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CHAPTER XXI. 
ELECTROSTATIC CAPACITY. 

426. Physical Conception of Electrostatic Capacity. — Let two 

metallic plates C (Fig, 329) l>e brought into proximity to each other 
but separated by an air space or by some other insulation. This eom- 
biaation of two plates with a dielectric intervening ia called an electric 
condenser. When the plates are connected to a source o£ continuous 
voltage a transient current Qovra through the circuit, and the plates 
are said to be charged with equal and opposite quantities of electric- 
ity- Or, according to a more modern view, equal and opposite quan- 
tities of electricity are displaced through the dielectric, subjecting it to 
an electrostatic stress. The quantity of electricity displaced per unit 
e.m.f. between the plates of a condenser ia called its electrostatic 
capacity. The unit of capacity in the ampere-volt-ohm system is 
called the "farad." A condenser b said to have a capacity of one 
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FIQ.-329. A convenient method for vailing the voltage at the temunals of a condenser. 

farad, if one coulomb of electricity is displaced through the circuit, 
at a pressure of one volt between the plates. The coulomb is the quan- 
tity of electricity supplied by a current of one ampere during one second. 

The farad may also be defined by the volt and the ampere without 
introducing the conception of the coulomb. A condenser has the capa- 
city of one farad if it takes a charging current of 1 ampere when the volt- 
age (U its terminals varies at a rate of 1 volt per second. The farad is too 
large a unit for practical purposes; therefore capacity of condensers 
is usually measured in millionth parts of a farad, or in microfarads. 

The presence of capacity in an alternating-current circuit modifies 
the current and the voltage relations. When, for instance, a con- 
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2 ELECTROSTATIC CAPACITY. [Chap. 21 

denser is connected in parallel with the load, the alternator has 
to supply not only the load current but also an additional current for 
periodically charging and discharging the condenser. 

The following analogy may make clearer the action of a condenser. 
Imagine a water-supply pipe with a branch opening to which an elastic 
bag is connected, the bag and the pipe being filled with water. As 
long as the pressure remains constant, the presence of the bag does 
not interfere with the regular Bow of water through the pipe. But 
should the pressure in the pipe increase, part of the water, instead of 
flowing through the pipe, enters the bag and stretches it, until its elas- 
ticity balances the increased pressure. Should the pressure in the pipe 
decrease, the elasticity of the bag forces part of the water back into the 
pipe. Thus, if the pressure in the pipe varies periodically, there is a 
periodic flow of water in and out of the b^, and the conditions of flow 
become more complicated than if the pipe were solid. 

In a similar way, the flow of current in alternating circuits is modified 
by electrostatic capacity. When the voltage increases, extra current 
flows through the line to charge the condenser; when the voltage is on 
the decrease, the condenser is partly discharged through the line. In 
long cables and overhead transmission lines, capacity is not concen- 
trated in one place, but is distributed along the line. Each element of 
the line acts as one plate of a small condenser, the earth, or another 
wire of the same line acting as the other plate. To extend the above 
analogy to this case, the pipe itself must be imagined as made of an 
elastic material, so that its cross-section varies with the applied 
pressure. 

427. Electrostatic Capacity in Practice. — The most important 
practical cases in which capacity is brought into play are: 

(1) In submarine telegraph cables, where capacity is so large that 
an appreciable time elapses before any current reaches the further end 
of the cable. The first few moments after the circuit is closed, all the 
current is used for charging the cable itself, so as to bring it up to the 
required potential. This circumstance limits the speed of transmission 
of signals. 

(2) In high-tension cables and very long overhead transmission lines, 
capacity has quite a noticeable disturbing effect on the transmission of 
power, causing at times an abnormal rise of potential. 

(3) Electrostatic capacity in telephone lines considerably affects 
the quality of speech. To minimize this effect, telephone cables are 
constructed so as to have as little capacity as possible. Inductance 
coils are sometimes inserted in long telephone lines to neutralize the 
effect of capacity. 
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Chap. 21] ELECTROSTATIC CAPACITY. 3 

(4) CondeiiBers are useful in caaes where direct current should not 
Sow through a certain part of the circuit, while alternating curreDts 
should pass through it with as little opposition as possible. Con- 
densers are used for this purpose in central-energy telephones (fiee 
Pigs. 324 and 326, Vol. I). 

(5) Condensers are an indispensable part of wireless telegraph outfits; 
also in other cases where it is necessary to produce electric oscillations. 

(6) Condensers are useful in many electrical investigations as auxil^ 
iary means for measuring various quantities, eliminating or accentuat- 
ing higher harmonics, etc. 

428. Factors Affecting the Capacity of a Condenser. — The 
electrostatic capacity of a condenser depends entirely upon the form, 
the arrangement, the dimensions of the metallic plates, upon their dis- 
tance from one another, and upon the nature of the dielectric between 
the plates. Capacity is increased with the increased surface of the 
plates C (Hg. 329) ; in other words, more electricity is displaced with 
the same voltage between the plates. The reason is that with larger 
plates a larger layer of dielectric is subjected to an electrostatic stress, 
which is the cause of the displacement. Bringing the plates closer to- 
gether also increases the capacity, because a thinner layer of dielectric 
is subjected to the same voltage. The consequence is that the stresses 
and the displacement of electricity in it become larger. 

Capacity is also increased by substituting various insulating materials 
for air. In other words, such materials are more yielding to the electric 
stress, the same stress producing in them a larger displacement of 
electricity, than in air. 

Thus, substituting paraffine for air increases the capacity of a con- 
denser about twice; the use of hard rubber in- 
creases it 2.5 times, etc. The number of times 
by which capacity is increased by the substitu- 
tion of some other insulating material for air 
is called the specific inductive capacity of the 
insulating material. It is about 2.5 for rubber, 
about 2 for paraffine, and varies between 2 and 

3 for many other substances. -,;; — rrr — z— r-r 

,„ , _ . „, Fig. 330. Interposition 

429. Construction or Condensers. — The of matai sheets in a. 
capacity of condensers used in practical work is condenser, to increase 
too large to be obtained by two plates, unless ''^ capacity. 

the plates be given enormous dimensions. It therefore becomes 
necessary to use several plates (Fig. 330) connected alternately to 
opposite terminals. An air-insulated condenser of this kind is shown in 
Fig. 331; it is used as a standard for measuring small capacities. For 
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\argBT capacities, plates must be brought much closer together, an(3 
their number greatly increased. Besides, it becomes necessary to use 
a dielectric other than air, since the thin metal sheets are not strong 



Fig. 331. A standard air condenser. 

enough to support themselves. This also increases the capacity of 
the condenser from two to three times, because of the higher specific 
inductive capacity of dielectrics other than air. 

Mica is used for insulation in standard condensers; also in those 
intended for high voltages. Such condensers consist of sheets of tinfoil 
with sheets of mica between them. The whole is firmly pressed together 



Fm. 332. An adjustable mica condenser. 

in order that the distance between the plates and consequently the 
capacity shall remain unaltered. A more satisfactory method than 
using tinfoil is to have each sheet of mica coated chemically with a thin 
film of silver, A standard mica-condenser is shown in Fig, 332: it 
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is subdivided into sections of 0.05, 0.05, 0.2, 0.2 and 0.5 microfarad. 
By simple combinations of plugs, several values of capacity may be 
obtained between 0.05 and 1 microfarad (Fig. 333). 

Mica condensers are quite expensive; therefore, where high accuracy 
and particularly high insulation are not required, sheets of tinfoil are 




Fio. 333. Arraugemeat ot Beotions in the condenser shown in Ilg. 



insulated with paper instead of mica. Each sheet of paper is dipped in 
hot paraffine during the construction, and the whole is immersed in 
parafBne after completion, in order to exclude air. This makes the 
condenser a solid mass, and insures constant distances between the 
sheets of tinfoil. A paper condenser for voltages up to 500 volts, ad- 



FlG. 334. A simple paper condenser. 

justed within 3 per cent, is shown in Fig. 334. Paper condensers may 
also be subdivided into sections, as in Fig. 332. 

430. Condensers in Series and in Parallel. — Condensers may be 
connected in series and in parallel, like resistances, and it b necessaiy 
to know how to calculate their combined capacity. 

(a) Condensers in parallel. Suppose several condensers (Fig. 335) 
of capacities Ci, C2, cg, etc, to be connected in parallel across a line 
having a pressure E. The problem is to find the capacity C of an 
equivalent condenser, such that can displace at the same pressure E 
the same quantity of electricity as the given condenses together. 
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Xet the quantities stored be ^i, 92, qa. . . ■ Accordii^ to the definitioQ 
wf capacity (S 426), we have 

9i - CiE; ja - «a£; etc 
For the equivalent condenser 

3i + 93 + ....- CB. 
Substituting we find 

in other words, the combined capacity of condensers in parallel is equal 
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Fio. 335. Addition ol capacities In paralld. 

to the sum of their capacities. This result could be foreseen from the 
physical conception of capacity as the -penniUanee of a dielectric. 

(6) Condensers in series. Condensers connected in series are shown 
in Fig. 336. The electric charge g in each of them is the same, 
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FiQ. 336. Addition of capacities in aeries. 

though they may have different capacities. This is because all the 
condensers together offer but one path for the displacement of a cer- 
tain quantity of electricity q between the line terminals. Since elec- 
tricity behaves like an incompressible fluid, q is the same throughout 
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the circuit. The problem is to find the capacity C of one condenser 
(Fig. 336) such that would allow of the same displacement q at the 
same line voltage E. Let the voltages across the ^ven condenseiB be 
«!, eg, eg, . . . . ; V9 have then 

q-ciei -.e,«s-«|«8- .... 

For the equivalent condenser 

5 _ CB _ C («i + ea + e, + . . . . )J 
Substituting the values of ei, e^, ea, etc., we find 

3-c('.«_ + i- + i-+...A 

or 

C ^c- 

This can be expressed in words by saying, that the sum of the reciprocal 
values of capacities connected in series is equal to the reciprocal value 
of the equivalent capacity. This is analogous to the expression for 
ohmio resistaiices in parallel (see \ 8). 

Let us apply these results to the standard condenser shown in Figs. 
332 and 333. The largest capacity is obtained by connecting all the 
sections of the condenser in parallel, with plugs inserted alternately 
in the two rows of holes, as in Fig. 332. The smallest value of capacity 
corresponds to all the sections in series, with plugs at a and h (Fig. 333)> 
Intermediate values are obtained by other suitable combinations of 
plugs. For instance, to get 0.15 microfarad, two sections of 0.2 mf. 
each, are connected m series, which gives 0.1 mf.; then 0.05 mf. is con- 
nected in parallel with them. With all the sections in series, we have - 

C 0.05 0.2 0.6 

or (7 — 1/52 mf.; this is the smallest value obtainable with this con- 
denser. The lai^Gst capacity with all the sections in parallel is 

2 X 0.05 + 2 X 0.2 + 0.5 - 1 mf. 

43L Methods for Comparing Capacities. — Most practical methods 

for measuring capacity are based on comparing the capacity under 
test to that of a standard condenser. The calibration of standard con- 
densers themselves is done by special methods, and is outside the scope 
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of practical engineering. The following are the methods of com- 
parison commonly used: 

(1) Direct-discharge method; 

(2) Method of mixture; 

(3) Thomson zero method. 

In addition to these, capacity may be measured in terms of volts and 
amperes with sinusoidal alternating currents. All these methods are 
described below. 

432. Direct-Discharge Method. — A standard condenser of capacity 
Ci is connected across a battery and charged at a certain voltage. 
Then it is discharged through a ballistic galvanometer (5 119); let the 
deflection be di. The same is repeated with the condenser imder test. 




Fia. 337. Direct-discliarge metJiod for 



the unknown capacity of which, Ca, is to be determined; let the deflec- 
tion be d2- Then, if the charging voltage is the same in both cases: 

C, -^ Ca « rfi -i- da. 

This is true since electric chaises on two condensers, at the same 
voltage, are preportional to their capacities (5 430 a). On the other 
hand, deflections of a ballistic galvanometer are proportional to dis- 
charges through it; consequently, in the case under consideration, 
galvanometer deflections are proportional to the capacities of the 



When the capacity of a long cable laid underground is measured 
by this method, the connections are as shown in Fig. 132. The lead 
sheathing of the cable serves as one plate of the condenser; as it is con- 
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cected to the ground, one pole of the battery must also be grounded 
to complete the circuit. ^ is a commutator; inserting a plug into the 
hole 1 connects the standard condenser Ci to the battery. The key 
K is normally pressed against the upper contact, so that Ci is charged. 
Pressing the key discharges Ci through the galvanometer. Then the 
plug is inserted into the hole 2, when the cable is connected in place of 
Ci, and the same teat repeated. The ratio of the deflections gives the 
ratio of the capacities. 

433. Methodof Mixtures.— This method is illustrated in Fig. 338 
and used for measuring small capacities, such as the capacity of tele- 




phone cables, or of short pieces of power cables. It consists in adding 
the unknown capacity Cg to a standard condenser Cj which has been 
previously chained; Cj is then calculated from the resulting drop in 




Fig. 339- Mecbanioal amUogjr lUustratlng tha method of mtstuiea. 

voltage of Ci. A mechanical analogy, shown in Fig. 339, may help to 
understand the method. Ci ia a vessel of a known cubical (volume) 
capacity; Cs is another vessel the capacity of which is to be determined. 
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Close the valve K^ and connect Ci by means of the valve Ki to a 
source of compressed air, A certain pressure will be indicated on the 
gauge P. Now close K^ and connect Ci with C3, The air expands 
into C2 and the pressure is reduced. The resultant pressure depends 
on the capacity of C2, which thus may be calculated from the pressure- 
volume law of gases. 

In a similar way, the standard condenser Ci (Fig. 338) is charged 
from the battery, and the voltage measured on the multicellular static 
voltmeter "St. V." (see Fig. 47); let the indication be B volts. The 
key K is then pressed, so that the charge is distributed between C\ 
and C3 connected in parallel; let the voltmeter indication drop to «. 
As the total chaise is the same in both cases, we have 

charge = ECi - e(C, + Ca), 

from which C2 can be calculated. 

The capacity of the voltmeter itself can usually be neglected. If such 
is not the case, the above formula becomes 

£(Ci ■\-c) =e(Ci + C + C2) 

where c is the capacity of the static voltmeter. The capacity c may be 
determined by performing the above measurement with a condenser Ca 
of a known capacity. 

When testing telephone cables by this method, the specification 
usually requires that the test be made under the most imfavorable 
conditions (maximum capacity). These are obtained when the lead 
sheathing and all the conductors of the cable, but the one under test, 
are grounded. 

434. Thomson Zero Method for Comparing Capacities. — This 
method, illustrated in Fig, 340, depends upon the two following opera- 
tions: (1) The ratio of capacities is made equal to a ratio of resist- 
ances, which ratio can be determined with great accuracy; (2) Balance 
is obtained when the galvanometer returns to zero; this adds to the 
accuracy of the method, and makes it unnecessary to have a calibrated 
galvanometer. 

tet the condensers Ci and C2 be connected as in Fig. 340; the key 
Ko is closed first, and a steady current established through the reast- 
ances R\ and R2. The keys Ki and K^ normally touch the upper con- 
tacts, so that the condensers C\ and C; become charged. The voltage 
at the terminals of each condenser — and consequently the magmtude 
of the charge — depends upon the position of the slider N. 

Now Ki and iCj are pressed down simultaneously. This allows tita 
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podtive charge of Ci to neutralize all or a part of the n^ative charge of 
Cii the other chaises, no longer bound, neutralize each other to the 
same extent. The remaining charges are equalized through the gal- 
vanometer Qa., by pressing the key K^, The adjustment consists in 
finding such a position of the slider N that both condensera are charged 
with the same quantities of electricity. When such is the ease, pressing 
the keys ^i and K2 completely discharges the condensers, so that 
the galvanometer does not deflect, when the key K^ is closed. 
When the correct position of the slider N is found, — with the 
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Fio. 340. Hie lltoniison aero method for contparing capadtiea. 

voltages across B, and B, equal to e^ and e,, — the following relations 
exist: 

chai^ — ci Ci ™ Cj C3. 

But «! : £3 -• Si : R2; eliminating ti and e2 we obtain 

C 1 R\ ^ C 2 xt2* ' 

From this formula the unknown capacity Cg is calculated. 

It must be remembered that some cables take quite an appreciable 
time, sometimes several minutes, to become fully chained. In the same 
way sufficient time should be allowed for the charges to equalize before 
closing the key K^. When this method is used for determining the 
capacity of a cable whose sheathing is grounded, the necessary con- 
nections must be established through the ground. This is done by 
grounding the connection between the galvanometer and the slider iV; 
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the Bheathing of the cable acts as the positive terminal of the condenser 
Cj. The rest of the connections are the same. 

In addition to the above three methods for comparing capacities, 
there are some others, mostly based on the use of a Wheatstone bridge. 
These methods, while seldom used in engineering, are well adapted for 
accurate scientific measurements. For a description, the reader is 
referred to standard works on physics. 

435. EXPERIMENT21-A. — ComparingCapacltiesofTwoCon- 
densers. — - The methods are described in the three preceding articles. 
Try such of them as the apparatus at hand and the nature of the 
capacity to be measured allow. In each case take several readings, 
modifying the conditions (voltages, resistances and capacities) in such 
a way as to have a thorough check on the result. Ascertain the limits 
of accuracy of each method, and determine the conditions necessary for 
obtaining maximum accuracy. Connect condensers, or sections of a 
condenser, in series and in parallel, and check the relations derived in 
5 430. 

436. Capacity in A. C. Circuits. — Consider a condenser C con- 
nected, as in Fig. 339, to a source of A. C. supply. As the main current 
flows through the rheostat R, by moving the slider N, any desired voltage 
may be had at the terminals of the condenser (potentiometer principle). 
This voltage ia measured by the voltmeter V, — the current through 
the condenser is indicated on the ammeter Am. It may at first seem 
that no current can flow through the condenser, the circuit at the gap 
being open between the plates, A little consideration will show, how- 
ever, that a condenser will become periodically charged with opposite 
quantities of electricity when an alternating voltage ia applied at its 
terminals. This alternate flow of charging current back and forth, 
at the frequency of the supply, produces the same effect on the ammeter, 
aa if the circuit were actually closed through a resistance. 

We now desire to determine the value of the charging current which 
will flow through a condenser of a given capacity C, with a given alter- 
nating voltage E at its terminals, the frequency of the supply being 
n cycles per second. According to the definition of capacity given in 
£ 426, a condenser takes in a charging current of I ampere, when the 
pressure rises at a rate of one volt per second, provided the capacity of 
the condenser is 1 farad. Therefore, with a capacity of C farads and 
the voltage riung at the rate oi de -i- dt, the charging current is 

, _ „de 
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Let the applied voltage vary according to the nne law, so that 
e - £ Sin 27cnt. 
Substituting this value of e in the above, we find 

i- 27!nC . E Cos27!ni (1) 

This equation shows that the charging current also varies according to 
the sine law. The wave of the current leads that of the voltage by 90 
degrees ; when the voltage is passing through its zero value, the current 
has already reached its maximum. These relations may be expressed by 
the equation 

V = 27tnC . E^ (90°), 

where (90°) denotes symbolically the phase relation between the current 
and the voltage. In this formula the capacity is expressed in farads; in 
practice, capacity is always expressed in microfarads. 0ns microfarad 
is equal to 10"* farads, so that 

V - 2ffn C . 10-«. E^ (90") (2) 

From this formula the charging current through a condenser of a given 
capacity may be calculated for a given voltage and frequency. Con- 
versely, by measuring the current and the voltage, capacity C may be 
calculated. This method of determining capacity is strictly accurate 
with sinusoidal voltages only; the presence of higher harmonics may 
appreciably affect the value of the current. This follows from the fact 
that each harmonic gives a charging current of its own, and the values of 
charging current increase in proportion to the frequency. Thus, in the 
case that the seventh harmonic of the e.m.f. wave amounts to only 5 per 
cent of the fundamental wave, the charging current due to the seventh 
harmonic will be 0.05 X 7 = 0.35, or 35 per cent, of the current due 
to the fundamental wave. This circumstance should be kept in mind 
when using alternating currents for measuring capacity. 

437. EXPERIMENT 2NB. — Condenser? in A. C. Circuits.— 

The purpose of the experiment is to illustrate the relations derived in 
the preceding article. Connect a condenser C, as in Fig. 329, using a 
resistance R and the slider N for varying the voltage at the condenser 
terminals. Take curves showing variations of the charging current 
with: 

(a) Capacity of the condenser; 

(b) Applied voltage; 

(c) Frequency of the supply. 

Connect a wattmeter so aa to measure the power taken by the con- 
denser; show that the charging current is practically wattless. A 
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small amount of power may be oonaumed in the caademBer, due to 
imperfect insulation, and to what is called " dielectric hystereeis " in 
the insulation. If possible, vary the wave-form of the current (sea 
I 646) and observe its effect on the charing current. 

Report. Plot curves showing the effect of the factors (a), (b) and 
(c) on the charging current. Check a few points on these curves by 
the formula (2). Describe the test showing that the charging current 
is practically wattless. Give the effect of the wave-form on charging 
current. 

438. Capacity Reactance. — Equation (2) shows that with alter- 
nating currents the expression 2KnC, and not the capacity C alone, 
determines the charging current of a condenser. This is similar to the 
effect of reactance 2TcnL (} 98) which was there denoted by x. We 
shall denote accordingly 

10* + 2snC7 - 3/ (3) 




Fio. 341. An ezpei^mental prool that oapacity acts as a n^iaUvc 

nilag wattless power). 

and call y the " capacity reactance " of a condenser, as distinguished 
from the magnetic reactance x. The capacity reactance is also expressed 
in ohms. 

The considerations of IS 103 to 112 may be applied to the case of 
capacity reactance, by substituting — y for x. The sign minus is 
necesaary, because current ia lagging with magnetic reactance and 
is leading in the case of capacity. In this respect, capacity acts in A. C. 
circuits as if it were a negative inductance. 

A good way to demonatrate this experimentally is by means of a 
double oscillograph (Fig. 482). A reactance coil is connected in an 
A, C. circuit, and tiie wavea of the current and the voltage projected on 
a screen. The current wave appears in a certain position, lagging behind 
that of the e.mi, by nearly 90 degrees. Substituting a condenser 
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for the reactance coil shifts the current wave by almost 180 degrees 
and makes it leading instead of lagging. 

Another experimental proof is shown in Elg. 341. A reactance coil 
X is connected m phase 1 of a two-phase circuit, and the "wattless" 
power consumed in it measured by a wattmeter. The current and the 
voltage bemg displaced by almost 90 degrees, the wattmeter connected 
in the usual way would hardly give any indication at all. But 
connecting the potential coil of tiie wattmeter to phase 2, displaced by 
nearly 90 degrees, brings the two currents in the wattmeter almost into 
phase, and the instrument gives a considerable deflection. Now, if a 
condenser C is substituted for the reactance coil — without changing the 
wattmeter connections — it will be found that the wattmeter gives a 
negtUive deflection, so that it becomes necessary to reverse either its 
current or potential terminals. This shows that at the same point on 
the e.m.f. wave the currents through the 
inductance and through the capacity flow 
in the opposite directions. If current in 
the inductance is lagging, the capacity cur- 
rent must of necessity t)e leading. 

These relations are represented vectori- 
ally in Fig. 342. The current ix lags behind 
the voltage e\ by a considerable angle; the 
capacity current ia leads ei by almost 90 
degrees. With regard to the voltage cj in 
the second phase, the two currents flow 
practically in opposite directions; tliis is 
the reason why the wattmeter terminals 
must be reversed in the above experiment 
when changing from an inductance to a 
capacity. 

When capacity and ohmic resistance are ^°- *f ■ Camni and volugo 
^ .. . . „ , ^ J wlationa, according to Pig. 

connected m senes or m parallel, current and 3^2 g(,own yectoriaUy. 
voltage relations and equivalent impedances 

may be determined from the triangles shown in Figs. 108 and 117, 
keeping in mind that capacity reactance y may be considered as a 
negative magnetic reactance x. The following experiment gives an 
example of these relations. 

439. EXPERIMENT 21-C. — Capacity and Resistance In Par- 
allel. — The connections are the same as in Fig. 120, save that a con- 
denser of variable capacity is substituted for the reactance x. This 
corresponds to the practical case of a transmission line having an appre- 
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ciable capacity, and supplying power to a non-inductive load. Keep the 
resistance constant and gradually increase the capacity; read component 
amperes, total amperes, volts and watts. Repeat the same experiment 
with different values of resistance and of voltage, and at a different 
frequency. Measure — with direct current — the values of resistances 
used. 

Report. Plot to microfarads capacity as abseissse the curves shown 
in Fig. 343. Check the following relations: (a) Total current must be 




Fia. 343. Electrical reUtlons with a reetstiuice and a capacity connected it 
parallel to an altera atingH^nrrent supply. 

a geometrical sum of the component currents, as in Fig. 117. (b) 
Power factor calculated from wattmeter readings must be the same aa 
determined from the triangle of amperes, (c) Wattmeter readings 
must check with the calculated j?r. (d) The charging current must 
satisfy the expression (2), in § 436. 

ELECTRIC RESOBAIICE. 

440. Peculiar electrical relations arise in A. C. circuits, when capacity 
and inductance are present simultaneously. The phenomenon mani- 
fested is an abnormal rise of current, or of voltage, in part of the circuit, 
sometimes far above the values supplied by the source of power. This 
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is due to the neutralizing effect of capacity on inductance, and vice 
versa (5 438); the phenomenon is called electric resonance. The name b 
derived from a similar phenomenon of mechanical vibrations produced 
by the inertia and the elasticity of a system. It has been pointed out 
in { 96 that inductance is analogous to mechanical inertia, while electric 
capacity may be likened to elasticity (see mechanical analogy in I 426). 
Thus, a certain combination of inductance and capacity gives rise 
to electrical oscillations of a definite frequency. If the frequency of 
the supply happens to be a submultiple of or is equal to that of these 
natural oscillations, the latter are greatly Intensified, producing what 
is called the electric resonance. 
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Fid. 344. Coaditiona DeceasaTy for producing a current reecmance. 



The phenomenon is different according to whether inductance and 
capacity are connected in parallel or in series. When they are in 
parallel (Fig, 344), current resonance b produced; when they are in 
series (Fig. 347), voltage resonance b the result. 

441. Current Resonance. — In the experiment illustrated in Kg. 
341 capacity and reactance were supposed to be connected to the sup- 
ply in succession, the currents being represented in Fig. 342. Should 
both be connected to the line, as in Fig. 344, the current in the main 
line becomes smaller than that in either branch. Thb is because 
the line current b the geometrical sum, or the short diagonal of the 
parallelogram built on 4 and v. Thus we obtain a seemingly para- 
doxical result, that either of the component currents b larger than 
their sum. 
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This is actually observed wbeD both switches Si and S2 are cloeed 
at one time. In the ideal case, when no ohmlc resistance is present, the 
current in the reactance is lagging 90 degrees behind the voltage, and is 
equal to E -*- x. The current in the condenser is equal E + y, and 
leads the voltage by 90 degrees. The line current t is the difference of 
the two, or 

t-^-^ (4) 

X y 

When the magnetic impedance and the capacity impedance are equal 
to each other, in other words, when x ^ y, the line current i is reduced 
to zero, while a large current may circulate between x and C. The line 
voltage merely determines the value and the frequency of the resonance 
current, without actually supplying it. The condition x — y means 

2nnL = -^^ (5> 

m 

^^-2^- »> 

In this formula L is in henrys, C in microfarads, and n in cycles per 
second. For instance, with (7 — 50 mf. and n — 60 cycles per second, 
perfect r^nance takes place at a value of L deduced from the equation 

or 

L- 0.14 henry. 

With this value of inductance 

magnetic reactance X ~ 2? X 60 X 0.14 » 52.8 ohms; 

capacity reactance y - - — ■■■■■■■ : - 52.8 ohms; 
2^.60.50 

the two being equal. Let the applied voltage be 220 volts; the 
current through the magnetic reactance 

t, - 220 + 52.8 - 4.17 amp. flagging; 
the current through the capacity reactance 

V - 220 + 52.8 - 4.17 amp. (leading). 
The total line current 

t - i;, - ^ - 0. 
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Let the inductance now be 0.09 henry; the magnetic reactanoe 
X - 2;r. 60 X 0.09 - 33.9 ohms, 



and 

The total line ciurent 



i, = 220 -i- 33.9 - 6.5 amp. 



i - 6.5 - 4.17 - 2.33 amp. (lagging). 



The line current is less than 
each of its components; 
this 13 a partial current 
resonance. 

The relations become 
more complicated when 
ohmic resistance ia present 
in either branch. The cm> 
rents are then displaced 
leas than 90 degrees from 
the line voltage and must 
be added geometrically. 
The diagram shown in Fig. 
345 corresponds to the case 
when magnetic reactance 
remains constant, while the 
capacity is gradually in* 
creased. When the charging 
current is V, the resultant 
current /' ia the line is lag- 
ging behind the impressed 
e.m.f. With a lai^ capa- 
city current 1/" the result- 
ant current /'" is leading. 
At a certain value le" of 
the capacity current the 
total line current /" is in 
phase with the e.m.f.,as if 
the circuit possessed no in- 
ductance or capacity. The 
same relations are shown in 
Fig. 346 in the form of 
curves. As the capacity is 




Fia. 345. A Tectot diagram ihowlng oormit 
resonance. 



increased, the line current first drops, then increases again as it 
becomes leading. 
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442. EXPERIMENT 21 -D. — Capacity and Reactance in Par- 
allel. — Current Resonance. — The connections are shown in Fig. 344; 
it is well to have a wattmeter in the circuit, so as to be able to calculate 
the power factor of the line current. Close the switch iSi and adjust the 
reactance current to a desired value. Then close 1S3 and gradually 
mcrease the capacity. Read component amperes (in Ai and Aa), 
total amperes, volts and watts. Note that the total current decreases 
and then increases again. Instead of using three ammeters, it may be 
more convenient to use one ammeter, and a polyphase board (S 49). 




Oarreut Leading 



Fio. 346- Cnrraa lUnatratiiig the gradiul rise of onrrent reBonaoce. 

Introduce some resistance in series or in parallel with the inductance, 
and repeat the same test. Also shunt the condenser with some resist- 
ance. Finally insert resistance in both branches, always taking read- 
ings with a gradually increasing capacity. 

Report. Plot the results as shown in Fig. 346; construct several 
diagrams as in Fig. 345 and check the angles with those calculated from 
the wattmeter readings. See how closely the values of charging current 
check with those calculated from the expression (2) in ! 436 ; also if 
equation (6) is satisfied when the capacity current is equal to the 
current through the reactance. 

443. Voltage Resonance. — We shall now consider the resonance 
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produced by a reactaQce x and a condenser C connected in series (Fig. 
347) in an A, C. circuit; the resistance r may at first be left out 
of consideration (r equal 0). Let a certain current i flow through 
the system; the voltage across the reactance leads the current by 90"; 
the voltage across the condenser lags behind it by the same amount. 
This means that the waves oE voltage across MN and across PQ 
are opposite and partly neutralize each other. Therefore, the total 
voltage MQ is smaller than one of the component voltages, either 
across the reactance, or across the condenser. It may also be smaller 
than either of them. This peculiar condition is called voltage resonance. 

An example may make this clearer. Let the magnetic reactance have 
a value of 10 ohms and the capacity reactance be 2.5 ohms, both values 
at s frequency of 60 cycles per second. The equivalent reactance is 
10 -2.5 = 7.5 ohms. 

At a terminal voltage of 150 volta between M and Q, the current is — 
IfiO ■*■ 7.5— 20 amperes. The drop across the magnetic reactance is 
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Fio. 347. Conditions necessary for producing voltage resonance. 

20 X 10 = 200 volts; that across the capacity 20 X 2.5 = 50 volta. 
Thus the drop across the magnetic reactance is larger than the applied 
voltage. If the capacity reactance were 5 ohms the current would 
lise to 30 amperes and the drop across the magnetic reactance would 
be 300 volts. With a capacity reactance of 10 ohms, the combined react- 
ance becomes zero; the current and the voltage rise indefinitely. 
When such a combination actually happens either the condenser breaks 
down, or the inrush of current opens the circuit-protecting device. 

Reducing the capacity still further, or, which is the same, increasing 
the capacity reactance, makes the voltage drop across the condenser 
larger than that across the reactive coil. For instance, with a capacity 
reactance of 15 ohms the equivalent reactance becomes 15 — 10 = 5 
ohms, and the current 30 amperes; in this case the current is leadmg. 
The voltage drop across the condenser becomes 30 X 15 = 450 
volts. 

Instead of varying the capacity, a perfect resonance could be obtained 
by changing the frequency. Let us assume again the same values rf 
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reactances, 10 ohms and 2.5 ohms at 60 cycles per second. At a fre- 
quency of 30 cycles, the equivalent reactance becomes 

10 + 2 - 2.5 X 2 - 0. 

The current and the voltage rise indefinitely. 

444. Vector Diagrams of Voltage Resonance. — Resonance is made 

less harmful in practice, due to the presence of some resistance r (Fig. 
347), — resistance limits the inrush of current and the rise of potential. 
Assume that the resistance r and the reactance x remain constant, 
while the capacity C is being gradually increased. This makes both the 
current in the line and the voltage across MQ vary. To make the 
conditions more definite we shall consider two limiting cases: (1) line 
current kept constant; (2) tine voltage kept constant. The regulation 
of current and voltage is made by the rheostat R. 

(a) Line current constant (Figs. 348 and 349). The drop OA •= ix 
in the inductive reactance is leading the vector of the current by 90°. 
The ohmic drop AB 
= u* is in phase with 
the current. The 
drop BE' = iy in the 
capacity is lagging be- 
hind the current. The 
total voltage across 
the combination of the 
three is represented 
by the vector OE' 
R tz, where z is the 
equivalent impedance 
of the circuit. From 
the figure OABE' 




z =V(x- y)i + T^, 

the capacity reactance 
y opposing the mag- 
netic reactance i. 
The current is lag- 
ging behind the line 
e.m.f, the action of 
the inductance b^ng 
preponderant. With a larger capacity reactance (smaller capa- 
city) the drop across the condenser may become as large as BE'". 



Fie. 348. Teotor dUgram of voltage resonanoei 
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The applied voltage becomes OE'", the curreat being in this case 
leading. Tlie equivalent reactance z of the circuit may have the same 
value as before, except that (j/ — a:) must be used instead of (s — y). 

At a certain value of capacity, the drop across it becomes equal to 
the drop across the reactance x, and the resultant e.m.f. OE" is in 
phase with the eurrent. The line voltage is, in this case, just suffi- 
cient for overcoming the ohmic resistance (OE" *- w); the capacity 
and the inductance neutralize each other. If the circuit contained no 
reustance, the current and the voltage would rise indefinitely. 

Thus with variationa of capacity, the extremity of the vector of the 



Oorrent- Const. 




Fio. 349. CurreB of voltage resonance at a constant current, aa per F%. 



applied voltage travels on BE'", the current being lagging for large 
values of capacity (small values of y), and vice versa. The corre- 
sponding relations are plotted in Fig, 349. 

(J>) Line vdtage constant (Figs. 350 and 351). The polygon OA'B'E' 
is the same as OABE' in Fig. 348. The current being variable, the 
triangle of drop OA'B' increases and decreases with the value of the 
current, remaining similar to itself. At the same time, the point E' 
moves on the circle drawn with the line voltage £^ as a radius; the 
assumption being that the line voltage b maintained constant by 
means of the rheostat R (Fig. 347). 
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For small values of capacity (large values of y) the figure assumes the 
position OA"'B'"E'", the current becoming leading. At a certam value 
of capacity, such that x =- y, the e.m.f. = E" is in phase with the 
current, as if the circuit consisted of ohmic resbtance r only. The 
relations are represented by the curves in Fig. 351. 

445. EXPERIMENT 2i-E. — - Capacity and Reactance in Series. 
— Voltage Resonance. — The connections are shown in Fig. 347; 




Voltage TesoDEUce at a constanl applied voltage. 



it IB well to have in addition a wattmeter for determining the phase 
displacement between the line voltage and the current. First try a 
Feaonance in its pure form, without the resistance r. Introduce enough 
resistance R in the circuit so that the current would not exceed a 
predetermined value, even when x, = y; ox else protect the circuit by a 
reliable circuit-breaker. Connect in as much capacity as possible, and 
a large inductive reactance, so as to have a rather small lagging current. 
This corresponds to the right end of the curves in Fig. 351. Gradually 
reduce the inductive reactances measuring voltages across x and across 
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C; also the line voltage and the current. The voltage curve (Fig. 351) 
rises very abruptly; therefore the student should be careful not to break 
down the insulation of the coadenser. When the limit is reached^ 
open the circuit and reduce the reactance x considerably beyond the 
resonance point, so as to have a small leading current; approach the 
point of .maximum resonance from the other side. 




Carrent Lagglog — 



Fig. 351. Curves of v 



« resonance at a constant applied voltage, as per Fig. 3 



Now connect some resistance r, such as to give, say, 10 to 20 per cent 
ohmic drop at the desired current; take curves shown in Fig. 349, that 
is to say, keeping the line current constant. Keep the resistance r 
and the reactance x constant and vary the capacity within as wide 
limits as possible. Finally ahort-eircuit the condenser to realize the 
limiting condition with an inhnitely large capacity (horizontal line in 
Fig. 349). Perform a similar test, keeping the terminal voltage con- 
stant (Mg. 351). 

Report. Plot curves, as in Figs. 349 and 351; check some of the 
results by means of diagrams shown in Figs. 348 and 350, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TRANSMISSION LINES. 

. 446. Electric power is usually generated in places more or less 
remote from where it is used ; therefore a transmission line is a necessary 
link between the generating station and the current-consuming devices. 
Where current is consumed in many places, aa, for instance, in the 
' various houses of a town, wires supplying power to separate houses 
constitute the distributing network, to which the transmission line is 
connected at suitable places. Strictly speaking, there is no marked 
distinction between a transmission line and a distributmg line; the 
subdivision is introduced here merely to indicate simple lines with 



Fio. 3S2, A aimple dla^am of electric power tranamladoii, 

power consumption at the end only (transmission lines), and com- 
plicated networks of conductors with power tapped off at different 
places (distributing lines). A transmission line may be compared to a 
trunk railway, delivering goods at the end only; while distributing lines 
are analogous to a system of local branched railways, delivering goods at 
a great many places within a comparatively small area. Electrical 
properties of distributing lines are considered in Chapter XXIII. 

447. Formula for Voltage Drop. — The problem of electrical rela- 
tions in a direct-current transmission line, in its simplest aspect, may 
be represented thus: W kw. (Fig. 352) are to be delivered at B, which 
is I miles distant from a power house situated at A; the pressure at B 
must equal e volts. The pressure E at ii must be somewhat higher, 
to compensate for the loss in the line. It is required to compute the 
cross-section of the line conductors. This cross-section depends on the 
loss allowed in the line: the larger the permissible loss or drop of pres- 
sure, the smaller and less expensive becomes the line. There are, 
however, several limitations as to the allowable loss in the line; these 
are discussed in I 44S. 
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Generally speaking, the problem ia solved by merely applying Ohm's 
law to the given case; but for practical purposes this general law can 
be reduced to more specific expressions, which bring into prominence 
the relations between the voltage drop and the cross-section of the 
line. Let the resistance of a wire 1 foot long and having a cross-section 
of one circular mil be p ohms; then the resistance of a single wire I 
feet long and of a cross-section of q circular mils will be 

Pl 



The line current i — W -i- e, so that total voltage drop in the line is 

2pli p^ 2plW 
q qe 

Let p be per cent drop, or the ratio of the voltage drop in the line to 
the receiver voltage e. From the above formula it follows that 

200|O;Tr 

Two unknown quantities usually enter into the practical problems: 
the cross-section q of the wire, and the permissible voltage drop p. 
From the above formula the product 



<!an be figured out for any given case; the selection of the proper values 
for p and q is left to the sound judgement of the designer. In this 
selection he is guided by the three considerations discussed In the next 
article: voltage regulation, energy loss, and the limit of temperature 
rise. Here, as in most practical problems, an infinite variety of solu- 
tions are possible; engineering skill, feeling, and previous experience 
have to supply the lack of exact mathematical retations. 

448. Practical Limits of Voltage Drop. — The principal considera- 
tions to be kept in mind when selecting the per cent drop p in the 
formula (1) are: 

(1) Voltage regulation at the receiver end. The higher the loss in 
the line the more difiicult it becomes to maintain constant voltage at 
B when the load varies. The drop in the line is proportional to the 
load, so that at full load the voltage at B may be considerably lower 
than that at A, while at light loads the two voltages are approximately 
equal to each other. As the switchboard attendant in the power house 
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cannot always follow the fluctuations of the load and adjust the voltage^ 
the preaaure at B varies with the load. If the voltage drop and fluctua- 
tions of pressure exceed a certain limit, the line gives a poor service, 
particularly for incandescent lamps. 

The per cent difference in voltage {at the receiving end of the line) 
at full load and at no load ia called the reguJation of the line. Suppose 
the voltage at the receiving end to be 200 volts at full load, and assume 
the voltage drop in the line itself to be 14 volts; the generator voltage 
is then 214 volts. When the load is thrown off and the same generator 
voltage kept as before, the voltage at the receiving end rises to 214 
volts. By definition, the regulation of the line is 

214 - 200 _ , , 



200 

(2) Energy loss in the tine. The higher the loss allowed in the line 
the smaller is the original investment in the line copper; but this iff 
counter-balanced by a continual loss of energy in the line. If the price 
of coal is high, it may be cheaper in the end to use a large crosa-aection 
of conductors, in order not to lose too much energy as PR heat in the- 
line. If cheap and abundant water-power ia available, a smaller croas- 
eection may be more economical. The moat economical cross-seetion 
and loaa in the line must be determined in each case separately, accord- 
ing to the local conditions. 

(3) Temperaiure rise in conductors. Having determined the croaa- 
section of the conductors so as to satisfy the two above-named condi- 
tions, it still remains to determine if the conductor selected can carry 
the current without excessive heating. The smaller the crosa-section 
the less current the conductor can carry safely. The safe carrying 
capacity of couductors has been determined by experiments; the results 
are given in various engineering pocket-books, in Fire Underwriters' 
Rules, etc. If the conductor selected ia too small for the current, one 
of the next larger sizes of wire must be taken, which can stand the 
current without excessive heating. 

449. Factors Influencing Voltage Drop in Transmission Lines. — 
Formula (1) shows that the voltage drop p depends on five variables: 

(1) Load W; 

(2) Length I of the line; 

(3) Its cross-section q; 

(4) Transmission voltage e; 

(5) Specific resistance p of the material. 
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The influence of each of these factors should be studied separately. 
The first two factors are considered in Experiment 22-A; the next two 
in Experiment 22-B. This subdivision is made because voltage drop 
increases with the load and vnth the length of the Ihie (Fig. 354), and 
decreases with the increase in cross-section and the voltage (Fig, 355). 
The influence of the material may be investigated in connection with 
■either experiment. 

In alternating-current transmission lines, voltage drop depends, in 
Addition, upon 

(6) Power factor of the load; 

(7) Inductance and capacity of the line itself. 




The influence of these two factors is studied in Experiments 22-D, 
22-E, and 22-F. 

450. Experimental Lines. — The practical import and the physical 
meaning of the deductions made in $§ 447 and 44S can be best studied 
on a few experimental lines strung in the laboratory. The materials 
used in actual lines are copper and aluminum. These should be re- 
placed in the laboratory lines by iron and German silver wires which 
have a considerably higher resistance; this is necessary in order to 
obtain a sufficiently large voltage drop on comparatively short distances. 

A convenient arrangement of experimental lines is shown in Fig. 
353. The lines form a loop, so that the generating and the receiving 
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end are brought together. The drop along the line is read directly on 
the low-scale voltmeter DV. One of the line wires is replaced by a 
bus-bar of negligible resistance (artificial ground), in order to aimplify 
the measurement s. Any desired number of lines may be provided 
between the generator and the receiver bus-bars, and each may be used 
by inserting the plug in one of the receptacles p. A voltmeter V is 
provided for measuring the pressure at the two ends of the line. The 
ammeter Am in the return bus-bar measures the line current. An 
indicating wattmeter may be connected into the circuit, if desired; its 
current winding must be in series with the ammeter, and the potential 
winding either across the load, or across the generator bus-bars. 




VlQ. 354. Influence of distance of transmisdon on voltage r^ulation 
of a trapsmisBion Uijc 



The voltage of the supply is regulated either by the field rheostat 
of the generator, or by a rheostat in series with the line. A short- 
cireuiting switch S is provided for changing the length of one of tiie 
lines, if desired. 

The influence of the seven factors enumerated In S 449 may be con- 
veniently studied on this model. 

451. EXPERIMENT 22-A. ~ Influence of Load and of Distance 
of Transmission on Voltage Regulation of a Line. — The purpose of 
the experiment is to verify some of the relations expressed by formula (1) 
in { 447. The experimental lines may be conveniently arranged as 
in I^. 353; some of the results are plotted in Fig. 354. 
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The voltage at the receiver end is kept constant; the load is varied 
from zero to a practicable maximum. Head amperes, volts at both 
ends, and the voltage drop along the line on the low-scale voltmeter 
DV. Take two or three other lines of the same material and same 
croas-section, but of a different length; repeat the same test. Finally 
perform a similar test on a line of different material. Before leaving 
the laboratory measure the cross-section and the lengths of the lines 
experimented upon; ascertain the material of which they are made. 

Report. Plot, for each, line, to am[>eres load as abscissa: voltages at 
■the generator and the receiver ends; also, to a larger scale, the difference 
of these voltages, from the readings on the low-scale voltmeter. Plot 




In Glicnliu mfli. 

FiQ. 355. loflueooe of cross^ection of & traDsmisuon line o 



its voltage n^ulaticm. 



per cent regulation as explained in S 448. Combine these curve sheets 
into one, as shown in Fig. 354, for the largest load used during the 
experiment. Take per cent regulation of the longest line and figure out 
the weights of shorter lines, which would ^ve the same per cent regula- 
tion. The result is a parabola, shown by dotted lines. Explain that 
the weight, or the cost of the line conductor increases as the square of 
its length, with the same load and the same per cent regulation. For 
one of the lines figure out p from formula (1); check the value obtained 
with that given for the same material in en^neering pocket-books. 

452. EXPERIMENT 22-B.— Influence of the Transmission 
Voltage and of the Cross-Section of a Line on its Regulation. — 

This experiment is similar to the preceding one, save that the trans- 
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mission voltage and the cross-section of the line are varied, while the 
load and the length of the line are kept constant. 

Of the several experimental lines of the same length (Fig. 353), take 
the one having the smallest cross-section, and put on a certain load 
at the lowest practicable voltage. Read volts, amperes and voltage 
drop. Gradually increase the voltage at the generating end; at the 
same time reduce the line current, so as to keep kilowatts load con- 
stant. Repeat the same experiment on two or three lines of different 
cross-section and material. A greater variety of cross-sections is 
obtained by uang two or more lines in parallel. Before leaving the 
laboratory, measure the cross-sections and the lengths of the lines 
experimented upon, and inquire about the material of which they 
are made. 

Report. Plot to receiver voltages as abscisste: generator voltage, 
line drop, per cent regulation (§ 448), line current. Verify, that the " 
product pe^ is constant for each curve, according to formula (1). 

Combine the curve sheets into one for a certain value of the receiver 
voltage, as shown in Fig. 355. Add curves of weight and resistance of 
the line. Check the value of p obtained from the test data with the 
value given for the same material in engineering pocket-books, 

453. Branched Transmission Lines. — In many cases power gener- 
ated in a power house has to be transmitted to several localities. If 
independent transmis- 
sion lines are used for each 
locality, the problem is 
solved for each trans- 
mission line separately. 
Sometimes, however, it 
is more economical to 
use a common trans- 
mission line for at least 
Fig. 356. Branched tranaaoasicm line. » part of the way (Fig. 

356), and then divide 
it into several branches. Kg. 356 represents a case where power 
generated at A is transmitted by a common line to D, and tb^ice 
branched to towns B and C. 

The problem here is to determine the cross-sections of the three parts 
of the transmission line, so that the weight of copper be a minimum, 
for a given total drop of voltage between A and C, or A and B. 
Assume as before the voltage at B (and at C as well) to be e, and the 
total drop between A and B to be p per cent, as before. The only 
unknown quantity is the per cent drop x between A and D; if this be 
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known, the per cent drop (p — x) va the branches DB and DC will 
also be known; each conductor can then be calculated separately by 
the fundamental formula (1) given above. The drop x can be calcu- 
lated as follows: On the basis of formula (1) we have: 



(2) 



, , 200 iipli . 
(p -x)qi j^^; 

and 

(p-x)5=- ?25i«t; (3) 

The total weight of the line conductors is proportional to 

P = gl + Qih + qih; 

substituting the values for q, qi, 92 from the above equations, we 
obtain: 

200 ex e (p-x) e (p-x)' 

' 0, or 

(p-^)=' (p-^)= ' 

/ X V ip 



\p - x/ iilr' + laZsr 
This equation gives 






and finally 

x.p.S- 



(4) 



where a is introduced for the sake of brevity. The drop x is calculated 
from this equation; the cross-sections of the three parts of the line are 
figured out from formulse (2) and (3). 

In checking these relations expefi mentally it is absolutely essential 
that the drop A — B he the same as A ~ C, since this condition was 
presupposed to be fulfilled in deducing the rule of copper economy. 
In order to be sure that this is actually fulfilled during the test, it is 
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advisable to have a low-reading voltmeter connected between B and 
C (Fig. 356) ; the load is adjusted so that this voltmeter reads zero. Or 
else, a low-resistance mre can be connected between B and C, so as to 
equalize the voltages. 

454. EXPERIMENT 22-C. — Rule of Minimum Copper in 
Branched Transmission Lines. — The experiment is intended to 
illustrate the relations derived in the preceding article. Several ex- 
perimental lines, or ordinary resistances of uniform material, should be 
provided in the laboratory, and connected aa in Fig. 356, 

(a) Take a combination of three lines, and by trials so adjust the 
load in both branches that the condition (4) is approximately fulfilled. 
Vary the load in the two branches so, that the total drop p remains 
constant. Read volts, amiwres and drops p and x. Note the value 
of q and I in the three branches, (b) Take another set of readings, 
keeping the total current i constant, but varying t'l and i^. (c) Repeat 
the same experiment under different conditions, viz., different lengtiis, 
different cross-sections of the lines, etc. 

Report. Show from the first series of readings, that when (4) is ful- 
filled, maximum amount of power is delivered through a given line 
with the same drop p. From the second set of readings prove, that 
a given, amount of power is delivered with the minimum drop in the 
line, when (4) is fulfilled. 

ALTERnATIHG-CURREIlT TRAItSMISSIOH LISES. 

455. The electrical relations deduced in i 447 for direct-current 
lines are modified in alternating-current lines by the influence of induct- 
ance and capacity, either in the load or in the line itself.* These factors 
will be taken up in detail in the following articles. All deductions that 
are made there, and the experiments specified, are for single-phase 
lines. The results may be applied to two- and three-phase lines, keep- 
ing in mind the following relations, deduced in Chapter XXV: 

(a) A two-phase line can be considered as a combination of two 
independent single-phase lines, A A' and BB', each carrying one half 
of the load (Fig. 357). The cross-section of each conductor is only 
one half of what it would be for a single-phase line; but as there are 
four conductors instead of two, the total weight of the line b the same 
as with the single-phase line. 

(b) A three-phase line can be considered as a combination of two 
lines, say AB and CB (Fig. 358), the conductor B being their common 

♦ The following treatment presupposes on the part of the reader & knowledge of 
the fundamental relations established in Chapters V and XXI. 
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return wire. Therefore A and C need only have one half the cross- 
section of a single-phase line carrying the same total load W. The 
wire B must have the 
same cross-section as 
either A or C, because 
(in a three-phase sys- 
tem) the return current 
is equal to each of the 
line currents, and any 
of the three wires can be 
considered as a return 
wire. From this, it follows that total weight of the conductors in a 
three-phase line is but 75 per cent of the weight of an equivalent single- 
phase line. 

Thus, whether you have a three-phase or a two-phase line, figure 
the cross-section of the con- 
ductors, as if it were a single- 
phase line having the same 
total load W, the same dis- 
tance of transmission and 
the same permissible voltage 
drop. Then,* for polyphase 
transmission use wires of one half cross-section, — four wires for the 
two-phase line, three wires for the three-phase line (see also S 538). 

456. Influence of the Power Factor of the Load. — Assume first 
that the line has ohmic resistance only, but no inductance or capacity; 
let the load be partly inductive (see § 96). 
The relations expressed by the formula (1) for 
direct current may be represented here by the 
trian^e OAB (Kg. 359). Let OB be the vector 
of the receiver voltage e, OC that of the current 
i, lagging behind the voltage by an angle if>, 
which depends on the properties of the load. The 
voltage drop ir in the line can be represented by 
a line BA parallel to the direction of the cur- 
rent vector OC; r is the total ohmic resistance of 
the line. The geometrical sum of OB and BA is Pm- 369. Voltage drop 
equal to OA, and represents the voltage E in the 
power house. It will be seen from this diagram 
thatthe voltage drop, AB, in the line is subtracted 
geometrically from the station voltage E, instead of algebraically, 
as in the ease of direct currents. From the triangle OAB, we have 
E2 = e2 -I- i2r2 -)- 2 ire Cos. 4>. 



A three-phase power tranBmiasioii. 
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Thia fonnula, or the diagram, lilg, 359, takes the place of the simpler 
relations for direct-current lines. Suppose, for instance, that it is 
desired to Egure the cross-section of a transmissioD 
line, under the condition that the power W is consumed 
at a given power factor Cos <f> and at a given voltage e; 
the voltage drop in the line must not exceed p per cent 

W 

of e. First determine the line current i = — -; ; thai 

eCo80 
construct OB and OC, and from strike an arc of a 
circle with a radius E = (I + p/ 100) e. Draw the 
line BA parallel to OC; the point A of its intersection 
with the arc gives the length BA — ir. Knowing t, 
Fio. 360. Volt- the resistance r of the line can thus be determined, 
age drop in and the cross-section of the conductor found from the 
a tt»nMni8.1on familiar formula 
line Eit a totally 2M 

ladtwtive load. r " — • 

It will he seen from Fig. 359 that in case of an inductive load, per cent 



A i^ 



voltage drop AB -s- OB and per 

. . (OA~OB) 
cent regulation ^g are 

different. Take, for instance, 
the extreme case of a purely 
inductive load (Fig. 360) , and 
suppose that the line drop 
BA is equal to 30 per cent of 
OB. Then the voltage E in 
the power house 

OA = Ve^ + (0.30 e)2 

= eVim = 1.044 e; 
in other words, the difference 
between E and e, or the regu- 
lation, is 4.4 per cent, while oneea 
the line drop is 30 per cent. 
If the load were non-induc- 
tive the voltage E should be 
30 per cent higher than e, as 
shown bv the vector OA'. Fio. 381. Inflaence of the power-factor of the 

This should not be under- lo«l on the voltage drop m a tnuiemi«ioii line. 
stood, however, in the sense that the lower the power factor the 
more favorable are the conditions for transmitting power. On the 
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contrary, a lower power factor means a higher current vnth ike same 
Tpotoer troTismiUed; therefore, a larger line drop and a larger PR loss; 
this case is taken up in the next article. 

457. Constant Power Transmitted at Different Values of Power 
Factor. ■ — A diagram corresponding to this case is shown in Fig. 361: 
the curves in Fig. 362 illustrate the result. Ob = i again represents the. 
line current. It consists of the working (or power) component Oa = t'l, 
which is in phase with the voltage OK = e at the tenninala of the load,, 
and of the wattless component a& » to perpendicular to K. The> 




Fio. 362. Corves lowing tbe affeot of a vaiying power factor of the load on tbe 
regulatSon of a tntDBmUeton line. 

vector KB = ir of the voltage drop in the line is parallel to i; OB 
represents the generator voltage E. 

If the power delivered to the load is constant, the working compwnent 
Oa -- ![ is constant. Changes in total current i are caused by varia- 
tions in the wattless component, which becomes, successively, ac, ad, . . 
as the power factor of the load decreases. The corresponding voltage 
drop in the Ime also increases, and assumes the values KC, KD. The 
generator voltage becomes OC, OD, ... At a power factor of 100 
per cent, total current i is equal to the working component I'l; line drop 
is represented by KA, the generator voltage = OA. 

The values of OB, K and Ob are plotted in the form of curves in 
Fig. 362; the regulation curve gives per cent increase of OB over K. 
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458. EXPERIMENT 22-D. — Influence of the Power Factor 
of the Load on Voltage Regulation of a Transmission Line. — The 

experiment may be arranged as in Fig. 353, or as in Fig. 363; in the 
latter figure the reactance x in the line should be omitted. Iron wires 
should not be used for this experiment, as they give an appreciable 
reactance effect, which destroys the value of the results. Use copper 
or German silver wires. 

(a). Apply a certain load at as low a power factor as possible. Read 
volts at both ends of the line, and, if possible, the voltage drop along 
the line itself; also load amperes and watts. Keep watts constant, and 
gradually reduce the wattless current by increasing the reactance of 
the load connected across the line, until a power factor of 100 per cent 
is reached. This condition is practically obtained when the load cpn- 




"SaAJCerotua 



sists of incandescent lamps only. Repeat a similar run with a different 
resistance of the line, and then with a different load, 

(b) Now reestablish the first conditions and vary the load so as to 
keep total amperes constant, gradually increasing watts. Repeat a simi- 
lar run with a different resistance of the line, and then with a different 
load. 

Report. Plot curves, as in Fig. 362; check some of the results by 
constructing diagrams, similar to those shown in Figs. 359 and 361. 

459. Influence of Inductance in the Line. — Inductance in trans- 
mission lines is caused by the magnetic fiux embraced within tjie loop 
formed by line conductors. The influence of this inductance is notice- 
able on long, high-tension lines with considerable distance between the 
wires. Inductance and ohmic resistance are distributed along the line; 
but for experimental purposes it is more convenient to have them sepa- 
rated, as in Fig. 363. 

The voltage relations, shown in Fig. 359, must be modified into those 
in Elg. 364, in order to take into account the inductance of the line. 
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OK = e ia the receiver voltage, i ia the line current, lagging behind it 
by an angle <f>, which dependa on the properties of the load. The drop 
KL in the line consiats of the ohmic drop KM = ir, parallel to i, 
and of the inductive drop ML = ix perpendicular 
to i. The generator voltage E is represented by 
the vector OL. 

With lines having but a few per cent drop, the 
triangle KLM becomes too small to allow the dif- 
ference between E and e to be measured with a 
sufficient accuracy. In such cases it is preferable 
to figure out E analytically. By completing the 
triangle OLN we have: 

E* = (eCos <j> + iry + (eSin + ix^ ... (5) 

from which E can be calculated. Fto. 364. Vectordia- 

It will be seen from Fig. 364 that per cent regu- ?'*" ,^™^*^"i 
* ^ mg to tile oonnec- 

lation, or the difference between B and e, depend i\(,^ jq pig. 363. 
not only on the current, but also on the power 
factor of the load. It may be shown by eonstrucfing a few dii^ 
grama, that a line with a comparatively high inductance may regu- 
late satisfactorily on non-inductive loads, but give a poor regulation 
on inductive loads, and vice versa (see Fig. 360). 

460. EXPERIMENT 22-E. — Voltage Drop In Lines having a 
Considerable Inductance. — (a) Begin the experiment (Fig. 363) 
■mth a line having negligible ohmic resistance, but a considerable react- 
ance The latter is conveniently provided for laboratory purposes by 
a coil of wire, with a movable iron core inside. Take a highly induc- 
tive load and adjust the conditions so aa to have a difference of from 
10 to 15 per cent between the generator voltage and the load voltage. 
Keep the current constant, and gradually raise the power factor of 
the load by increasing the non-inductive portion and decreasing the 
inductive portion of the load. Read the voltages and the voltage drop, 
amperes, and watts, until the load becomes entirely non-inductive, 
(b) Repeat the same experiment with a line having ohmic resist- 
ance only, and giving the same difference in voltage, (c) Finally test 
a line possessing both ohmic and inductive resistances in about equal 
proportion. 

Report. Plot the results to power factor of the load aa abscissie (com- 
pare Fig. 362). Construct a few diagrams, as in Fig. 364, for low values 
of power factor, and check by means of them the results obtained at 
higher values of power factor. Explain the difference in regulation 
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obtained with the linies having large and small inductive drop, at differ- 
ent values of power factor. 
461, Influence of Capacity in Transmission Lines.* — Let / in 

Fig. 365 represent the generator end, // the receiver end of a trans- 
miaalon line, and C its electrostatic capacity. This capacity in reality 
is uniformly distributed along the line, but, for the sake of simplicity, 
may be assumed to be concentrated at one point. The generator has 
to supply not only the load current, but also a leading wattless com- 
ponent, or charging current. This capacity effect takes place inde- 
pendently of the load. There are cases known on long high-tension 
transmission lines, where this capacity effect amounts to over 1000 
apparent kilowatts; this means that a large generator has to run at 
practically its full ampere output, without supplying any actual load 
at the receiver end. 

Inductance, as a rule, is an undesirable element of the load, because 
it produces a lagging wattless current and lowers the power factor. 




Flo. 36S' Capacity, inductance, a,iid resistance in parallel. 

However, in the case under consideration, inductance improves the 
power factor at the generating station, since the lagging component 
compensates for the leading capacity current {| 441), 

This principle also furnishes a practical means of obtaining this com- 
pensating effect when the line is comparatively short and tlie voltage 
not very high, but the load is highly inductive (motors and transformers 
running at light load). Then the capacity effect is small, while at 
the same time the line carries considerable lagging currents. The power 
factor can be improved by connecting across the line an apparatus 
which draws a leading current, and consequently neutralizes the lagging 
component. Ordinary condensers are too expensive, and not reliable 
enough on high voltages, to be used for such a purpose. A large over- 
excited sjTichronous motor (| 551) is quite often used for correcting 
low power factor in a transmission line. It takes in a leading current, 
and thus compensates for the lagging currents of the rest of the system. 
The generating station has to supply the power component of the cur- 

* For the fundamental properties of electrostatic capacity the reader is referred 
to Chapter XXI. 
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rent only. For further details in regard to current and voltage reso- 
nance, see ii 440 to 445. 

462. EXPERIMENT 22-F. — Influence of Capacity in Trans- 
mission Lines. — (a) Take a line, aa in Fig. 365 (or Fig. 353), possess- 
ing ohmic resistance only; connect some capacity across it at the 
middle point between the generator and the load. Select a load at a 
power (actor, say between 60 and 80 per cent. Gradually increase the 
capacity, keeping the load constant. Read load current, capacity cur- 
rent and total current; generator volts, load volta, and the volts across 
the condensers. When varying the load be careful not to obtain con- 
ditions which might give a dangerous current or voltage resonance. 
Repeat a similar run with the same load current, but at a power factor 
of 100 per cent; then at a power factor as low as obtainable. 

Adjust conditions so that the influence of capacity is particularly 
noticeable, and distribute the same capacity in two, three or four points 
along the line, instead of having it concentrated at one point. See how 
this affects the regulation of the line. 

(b) Perform a similar experiment with a line having inductance, 
instead of resistance. Produce voltage resonance (§ 443) under con- 
ditions which may occur on actual transmission lines. In doing this 
be sure to have the line protected by a circuit-breaker or a fuse. 

Report the observed relations in the form of curves, and explain them 
by means of vector diagrams. 

VOLTHETEK LlffB-DROP COHPEHSATORS. 

463, It is desirable in any system of electrical transmission to be able 
to read, on a voltmeter placed in the generating station, the actual volt- 
age at the point of consumption of energy. The simplest and the oldest 
device for this purpose is a pair of pilot vnres between the point of con- 
sumption and the power house. A voltmeter situated in the power 
station, and connected to these wires, reads the voltage at the farther 
end of the line, and the generator pressure is regulated accordingly. 

As the distance of transmission increases, the cost of pilot wires 
becomes prohibitive. Devices are used in such cases, that enable the 
operator in a power house to read the voltage at the receiving end of 
the line, without pilot wires. Some types of line-drop compensating 
devices are described below, 

464. Direct-Current Compensator. — A simple arrangement of this 
kind is shown, in Fig, 366. The station voltmeter, in addition to its 
regular winding, has a compensating winding connected in series with 
the line. This series winding opposes the action of the potential wind- 
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ing, so that the voltmeter ahowa leaa, the heavier the line is loaded. 
The decrease in readmg is proportional to the line current; the drop in 
the line is also proportional to the line current. Therefore, by suitably 
adjusting the number of turns on the compensating winding, or by 
providing a shunt around it, the instrument may be made to indicate 
the voltage at the receiving end of the line, at any load. 

Such a compensating winding may be adapted to almost any com- 
mercial type of direct- or alternating-current voltmeter; but the prin- 
ciple is not quite correct on alternating-current lines, because the drop 
depends m this case not only on the value of the current, but also on 
the power factor of the load. The arrangement described below takes 




this factor into account, and is therefore preferable on alternating- 
current lines. 
465. Mershon Alternating-Current Line-Drop Compensator. — 

The total voltage drop in a transmission line is caused by its resistance 
and reactance, and is proportional to the current. Therefore, by insert- 
ing a certain resistance R and inductance L into the voltmeter circuit 
(Fig. 367) , and making the voltage drop across these proportional to the 
line current, conditions are created in the local circuit, similar to those 
in the actual transmission line. Consequently, voltmeter readings may 
be reduced by the amount of the line drop. With this arrangement, 
the voltmeter, though placed in the power house, automatically reads 
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the voltage at the receiving end of the line, at any value of the current 
and of the power factor. V is an ordinary station voltmeter connected 
to the line through the potential transformer P; if the voltage is suffi- 
-ciently low, this transformer may be omitted. The resistance B and 
the inductance L are connected in such a way that the current passing 
through them is at any moment proportional to and in phase with the 
line current. This is obtained by the use of two series transformers, 
■ C and K, the lirst of which carries in its primary the whole line current. 
A part of the circuit R-L is introduced into the voltmeter circuit, as 
shown in the figure. The points, where the connections are made, are 
Adjustable, so as to be able to compensate for a definite per cent reac- 
tive and ohmic drop. 

The voltage at the voltmeter terminals is a geometrical sum of the 
^nerator voltage, as supplied by the transformer P, and of the voltage 
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Tia. 367. The Mersbon Brrangement for compeoBatlng a voltmeter lor IIn« 
drop; the method can be need on altemating..cuiieDC circuits ooly. 



drop across the compensator. The latter voltage is proportional to 
the line current, and h&a the same hiductive and ohmic components 
as the actual line drop, provided that the compensator is adjusted 
correctly. Therefore, the voltmeter shows the generator voltage, less 
the drop in the line; m other words, the voltage at the receiver end. 
The purpose of the series transformer C is to make possible the 
\ise of the same compensator on lines having widely different current 
output. The ratio of turns of this transformer is selected so as to 
have about 4 amperes in the secondary circuit at full load. The 
purpose of the transformer K is twofold: it permits of giving the 
resistance R and the reactance L values most suitable for the volt- 
meter circuit, and insulates the voltmeter circuit from that of the 
transformer C. In this way it is possible to use the transformer C 
not only for the compensator, but also for the ammeter and the series 
coil of the wattmeter. 
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466. EXPERIMENT 22-0. — Calibrating Line-Drop Compensa- 
tors. — (a) Connect a compensated voltmeter to a direct-current line, aa 
shown in Fig. 366. Load the line and calibrate the device by actually- 
reading the voltage at both ends of the line. The adjustment is con- 
veniently made by a shunt around the compensating coil. Adjust the 
instrument on a heavy load, and see if it reads correctly on partial 
loads. 

(b) Connect the line to an alternating-current supply, and see if the 
adjustment of the device is still correct with non-inductive loads. If 
not, adjust it to read correctly; determine per cent error at other values 
of power factor. After this, take a line having both ohmic and induc- 
tive resistances. Adjust the compensator to read correctly at full load 
and at a power factor of about 80 per cent. Calibrate the instrument. 
mthin practical values of power factor, say from 50 to 100 per cent, 
and from half load to load and a quarter. 

(c) Connect the compensator shown in Fig. 367 and check its cali- 
bration separately for ohmic drop and for inductive drop; then try it 
on a line having both ohmic and inductive resistances. Compare its 
indications with voltmeter readings taken at the receiving end of the 
line, at different values of load and of power factor. 

PREDETEKSmATIOIT OF REGULATIOH OF TRAIfSMISSIOIT LUIES. 

467. In many cases it is difficult, or even impossible, actually to 
measure the voltage drop or regulation of a transmission line at its 
rated load. A method has been devised which permits the calculation 
of the regulation of a line at any load and power factor, from a simple 
short-circuit test. 

With the same notations as in §459 the voltage relations at a certain 
load are represented by Elg. 364. The unknown part of the diagram 
is the triangle KML, 



-'Vs/Vs/Vsr- 



-omnmn- 



with a given current i, the un- 
known quantities are: the 
ohmic resistance r and the 
reactance x of the line. 



FiQ. 368. Determination ot impedance of a Both may be determined ex- 
transmisaion line tram a short-circuit test, perimentally in the following 
way: short-circuit the line 
at the points C and D (Fig. 368) and connect the points A and B to 
a source of direct current. Read volts and amperes; the ratio will 
^ve the ohmic resistance r of the line. Now apply an alternating cur- 
rent, instead of the direct current; again measure the current and the 
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voltage. The ratio will give the impedance of the line. From the 
data thua obtained, the triangle of drop, shown in Fig. 369, may be 
constructed, and the reactance x calculated. The values of r and x 
thus obtained can be used In constructing the diagram, E^g. 364, for 
any desired values of current and power factor. In practice, simplified 
methods are employed some of which are described below. 

468. Kapp's Diagram. — It is not necessary to construct the dia- 
gram, shown in Fig. 364, fo&each value of power factor or current. The 
triangle MKL remains the same at any value of the power factor as 
long as the current remains constant. If the generator voltage OL is 
constant, the point travels on a semicircle having L for its center. 
This gives the so-called Kapp's diagram, shown in Fig. 391; it is the 
same for transformers, as for transmission lines, and with some limita- 
tions is even applicable to alternators. 

The triangle MKL is denoted there by OKC; the generator voltage 
is represented by EC. 01 is the direction of the current vector; the 
receiver voltage is = EO. With non-induclive 
load the receiver voltage is represented by the ^•'^'^ 

vector OEr', at purely inductive load the receiver ^^ *" 

voltage is OE^. Should the line draw a leading cur- -=::— — -. ^ 

rent, because of its capacity, or of an over-excited _ 

u > ^u • i^ u Fio- 369- Triangle 

avnchronous motor, the receiver voltage becomes t u t 
. - 1 . ■ 1 ml 1 ■ 1 *" voltages irom a 

higher than the generator voltage. The theoretical ahort-cireuit test. 
limit of a pure capacity load corresponds to the 
vector OEc. This rise in voltage is explained by a partial resonance 
between the reactance of the line and the capacity of the load (see 
i 443). 

For other values of the current, the triangle OKC b proportionally 
reduced in size; the remainder of the diagram is unchanged. If the 
receiver voltage e, and not the generator voltage E, is maintained 
constant a semicircle is drawn from the point O as a center. Gen- 
erator voltages are in this case represented by variable vectors from 
the point C. 

Charts and tables are in existence by means of which voltage drop 
and regulation can be obtained directly, without constructing a diagram. 
See articles on the subject in the Electric Journal, March and April, 1907; 
also F. G. Eaum's booklet, Altemating-Currenl Calculating Device. 
Charts will also be found in Poster's Pocket-Book and in the Standard 
Handbook. 

469. Analytical Calculation of Voltage Drop. — When voltage drop 
in a line is slight, the difference E — e cannot be obtained with suffi- 
dent accuracy From a diagram. It is better in this case to calculate 
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it analytically. Denoting the an^e NOL in Rg. 394 by a we have 
I E Cob a ^ e Cob <f> + ir; 
(ESina = eSin (p + ix. 

For a given current t and a phase ang^e <ft the angle a may be elimi- 
nated from these two equations, and the resultant equation solved for 
e, or E, whichever is unknown. The solution is simple, when E is 
unknown; both equations are squared and added together. This ^ves 
E» = (e Cos ^ + iry + (e Sin ^ + ix)' . . . . (5) 
which is identical with the formula (5) given in S 459. But when e is 
unknowD, the solution becomes more complicated. Reducing eq. (5) 
to the form of a quadratic equation with 
respect to the unknown variable e, we have: 
e* + 2 je {r Cos ^ + X Sin ^) 
-(£' - i'r' - i'x*) = 0. 
Solving this equation, gives: 
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Fio. 370. 

the values of Sin ^ and of 

the angle ^ for &a-j value of 
power-factor Cob ^- 



e = s/E^ - {ir Sin^ - wCoa ^)* 

- (irCos^+irSin^) ... (6) 

When the line drop is comparatively smalls 

the second term under the radical sign can 

;rain giving be neglected, as compared to E, and we- 

have 



e (approx.)= ff — (irCos^ + i 



1 4-y C7> 



Let, for instance, the ohmic drop ir be 5 per cent of E, the inductive 
drop ix = 7 per cent of E; let it be required to determine the receiver 
voltage and per cent line drop when the power factor of the load is. 
80 per cent lag^ng. We have from trigonometric tables, or from Fig. 
370, that, when Cos ^ =.80, Sin 4> =-60. Consequently, the Approxi- 
mate formula (7) givea: 

£ _ c =- (.05 X .80 + .07 X .60)£ = .082 E, 

BO that the arithmetical difference between the generator voltage E 
and the receiver voltage e is •= 8.2 per cent of E. Applying the exact 
formula (6), gives the line drop equal to .086 E, or 8.6 per cent of the 
generator voltage. 

470. EXPERIMENT 22-H. — Predetemilnatlon of Regulation 
of a Transmission Line. — The method is explained in i 467. Short- 
circuit the terminals at one end of an experimental line containing 
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some ohmic and inductive reaiatance {Tig. 363). Send a lUrect current 
through the line, gradually increasing it to the safe limit: read volta and 
amperes. Repeat the same experiment with alternating current. This 
comprises all the necessary experimental data. 

In order to have a check on the predetermined regulation, it is well 
to take a few readings with the line actually loaded, preferably with 
considerable currents, in order to have a large drop. Take a curve of 
voltage drop, at a current corresponding to 50 per cent overload, between 
as wide limits of power factor as possible. 

Report. From the short-circuit test figure out the resistance and the 
reactance of the line (Fig, 369). Construct Kapp's diagram for a 
current for which the regulation was determined experimentally; check 
a few calculated voltages with those taken experimentally. Figure out 
a few points by using the charts mentioned at the end of § 468, and 
the formuls deduced in { 469. See how closely Kapp's diagram checks 
with them. '■ 
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DISTRIBUTINQ LINES. 

471. As is explained in Art. 446, the principal distiuctioD between 
a distributing line and a transmission line ia that the latter is loaded 
at the end only, while a distributing line has power led off at different 
points (fig. 371). Only one side of the line (say positive) is shown in 



.p^. 



Fio. 371. A distributing line fed from one end. 

this and in the following two sketches; the relations in the negative, or 
the return wire are exactly the same. 
The principal types of distributing lines met with in practice are: 

(1) Lines fed from one end (Fig. 371). 

(2) lines fed from both ends (Fig. 372). 

(3) Bingllne8(Fig. 373). 

A ring-conductor is evidently but a special case of a line fed from two 



Fio. 373. A distributing line ted from both ends. 

ends. City networks are usually laid out so that street conductors 
are fed, if possible, from at least two points, as shown in Fig. 372. In 
case of an accident to one of the feeders the customers may still be 
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temporarily supplied from tiie other feeder, even though the service be 
not as satisfactory, because of a greater voltage drop. 

472. Voltage Drop with Distributed Load. — The voltage drop in 
a line fed from one end (Fig. 371) may be calculated on the basis of 
formula (1) given in I 447. With the same notation as there we have 
for the drop to the farthest consumer N, 

pe ^ I.p.2l ' i (I - ii).p.2 (k - h) , 
100 q q "^ 

(f-ti -i^).p.2{l3-la) , 



The first term on the right side of this equation represents the voltage 
drop across AB, the second across 
BC, etc. In this formula ii, xj, 13, 
etc., represent the currents taken 
by various consumers; the current 



I = ii + it + ia + 




Fig. 373. A ring line. 



is the total current supplied from 

the feeder. After simple mathematical transformations the above 

formula is reduced to 

mo '" "/ ^*^^' "^ **'^ ''" **'^ + ■ ■ -^ 
or finally to 

n= —^ — (5) 

This formula is perfectly analogous to the expression (1) given in 
i 447; it is used for determining the cross-section of a conductor when 
the load is given; or for determining the load that a given conductor 
can carry under the condition that the voltage drop should not exceed 
a certain limit. 

The expression (5) shows that the voltage drop in a conductor 
loaded at several places depends not only on amperes load but on the 
■poailion of the load as well. A small load situated far from the feeder 
A may affect the line drop quite as much as a comparatively heavy 
current taken near the feeder. In other words, voltage drop with dis- 
tributed load is proportional not to amperes, but to ampere-feet. 

It used to be customary to measure load by the number of 16- " 
candle-power lamps instead of by amperes. To show the application ' 
of formula (5), suppose that it is required to figure the sizes of street 
conductors in a city, the maximum drop allowed being 2 per cent, and 
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tlie pressure 100 volts. For copper conductors p " about 10 ohms; a 
100-voIt 16 candle-power lamp coBsunies about 0.5 ampere, and we have 

200 X 10 X O.S S LI 
* ^ 100 . 2 ' 

or 

g = 5 a LI, 

where number of lamps L is introduced instead of amperes i. Know- 
ing the number of lamps to be connected at different places along a 
certain conductor, its erose-aection in circular mils can be easily found 
from this formula. 

The expresfflon 2 U may be represented in the form /Zq = t) 3 i, 
where Zq is the distance from A to the " center of gravity " of the load 
(Fig. 371), considering 11,12, ig, etc., as if they were mechanical forces, 
applied at the distances li, I2, I3, etc.; / is the total load of the line. 
With this substitution, formula (5) becomes: 




=^^^^ (6) 

473. Experimental Lines. — Experi- 
mental lines for studying voltage and 
current relations with distributed load 
are preferably made of German silver, 
manganin, or any other material of a 
comparatively high specific resistance, 
Via. 374. A contact-maker for ^'^ ^ ^o" temperature coefficient. In- 
meaauring ourrenta in a wire. Candescent lamps of 4, 8, 16, and 32 
candle-power may be conveniently used 
as a load. It is simpler and preferable to have only one side of the line 
made of high-re^tance material, the return wire being replaced by a 
heavy copper wire or a bar of a negligible resistance, as in Fig. 353. 

It would not be feasible to have ammeters or even ammeter shunts 
connected in different places of the line, as this would change the uni- 
fona resistance of the line per unit length. It is better to use parts of 
tht! liAe itself as anmieter shunts, the drop being taken by a contact- 
maker, shown in Fig, 374. The milli- voltmeter MV, connected to the 
knife-edges of the contact-maker, measures a voltage drop which is pro- 
portional to the line current, and thus, if the proper constant be applied, 
measures the current itself. The distance between the contacts may be 
made adjustable, so as to give this constant a simple value. 

Two voltmeters should be used, one for keeping the terminal voltage 
constp.nt, another with a three-volt scale for measuring the voltage 
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drop along the line. One double-scale voltmeter may be substituted 
for the two instruments, and a double-throw switch provided for using 
either scale. The return wire of the experimental line should be made 
inaccessible, so that the student could not, by mistake, touch it with one 
of the voltmeter leads connected to the three-volt scale. 

474. EXPERIMENT 23-A. — Voltage Drop in Distributing Lines 
Fed from One End. — The arrangement of an experimental line is 
described in 5 473; the formula for drop ia given in 5 472. (1) Connect 
to the line a certain distributed load, as in Fig. 371, and trace out the 
voltage drop along the line with the three-volt voltmeter. Using the 
contact-maker, measure the currents taken by separate consumers; as a. 
check measure the currents In various pariia <rf the line itself. Repeat, 
the same experiment with a different distribution of load. (2) Connect 
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Fta. 37S. Voltage drop In llsea fed from one end and from both eoda. 

to the line s consumer near the source of power, and another one as far 
from it as possible. Measure the voltage which both of these consumers 
get, as other lamps are gradually connected to the line. This should 
Ulustrate the fact that the consumer at the end of the line M affected 
by a fluctuating load much more than the consumer at the beginning 
of the line. (3) Investigate the influence of the factor 2 ii on voltage 
drop to the consumer at the end of the line. Connect to the line a certain 
number of lamps near the feeding end, and then the same number of 
Jamps near the opposite end of the line. Measure, in both cases, the 
voltage at the terminals of the last consumer. It will be found that the 
same number of lamps affect hia voltage differently in the two cases. 
Now change the number of lamps in one of the groups until he gets the 
same drop in both cases. Verify, that in this case the number of ampere- 
feet (S U) is the same in both groups of lamps. (4) Before leaving the 
laboratory, measure the resistance of the line wire per foot of its length, 
using the drop-<)f-potential method. Make a sketch of the line with dis- 
tances between the connections to the consumers; measure the distance 
between the knife-edges of the contact-maker. 
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Report. Plot to cooductor lengths as abscissae voltage drop as shown 
by the curve A in Fig. 375. I is the feeding-point corresponding to the 
point A in Fig. 371; the dotted lines indicate the places of connections 
to the customers. Check the observed results by calculating the drop 
from the known values of the line resistance and the currents. Give 
and explain the results showing that voltage fluctuations are most pro- 
nounced at the consumers remote from the feeding-point. Show from 
the observed data that the voltage drop is the same with different 
distribution of the load, as long as '^■U has the same value. 

475. Line Fed from Both Ends. — When a conductor is fed from 
two ends (Figs. 372 and 373} there is always a point of division, on one 
side of which the customers are supplied with current from one feeder, on 
the other side from the other feeder. The position of this point depends 
on the instantaneous load, and is always such that %il is the same on 
each side of the point of division. This follows immediately from 
formula (5), because the conductor may be cut in two at the point of 
division of the load, and each half considered as a line fed from one end. 
The condition must then be fulfilled that the drop from both feeding 
points is the same; the drop being proportional to the value of %il, 
we- have 

<Sa)i- (SiOn (7) 

In figuring out the cross-section of a line fed from two ends, all the 
consumers are supposed to be connected simultaneously, and the point 
of division determined under these most unfavorable conditions. Then 
the conductor is assumed cut in two at this point and the cross-section 
figured out from formula (5). 

In some cases the pressure is different at the two feeding-points, 
because the feeders themselves may have different cross-sections, 
different lengths, and carry different loads. In such cpaes, the feeder 
with a higher voltage carries a proportionately larger part of the load. 
The above rule, that the point of division of the load is determined by 
the expression (7), is only true when the same voltage is maintained 
at / and //. If the voltage at 77 is a per cent higher, we have, accord- 
ing to the formula (5) , 

200p(S.-i). 
and 
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Subtracting one equation from the other we get 

o - —^[(Sii), - (SiijJ (8) 

When a = 0, this is reduced to the former condition (Si^)t = {^U),i. 
Formula (8) determines the position of the point of division of the load, 
with a given difference of potential a per cent between the feeders. By 
inserting some resistance in one of the feeders, part of its load can be 
transferred to the other feeder, and vice verea. 

The ring-line, Fig. 373, is evidently identical, from an electrical stand- 
point, with a line fed at the same potential from both ends. 

476. EXPERIMENT 23-B. — Voltage Drop in Distributing Lines 
Fed from Both Ends. — The arrangement is similar to that used in 
Experiment 23-A, except that feeders are connected from the source of 
supply to both ends of the line, and rheostats are provided for regu- 
lating each feeder independently. 

(1) Load the line, and take the distribution of voltage drop with 
only one feeder connected to it (Curve A, Fig. 375). (2) Connect the 
other feeder and see in how far the conditions are improved, and what 
part of the load is taken by the second feeder (Curve B). Keep both 
feeders at the same potential and determine the point of division of the 
load. Measure volts and amperes at separate consumers, in order to 
be able to check the results by calculation. (3) Raise the potential 
of one of the feeders slightly, and find the new distribution of currents 
and voltages; also the new point of division of the load (Curve C). 
(4) Repeat the same experiment with a larger difference of potential 
at the two feeders. (5) Before leaving the laboratory, measure the 
resistance of the line wire per foot of its length, using the drop-of- 
potential method. Make a sketch of the line, with distances between 
the connections to the customers; measure the distance between the 
knife-edges of the contact-maker. 

Re-port. (1) Plot to conductor lengths as abscissse, voltage drop as 
shown in Fig. 375. Curve A refers to a conductor fed from one end, B — 
fed from both ends at the same voltage, and C— when the feeder at // 
has a voltage o per cent higher than that at /. (2) Check the observed 
drop by calculation, from the resistances and currents. (3) Show that 
the point of division of the load, as found during the experiment, satis- 
fies the condition expressed by formula (7), when the two feeding-points 
are at the same potential, and that its position is in accordance with 
formula (8), when the potential is different. 
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roSOLATIOH HEASURBBIBHTS AND LOCATIOH OF FAtrtTS.* 

477. All parts of an electric circuit must be either thoroughly insu- 
lated from the ground or carefully grounded. The return wire of a 
trolley circuit and the middle wire of a three-wire system are examples 
of grounded parts of the circuit; most other parts have to be thoroughly 
insulated from the ground. One accidental ground connection may 
not be objectionable, at least on low-voltage circuits, unless there is a 
regularly grounded wire; in this latter case a second ground means a 
short circuit. 

However, since even one ground connection means that the insu- 
lation is becoming defective, action should be taken before the fault 



Fig. 376. , A static ground-detector. 

has assumed such proportions as to make necessary the shutting down 
of the station, or at least cutting out the damaged part of the circuit. 
Any apparatus which indicates a ground connection, or defective in- 
sulation, is called a ground detector. On high-tension circuits static 
ground detectors are used (Figs. 376 and 377); on low-tension circuits 
ordinary incandescent lamps or a voltmeter are preferable (Fig. 378), 
since the static instrument in its usual form requires a considerable 
voltage in order to give a noticeable deflection. 

478. Static Ground Detectors. — The ground detector, shown in 
Fig. 376, consists of two stationary metal pieces connected to the wires of 
the circuit, and of a movable vane connected to the ground. As long 
as the line is perfectly insulated from the ground, the vane remains in 

* The methods described below apply equally well to transmiasioi) lines and to 
distributing linea. 
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its middle position, equal static charges being induced on both sides. 
When one of the line wires becomes grounded, it can induce no more 
charge, the vane itself being connected to the ground; therefore the 
vane is attracted toward the other side, and the deflection is shown 
on the scale. A ground does not necessarily mean a direct metallic 
connection to the ground; it may be merely a leak through the insula- 
tion, having a resistance of several thousand ohms. The deflection of 
the pointer depends on this "resistance to the ground," and the scale 




Fig. 377. A three-phtise ground-detector. 

of the instrument may be calibrated in ohms, or any other arbitrary 
units. 

On three-phase circuits a ground detector is used, shown in Fig, 377; 
it operates on the same principle as the one described above, but has 
three stationary parts, instead of two, according to the number of line 
wires. The movable part is pivoted so that it can move in all directions 
around a pomt. As in the single-phase ground detector, the vane 
moves from the grounded wire. 

479. Qround-Detector Lamps and Voltmeters. — The low- 
tension ground detector, shown on the left of Fig. 37S, consists of 
ordinary incandescent lamps connected across the line; the middle 
point is thoroughly grounded. A sufficient number of lamps is taken 
80 that they just glow red when there is no ground. Should a dead 
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ground occur on one of the wires, one half of the lamps go out, while the 
other half ^ow bright. Any fault on one side of the line is shown by the 
lamps on the other side glowing brighter. This arrangement is very 
simple and reliable, but does not allow of any quantitative determina- 
tion of the resistance of the fault. This is remedied by the addition 
of a voltmeter, as shown in the same sketch to the right. Knowing 
the resistance of the instrument, the resistance to the ground can be 
calculated from the voltmeter indication. Or else, the voltmeter can 
be calibrated directly in ohms, instead of volts. 

480. EXPERIMENT 23-C. — Calibration of Qround Detectore. 

— The experiment consists of a study of ground-detecting devices de- 
scribed in i i 478 and 479. The following separate measurements should 
be performed; 

(1) Connect ground-detector lamps, as in Fig. 378, and observe 

their action when one of the 
line wires has a fault or a 
dead ground. Calibrate the 
lamps qualitatively, so as to 
be able to judge regarding 
the magnitude of a fault. 
For instance, when the in- 
T^ ? sulation resistance of a fault 

Fia,378. Ground-detecting lamps and voltmeter, is about 2500 ohms, the dif- 
ference in brightness of the 
two lamps is just noticeable in a rather dark place. The difference in 
brightness is easily detected at 1500 ohms; one lamp apparently goes 
out at 200 ohms, etc. Investigate the influence of the number of lamps 
in series on sensitiveness of the indications. 

(2) Calibrate an ordinary voltmeter (Fig. 378) for ohms leakage 
resistance to the ground. This should be done on a low-voltage circuit 
(not more than 500 volts). Connect the voltmeter across the line and 
gradually increase the resistance in series with it by means of a cali- 
brated multiplier. The calibration curve is that between the deflec- 
tions and the resistances in the multiplier. No actual ground is used 
in calibration, but the electrical conditions are the same as in Fig. 378. 

(3) Calibrate a static ground detector (Fig. 376) for ohms resistance 
to the ground. The necessary voltage, say 2200 volts, may be obtained 
by an ordinary voltmeter transformer. For calibration use high- 
resistance carbon rods, the resistance of which has been previously 
determined by some other method, — for instance, by the Wheatstone 
bridge. Connect the stationary blades of the ground detector to the 
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line, and place the carbon roda between one of the line wires and the 
moving element. The observed defiections, plotted to resistances of 
the rods, constitute the calibration curve of the groimd detector. Here 
again, no actual ground need be used in the calibration; however, the 
electrical connections are identical with those obtaining when a fault 
exists on one of the line wires, and the moving element is connected to 
the ground. 

481. Insulation Measurements on Dead Lines. — Insulation 
measurements may be conveniently performed, if the line can be dis- 
connected from the source of power during the test. A separate source 
of power should be used in this case, the voltage of which must be at 
least as high as that to which the line is subjected in regular operation. 




Fio. 379. Meaauring insnlatioD of "dead" linea. 

Sometimes the regular source of power, to which the line is later con- 
nected, is used for tests. The connections for insulation measurements 
are shown in Fig. 379: a voltmeter of a known resistance R is con- 
nected first across the source of voltage Ba, and then between the source 
and the line, as shown in the sketch. Let the first reading be E, the 
second e. Then, if the resistance of the fault is x we have, 
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The voltmeter in both cases measures the voltage of the source of power, 
save that in the first case it is connected to it directly, in the second case 
through the unknown resistance x of the fault, which thus acts as a 
multipher. The deflections of the voltmeter are inversely proportional 
to the total resistance in the voltmeter circuit. This gives the above 
equation, from which the resistance to the ground may be calculated. 
For values of insulation resistance, prescritied by the Fire Underwriters 
for complete installations, see section 66 of the " National Electrical 
Code." 

482. Evershed Ohmmeter. — There are instruments on the market 
which give the resistance of a fault directly in ohms, and supply their 



Fio, 360. The Evershed tdiiiimeter. 

own source of power. A popular instrument of this kind is the Evershed 
ohmmeter, shown in Fig. 380. The box to the right contains a small 
D. C. generator which is operated by hand through a gearing. The 
generator may be wound for any voltage up to 1000 volts. The box 
to the left contains a special galvanometer with a scale calibrated in 
megohms. The connections shown m the sketch are those for measur- 
ing the insulation between two cables. If the insulation is to be 
measured between a cable and the ground, one of the terminals to the 
left is connected to the cable conductor, the other to its lead sheathing. 
The construction of the galvanometer is shown in Fig, 381. The 
moving part consists of a soft-iron needle n with a pointer attached to 
it. The coils cc are connected in series with the generator circuit, the 
coil pp across the unknown resistance X. The magnetizing action of 
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the coila cc tends to aet the needle in the position corresponding to zero of 
the scale. The action of the coil pp tends to set the needle in the posi- 
tion of "infinite resistance." When currents flow through all the coils, 
the needle assumes an intermediate position which depends on the 
ratio of the magnetizing actions of pp and cc. But the current in pp is 
proportional to the pressure at the terminals of the unknown resistance; 
the current in cc is equal to that flowing through the unknown resistance. 
Therefore, the ratio of the actions of the two coils is a measure of the 
unknown resistance (voltage -t- current). 

The scale is calibrated empirically by known resistances. The proper 
speed of rotation for the generator handle is about 60 revolutions per 




Fio. 381. The operating parts of the Erershad ohmmetw. 

minute. The needle is made astatic, so that the indications of the 
instrument are independent of the direction of the test current and of 
terrestrial magnetism. 

The Sage ohmmeter, described in i 19, and the portable bridge, shown 
in Figs. 23 and 24, may also be used for measuring insulation resist- 
ances of lines. It must be kept in mind, however, that these devices 
use low-voltage batteries; in some cases a fault does not show up 
unless a sufficiently high voltage is applied. Therefore, the voltmeter 
method (S 481) is preferable, unless an ohmmeter like Evershed'a is 
available, with which comparatively high voltages may be used. 

483. Insulation Measurements on Live Lines. — On low-voltage 
lines accurate determinations of insulation resistance are possible even 
when the line is in use. The principle of the method is the same as 
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in the groundnJetector voltmeter (Fig. 378). The relations are shown 
more in detail in Pig. 382. A voltmeter of a known resistance R, 
shows a voltage e^ when connected between the positive wire and the 
ground; it shows e, between the negative wire and the ground. The 
unknown insulation resistances between the line wires and the ground 
are denoted by Xp and x, . 
Assume first that a fault exists on the positive side only. Then x, = 




"Eia. 382. loBulation measurements oi 



infinity, and ^ — 0, If the voltmeter reads a voltage E acrosa the line, 
we have the same relation as in 5 290: 



The path of the leakage current is from the positive side of the line, 
through the fault Xp, the ground and the voltmeter e. to the negative 
side of the line. 

The relations become more complicated when the insulation is 
defective on both sides, so that the voltmeter gives appreciable deflec- 
tions in position / and in position II. When the voltmeter is con- 
nected between the positive wire and the ground, the leakage current 
flows through x^ and the voltmeter in parallel with it, through the 
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ground and back through z» to the negative line mn. The total 
resistance of the leakage circuit is thus 
RXf , 
R + T " 
and the leakage current 

E 
* "" fiz, 

fi+^ + ^" 
The part of this current which flows through the voltmeter is cal- 
culated as follows: The currents in parallel are inversely as the resist- 
ances of the paths; hence, i'R = (i — i') Xp, where i' is the current 
through the voltmeter, and (i — i') is the current in Xp. Solving the 
last equation for i' ffivea 

i' '- ix^ -i- {R + Xf). 

Ob the other hand, 

i' = fip -4- fl, 

because the voltmeter reading is Cp and the resistance of the instrument 
is R. Eliminating i and i' from the preceding equations, we get 
ep _ E 

Rxp x^R + x^Xp + x„R ' ■ ■ 



(11) 



When the voltmeter b connected between the negative wire and the 
ground, we get by analogy 

J^ = g (121 

fix, XpB + XfX„ + xji ^ ' 

or, from the last two equations, the simple result 



Xp Xn 



Eliminating x. by means of tbb equation from (11), we finally obtain 
and by analogy 



Xp^R^—^—^ (13) 



x,-g ^-^"-"V ...... (14) 

Using these expressions, the unknown resistances to the ground are 
calculated from the voltmeter readings Cp and e». If the voltmeter 
shows on the positive side, equation (13)^ reduced to (10). Equa* 
tion (14) shows that in this case there is no fault on the negative side 
(x, ~ infin.). 
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484. EXPERIMENT 23-D. — Insulation Measurements on 

Low-Tension Lines. — The methods are described in Si 481 to 483. 
(1) Measure the insulation of a dead line by the method shown in Fig. 
379. Connect the line to a gaa- or water-pipe through a resistance box, 
and take voltmeter readings with the value of this resistance varied from 
zero to infinity. Determine the resistance of the voltmeter by taking a 
reading of some constant voltage without multiplier, and with a multi- 
plier of known resistance. The insulation of the line under test may 
not be quite perfect; therefore it is better to use an artificial ground, 
for instance, a wire carefully insulated from the earth. The leakage to 
this artificial ground may be made to be of any desired value. 

(2) If a direct-reading ohmmeter is available, calibrate it with 
standard resistances; then use the instrument for determining the 
insulation resistance of actual lines previously disconnected from the 
supply. Perform this test in accordance with section 66 of the National 
Electrical Code. 

(3) Measure insulation resistance of a live line, as explained in S 483. 
As the line available for test may have a fault to the ground, use an arti- 
ficial ground, so as to establish known values of leakage resistances x^ 
and x^ (Fig. 382), by means of calibrated resistance boxes. Apply 
the method to the actual measurement of the insulation between the 
line and the earth, without resistance boxes. Before leaving the 
laboratory, measure the resistance R of the voltmeter. 

Report. Give the results of the test (1) and show how nearly the 
resistances calculated from formula (9) check with those actually used 
in the resistance box. Give the results of practice with the direct- 
reading ohmmeter. Calculate the insulation resistances from the test 
(3) and compare them with those actually connected between the line 
and the ground. 

485. Locating Faults. — After a fault has been discovered by a 
ground detector, by measuring insulation resistance, or by some dis- 
turbance in the operation of the line, the next problem is to locate the 
fault, in order to remedy it. Two schemes for locating faults on long 
lines are widely used in practice, both being based on the familiar prin- 
ciple of the Wheatstone bridge. The method shown in Fig. 383 is 
called the Murray loop (J 486) ; it is convenient for use with a slide- 
wire Wheatstone bridge, such as is shown in Fig. 12. With plug or 
dial-type bridges (Figs. 21 and 22), the Varley loop (§ 4S7), shown in 
Fig. 384, is preferable. With both methods the two ground connections 
di and d2 are in the battery circuit, outside the bridge proper, so that 
the resistance of the fault, even though considerable, does not affect the 
result. 
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Portable bridges, such as are shown in Figs. 15 and 23 (Vol. I), and 
are intended for general commercial work, usually have a provision for 
the connections according to the Murray or Varley loop. .Explicit in- 
structions for such tests always accompany the bridge. 

The place of a cross of one wire on another may be determined in the 
same way as a fault to the ground, the good wire being considered as an 
artificial ground. 

486. Murray Loop. — The Ime is short-circuited on one end and 
connected to a slide-wire Wheatstone bridge on the other end, as shown 
in Fig. 3S3. The connections and the lettering are identical with those 
of a regular Wheatstone bridge (Fig, 10) ; the battery circuit is closed 
through the ground. The ratio of the lengths m to n on the slide- ■ 
wire of the bridge gives directly the ratio of the distances to the fault 
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f lo. 383. The MiurBy loop for locating faults. 

from the points a and 6. Knowing the total length of the line, the place 
of the fault is thus calculated with sufficient accuracy; then the fault is 
found by an actual inspection of the line near the place determined by 
calculation. 

With the notations in the sketch, we have, when zero balance of the 
galvanometer is obtained, 

21 - X m 



487. Varley Loop. — Instead of varying the ratio m -i- n for obtain- 
ing the galvanometer balance, as is done in the Murray loop, here this 
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ratio is left constant; but some resistance r (Fig. 384) is graduidly added 
to tlie line, until the galvanometer shows zero. Then with the notations 
in the sketch we have 

(2l-z)a _m 
T + xa n^ 




Fio. 3S4. The Varlej loop lor locating faults. 

where a is the resistance of the line conductor per unit length. Solving 
this equation for the distance x to the fault, we get 



All the quantities in this formula are known, and x may be calculated. 




Fio. 386. An indiictioii lault-locallzer. 
If o is not known, the bridge is connected to the line in the ordinary 
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way, and the reaistance of the total loop measured. Dividing it by the 
length 2 I gives the reslatance a per unit length. When r -= 0, the 
above expression becomes identical with that deduced for the Murray 
method. 

For arrangements used in localizing faults on three-wire systems, see 
an article in the Electrical Review, London, March 15, 1907. 

488. Induction Localizers. — The devices shown in Figs. 385 and 
386 are used to some extent for localizing faults in cables, using alter- 
nating current. Either a telephone receiver or an alternating- current 
ammeter may be used as an indicator. 

With the device shown in Fig. 385, alternating current b put on the 
defective cable, or between the cable and the ground, as the case may 
be, and the observer listens to the noise produced in the telephone 
receiver by secondary currents induced in the triangular coil. He 
follows the cable, and when he passes the fault, the noise either in- 
creases or decreases; this change in noise locates the fault. 




FiQ. 386. A fault-local iziDg transformer. 

The device shown in Fig. 386 is a series transformer for which the 
faulty cable serves as a primary; the secondary is connected to an 
ammeter, or to a telephone receiver. The core of the transformer con- 
sists of two parts hinged together, so that the device can be put on the 
cable at any place. The position of the fault is indicated by a change in 
the hum produced in the telephone receiver, or by a change in the 
ammeter current. The same device may be used for measuring cur- 
rents in cables, without opening the circuit. 
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489. EXPERIMENT 23-E. — Locating Faults in Lines. — The 

experiment is intended to afford practice with the devices and methods 
described in S S 485 to 488. At first, the student himself should provide 
faults on the lines given him, and check the position of the fault by 
observation and calculation. Then he should try to locate faults, pro- 
vided for him by the instructor, and hidden bo that they could not be 
located by a mere inspection of the line. 

Note. The above described methods for locating faults are not alwaTS applica- 
ble on hi^-teasioD transmission lines, since a high voltage is often required to pro- 
duce a flow of current through a partially disabled insulator. A method for quickly 
locating such grounds, using the line voltage, has been described by Mr. L. C. 
Nicholson, in a paper entitled Location of Broken InsulaioTs, read before the Annud 
Convention of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, in June, 1907. The 
method is being successfully used on some 60,000 volt lines radiating from Niagara 
Falls. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE TRANSFORMER — COMMERCIAL TESTS. 

490. Transformera are usually tested for: 

(a) Efficiency; 

(b) Temperature rise in continuoua operation; 

(c) Voltage regulatian, determined by the voltage drop inside the 
transformer itself. 

(d) Dielectric strength of insulation. 

Efficiency teats and calculations are given in |i 315 and 316 of the 
first volume. The methods of testing transformers for the other three 
requirements are described below. 

TEHPERATDRE RISE. 

491. Safety of operation of a transformer depends essentially on 
the maximum temperature which it attains under load. An insulation 
which can stand a considerable over-potential at ordinary temperatures, 
easily breaks down when subjected to a sufficiently high temperature. 
Transformer iron undergoes so-called " aging " under the influence of 
heat, its properties being changed so that the hysteresis loss increases 
considerably. This in turn increases the temperature of the trans- 
former. Therefore a test for temperature rise under actual load con- 
ditions is one of the most important practical transformer tests. 

" In electrical conductors, the rise of temperature should be deter- 
mined by their increase of resistance, where practicable. Temperature 
elevations measured in this way are usually in excess of temperature 
elevations measured by thermometers. In very low resistance circuits, 
thermometer measurements are frequently more reliable than measure- 
ments by resistance method. Where a thermometer, applied to a coil 
or winding, indicates a higher temperature elevation than that shown 
by resistance measurement, the thermometer indication should be ac- 
cepted." (Sec. 266 of the Standardization Rules of the American 
Institute of Electrical Enpneers.) 

A transformer heats up in operation because of its core loss and of 
the I^R loss in its windings. Core loss depends on the flux in the iron, 
or, which is the same, on the applied voltage, and is practically inde- 
pendent of the load; copper loss is directly proportional to the square of 
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the current flowing through the TCiiidings. Therefore, in order to 
determine temperature rise in a transformer, it must be subjected to its 
full rated voltage and full-load current simultaneously. 

Such a test offers no difficulties with small lighting transformers, 
which can be loaded on lamp rheostats, etc.; but with large high-tension 
transformers a load test is not only difficult and expensive but in 
many cases impossible. When two similar transformers are avail- 
able one transformer can be loaded on the other, and this latter con- 
nected back to the source of supply, so that no power is wasted except 
that necessary for supplying the losses in both transformers. This 
so-called " pumping-back " method, also known as the " stray power " 
or " opposition " method, is used in testing not only transformers 
but generators and motors aa well (Chaps. XIV and XXVII). 
492. Opposition Test on Transformers. — The connections for an 
opposition heat teat on two trans- 
formers are shown in Fig. 387. A and 
B are the two transformers under 
test; their low-tension ^rindings are 
connected in parallel to the power 
supply, and the high-tension winding 
are connected in opposition to each 
other. As the transformers are iden- 
tical, no current flows through their 
secondaries, and but a small magnetiz- 
ing current flows through the low- 
tension winding. At the same time 
full iron loss takes place in the cores 
of the transformers, they being sub- 
jected to the full rated voltage. If now a full-load current should be 
made to circulate in the windings, the transformers would be under 
the same conditions of heating, as under actual full load. Aa we are 
here concerned with PR loss only, it is not necessary that the heating 
current should be an alternating current of the right frequency; it may 
be a current of any frequency, or even a direct current. If no suitable 
alternating current is available, both the high- and the low-tension 
circuits can be opened at some place, and sources of direct current 
introduced, sufficient to produce the desired currents in the windings. 
A more convenient method is to open but one of the circuits, say 
the primary, and to introduce there a comparatively low-voltage source 
of alternating current of any frequency. This auxiliary source is 
shown in figure in the form of a transformer C By regulating the 
voltage of this source, a full-load current can be produced in the primaries 
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of the transformers under test; this current induces in turn a full-load 
current in the aecondariea, which therefore need not be opened for any 
purpose. This ia particularly convenient when the secondaries are 
wound for comparatively high voltages. 

In this test the transformers are under actual load conditions as far 
as the losses and heating are concerned; at the same time, the energy 
supplied from outside is merely sufficient to cover the losses. For^ 
instance, with two 1000-kw. transformers having a full-load efficiency 
of about 98 per cent, the total expenditure of power with the above test. 
would be but 40 kw. 

When but one transformer is available, the same test may be per- 
formed by connecting in opposition the two halves of both winding. 

493. Extrapolation of Heating Curves. — Commercial transformers 
usually attain their final temperature after a full-load run of 10 hours or 
thereabouts; there- 
fore it is out of the 
question to attain 
this final state 
during a laboratory 
exercise. The 
following method 
makes it possible 
to predict the final 
temperature, and 
also to figure out 
approximately the 
maximum load which the transformer under test can carry continually. 
Let OMQ (Fig. 388) be the " heating " curve of a transformer, or 
the curve of temperature rise with time. Assume that only the part 
OM could be determined experimentally, and that it is required to 
find the position of the line PQ of the ultimate temperature rise, also 
to construct a portion of the curve beyond M. The method for doing 
this is given below without proof; for a mathematical proof of the 
formulae used, the reader is referred to | j 496 and 497. 

Let abscissae of the heating curve, representing time, be denoted by x, 
and ordinates, or temperature rise above air, by T. Let the abscissa 
and the ordinate of the point M be X4 and T4. Divide xt into four equal 
parts corresponding to the points with abscissae: 




Fio, 388. AnalyfflB of heating and cooling 



a;2 = 2ii 

Xt " 4 ii. 



(1) 
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Measure the corresponding ordinates Ti, T3, T3 and r«, and calculate 

the expression 

z = JZl^lI^ (2) 

The ultimate temperature rise, or the distance of PQ from the axis 
of absciasie, may be calculated from any one of the four expressions 
below: _ 

A = - 



1 - 



T2 

1 -2= 

1 - ff 



(3) 



It IB well to determine A from all the four expreasiona (3) and to take 
an average, in order to allow for irregularities of the curve. 

If it is desired to continue the curve beyond M, take points x^ — &x, 
Xa — 6 X, etc., and calculate the corresponding ordinates Ts, To, etc., 
from the expressions 

A = ~ 



1 - 



(4) 



which are analogous to (3), and in which A and z are known quantities. 

Theory and experience show that heating curves such as OM are 
exponential curves (see equation (7) in | 496). Therefore, instead of 
extrapolating by means of the equations (4 ) , OM may be plotted to P Q 
as abscisssB, using a logarithmic scale. This converts the curve into a 
straight line which is easily produced to any desired point, and the ordi- 
nates replotted to an ordinary scale (see Note on p. 88). 

4SM. Use of the Cooling Curve. — In some eases the " cooling " 
curve of the transformer is available (Fig. 388), or the curve which 
gives temperatures of the transformer left to cool, after having been 
heated, the power being shut off. This curve may be used in addition 
to the curve OM in order to find the ordinate A and to extrapolate the 
heating curve beyond the point M. That is, the theory shows (see 
{ 496) that 

(5) 



-4-a' 
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where T, as before, ia an ordinate of the heating curve, such as DK, 
t ifl the correaponding ordinate kD of the cooling curve, and (o is the 
initial temperature on the cooling curve. 

The cooling curve is supposed to be given throughout its whole 
working range; at any rate, being an exponential curve, it may be easily 
extrapolated by being plotted to a logarithmic scale, which converts it 
into a straight line. 

Take a point K for which both T = DK and ( = Dk are known ; 
substituting these values in equation (5), determine A = DN. Do 
this for a sufficient cumber of points on the part OM of the heating 
curve, so as to be able to draw the line PQ of the ultimate temperature 
rise with aufEcient accuracy. To find points on the heating curve 
beyond Af the same equation (5) is used; the coefficient A is now known, 
and T can be calculated for any value of t. 

It is interesting to note, that any point on the cooling curve may be 
selected for to, because only the ratio ( to to enters into calculations, and 
this ratio is constant for an exponential curve. 

The above formulse and deductions have a practical meaning only 
when the temperatures of different parts within the transformer are 
fairly uniform, which is the ease in a transformer designed along 
rational lines. Otherwise, the temperature T in the heating curve has 
no definite meaning; T for some parts of the transformer may be far 
beyond the safe limit, though the average T may not be excessive. In 
oil-filled transformers differences of temperature in different parts are 
never very great, and it is sufficient for the above purpose, to take 
the temperature of oil as an indication of the average temperature 
of the transformer. 

495. EXPERIMENT 24-A. — Heat Run on Transformers. — The 

experiment should be performed on two identical transformers, as in Fig. 
387. An auto-transformer with regulating taps may be used for the 
" booster " transformer C. Insert thermometers into the oil and into 
the iron and windings; adjust the currents and the voltages to corre- 
spond to the desired load. 

When performing this test the student should bear in mind that the 
secondary winding is subjected to a high voltage the instant a low 
voltage is applied to the primary winding. Therefore the student must 
be careful not to put on any voltage whensoever, unfU expliciily told to do so 
by the instructor, and should not touch any loindings while the trans- 
former is under test. 

The temperature rise of the windings must be calculated from the 
increase of resistance, the measurements being performed at th^ begin* 
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ning, at the end of the run, and a few times during the test. This is 
necessary because the thermometers show the temperature of the 
external part of the insulation only; the temperature inside the coil may 
be appreciably higher (Fig. 3, Vol. I), The resistance la measured 
by the drop-of-potential method, using direct current (j 7). In measur- 
ing the resistance during the heat test the readings must be made as 
rapidly as possible, in order to prevent the transformer from getting 
cooled off. The best scheme is to have a double-throw switch arranged 
so that the transformer can be instantly switched from alternating 
current over to direct current and back. Be sure to remove the volt- 
meter leads when the current is on and ofE, because a high induced e.m.f. 
during the variable state of the current may bum out the voltmeter. 

(a) Measure the cold resistances, and then begin the temperature run 
proper. Keep the load constant, read thermometers every five 
minutes, and from time to time measure resistances, as a check. The 
time usually allotted for a laboratory experiment is not sufficient for 
obtaining the final temperature of the transformer. Unless the cir- 
cumstances allow of taking a continuous run of from 8 to 10 hours, the 
student will have to extrapolate the heating curve, as explained in 5 493. 
It is well to run the test on an overload, so as to get a sufficient rise of 
temperature within two or three hours. 

(6) After the heat test take a core-loss curve within a wide range of 
voltages. This curve may be of use, should the results of the tempera- 
ture run show that the temperature rise is too large or too small, for 
then it is possible to tell by how much to change the voltage (or the 
current) in order to bring the temperature rise to the desired value. 
Suppose, for instance, the final temperature rise of a transformer to be 
70 degrees C. above the surrounding air. This is more than the safe limit, 
50 degrees C, allowed for ordinary transformers. Now the rating of the 
transformer for continuous load can be figured out as follows: Suppose 
that the iron loss during the test was 550 watts and the copper loss 850 
watts. Thus, a total loss of 1400 watts causes a temperature rise of 70 
degrees; the loss that corresponds to a temperature rise of 50 degrees is 
therefore equal to 

1400 X p^= 1000 watts, 

which allows 1000 — 550= 450 watts for copper loss. Consequently, the 
current during the test was 

times higher than should be allowed in continuous operation. 
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It may occur that a transformer b run at such a high voltage that the 
temperature limit is exceeded at no load, i.e. with the iron loss alone. 
This will show that the transformer haa been designed for a lower voltage, 
or a higher frequency; for the iron loss depends on the flux, and the flux 
decreases directly with the voltage and inversely with the frequency. 

Report. Plot the core-loss curve to volts as abscissa, and the heat- 
ing curve to time as abscissse. Calculate the ultimate temperature rbe, 
as explained in S 493, or according to the method stated in I 494. It 
may occur that the load or the voltage selected for t!ie test was too 
high for the transformer, so that the ultimate temperature rise A. is 
beyond that which the insulation of the transformer can safely stand. 
If thb is the case, the student is expected to find out how many hours 
the transformer can stand this load until the highest allowable tem- 
perature rise of 50 degrees C. is reached. Also, what are the maximum 
load and voltage which the transformer can carry indefinitely; in other 
words, what should be the true rating of the transformer. 

496. Equations of Cooling and Heating Curves. — The mathe- 
matical expressions for heating and cooling curves (Fig. 388) will now be 
deduced. We shall make the assumption that the heat exchange between 
a warm body and the surrounding air is proportional to the excess 
of temperature of this body above that of the air. This assumption is 
confirmed by experience, at least within the limits of temperatures at 
which electrical machinery is operating. 

(a) Cooling Curve. Let the excess of temperature of a cooling body 
over that of the air be t degrees Centigrade, and let K be the number of 
watts radiated in one second, when the difference in temperature between 
the body and the surrounding air is one degree Centigrade. Then the 
number of watta radiated during an infinitesimal element of time dx, 
is 

Kt. dx. 

On the other hand, if C is the number of watts it is necessary to com- 
municate to the body in order to raise its temperature by one degree 
Centigrade, and di is the decrease in temperature during the time 
dx, the body must have lost Cdt watts, radiated through its surface- 
Thus, we have 

Kt.dx+C .dt = 0. 

The integral of this equation is 

-g-x-U,g-, 

where (o is the initial difference of temperature, i,e. when x — 0. The 
integration can be easily checked by differentiating the result. Denoting 
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the ratio K to C by B, and eliminating the logarithmfl, we get the fol- 
lowing equation of the cooling curve; 

( = io ■ e -^^ (6) 

where e is the basis of Naperian logarithms; B is & coefficient which 
characterizes the thermal properties of the transformer. 

(6) Heating Curve. In deducing the equation of the heating curve, 
we assume that W watts are being continually communicated to the 
body from an external source, and are converted into heat. In the 
specific ease under consideration, W represents the iron loss and the 
copper losses in the transformer. The body loses by radiation, as 
before, K T. dx watts and its increase in temperature dT is due to the 
difference Wdx — KT. dx watts, or 

W.dx- KT.dx = C.dT. 
The integral of this equation is 

r = A (1 - e-fl') (7) 

which can be easily checked by differentiating it. In this formula B 
has the same value as in (6), and A = W -r- C ia the ultimate tempera- 
ture rise after an inhnite time (Fig. 3SS). Substituting the value of 
e~^' from (6) into (7) the equation of the heating curve is reduced to 
the following simple form : 

^ = ^('-t) <^' 

This is the formula used in 5 494 above for extrapolating the heating 
curve, 

497. Theory of Extrapolation of Heating Curves. — The method 
of extrapolation, given in I 493 without proof, may now be deduced 
from equations (6) and (7). 

Writmg (7) for the points corresponding to (1), we have: 
Ti = A (l - e^*^ ) 
7-2 = A (1 - e~^^) 
Ts- A(l- e-^«") ■ " 
7-4 = A (l - e-*^'-) 
To eliminate A, form the expression 

T.-T,_ e-""- -,-•" ■ _ ,-"". (l - e-'") 
T2 - Ti t-'- - <.-»■" e-"". (1 _ ,-»•.) ■ 
from which 



(8) 



"Vl 



r, - Ti 

this expression is denoted for brevity by ? in equation (2). 
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Substituting (9) in (8) the equations (3) are obtained, and the method 
is thus proved. Equation (5) is obtained by substituting e~^' from 
(6) in (7). 

VOLTAGE REGULATIOM. 

498. The term "voltage regulation" generally is used to indicate 
variations in voltage at the terminals of an apparatus, under dif- 
ferent toad conditions. More specifically, regulation is defined, in 
this country, as per cent rise in voltage, when the full rated load is 
suddenly thrown off the machine, all other conditions remaining the 
same. Thus, if a transformer gives its rated secondary pressure of 110 
volts at full non-inductive load, and the voltage rises to 113 volts vhea 
the load is thrown off (the primary voltage being kept constant), the 
regulation of the transformer by definition is: 



113 - 110 

110 



2.73 per cent. 



The question of regulation is of great practical importance, particularly 
in case of lighting transformers, where a difference of even two per cent 
between the no-load and the full-load voltage is quite appreciable in 
the quality and quantity of light given by incandescent lamps. In 
transformers used on power circuits this is not so important, except 
where' incandescent lamps are connected to the same circuit. In this 
case the requirements for regulation must be very strict, because the 
inherent regulation of a transformer on inductive loads is worse than 
on non-inductive load. 

In many cases it is difficult to measure voltage drop and regulation 
under actual load conditions. Take, for instance, the case of a 2000-kw,, 
60,000 to 10,000-volt transformer: It is diSicuIt to find a rheostat for 
loading such a transforrher, and also a voltmeter that would measure 
a few per cent drop at such voltages with sufficient accuracy. 

Therefore a method has been devised which permits the pre-deter- 
minaiion or calculation of the regulation of a transformer from a simple 
short-circuit test. Such a test requires power to but a few per cent of 
the rated capacity of the apparatus, and may be performed with a 
comparatively low voltage. The method is analogous to that described 
in S 467 for the predetermination of regulation of transmission lines. 

499. Predetermination of Reg;ulation of a Transformer. — Volt- 
age drop in a transformer is caused chiefly by the inductance of the 
windings; also to some extent by their ohmic resistance. The induct- 
ance is caused by leakage fluxes, which surround one of the windings, 
without being interlinked with the other winding. 
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It is very difficult, if not impossible, to separate the primary induct- 
ance in a transformer from the secondary; fortunately, this is not 
necessary for predetermining the regulation of a transformer, since the 
primary and the secondary inductances act together as one equivalent 
mductance. This combined or equivalent inductance can be easily 
determined from a short-circuit test, similar to that described in 5 467 
in application to transmission lines; the only difEerence being that 
the transformer circuit, instead of being contmuous, consists of two 
parts connected by a magnetic link, or the useful magnetic flux of the 
transformer (Fig. 241). This, however, affects the results only m so 
far that the energy appears in the secondary circuit at a different voltage, 
depending on the ratio of turns, primary and secondary. 

Thus, uistead of considering the primary and the secondary impe- 
dances separately, the secondary impedance may be imagined transferred 
into the primary circuit {Fig. 389). 

When making this transfer both the secondary resbtance i"2 and the 
reactance x^ must be multiplied by the square of the ratio of numbers of 




I ' -H' 
• ' — WWaA^^^ 

Pia. 3S9. Equivalent reBlstance and equivalent reactance of & transformer. 

turns, = (ni/na)^. A proof of this is given in the next article. We have 
now an ideal transformer without any drop, and some resistance and 
mductance in series with it. The problem of predetermining the 
regulation is the same as in the case of a transmission line. The com- 
bined or equivalent impedance of the transformer is determined by short- 
circuiting one side of it and applying a low voltage to the other side. 
From the measured current and voltage, a triangle is constructed, as in 
Fig. 369. The resistances are measured separately with direct current, 
and the reactance Xi + x^. (ni/re2)^ thus calculated, is used for the 
predetermination of regulation at difTerent loads, as in the ease of a 
transmission line. 

500. Transferring Resistances from Primary into Secondary. — 
The above given method for transferring the secondary impedance into 
the primary circuit is baaed on the general property of the transformer, 
that two resistances, differing from each other in the ratio (ni/na)^! 
being mserted into the primary and the secondary circuits respectively. 
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give the same per cent drop. Let Ri be a resistance inserted into the 
primary circuit, and R^ another resistance connected in series with the 
secondary circuit. Per cent voltage drop caused by the first resistance 
is i\Ri/e\ and that caused by the second resistance is tafig/^a. Remem- 
bering that 

iiTii = izTis, and —1 = — 1 
we find that these two expressions are identical if 

This means that resistances (ohmic or inductive) may, for purposes of 
computation, be considered transferred from the primary circuit into the 
secondary, provided they are reduced as the square of the ratio of the 
number of turns. In other words, the resistance Ri gives the same per 
cent drop in the primary circuit as a resistance Rj (»i2/"i)^ in the second- 
ary circuit; in problems, where voltage drop and regulation alone are 
considered, these two resistances may be used indiscriminately. Another 
proof based on considering the actual vector diagram of the transformer 
is given in i 503 below. 

501. Example of Predetermination of Regulation. — After these 
preliminary considerations it can be shown, in an example, how to pre- 
determine the regulation of a transformer. First of all, detennine as 
accurately aa possible its ratio of transformation at no load. Let it 
be 2200 to 110 volts; then measure the ohmic resistances of both wind- 
ings, using direct current (drop -of -potential method). Let the resist- 
ance of the primary be 1.05 ohms, and that of the secondary = 0.002 ohm. 
Now short-circuit the secondary (low-tension) terminals and apply at 
the primary terminals a voltage sufficient to produce a considerable 
current in the windings. It is advisable to short-circuit the secondary 
winding through an ammeter in order to be able to read the current in 
it; in figuring out the results, the resistance of the ammeter must be 
added to that of the secondary winding. Let the applied pressure be 
120 volts, and the currents, primary and secondary, 25 amperes and 500 
amperes. The currents are almost exactly in the same ratio as the 
no-load voltages. If the resistance of the secondary ammeter is 
0.001 ohm, the total secondary resistance is 0.003 ohm, or, reduced to 
the primary circuit, 0.003 X 20^ = 1,2 ohms. Thus, the total equiva- 
lent ohmic resistance of the transformer, reduced to the primary circuit 
is 1.05 -I- 1.2 = 2.25 ohms. 
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Now with reference to Fig, 369 we can say: the total applied voltage 
Eq = 120 volts is used partly for overcoming the equivalent ohmic 
drop of the transformer, partly by its equivalent reactance. The first 
drop is equal to 2.25 X 25 = 56.2 volta; therefore the reactance drop is 



V (120)2 - (56.2)3 _ 105.7 volts; 

hence the equivalent reactance, reduced to the primary circuit, is 

-i^ - 4.23 ohms. 

Let it be required to predetermine the regulation of this transformer 
at a constant secondary voltage of 110 volts, an output of 70 kw., and 
a power factor of 80 per cent. The secondary current is 

- = 796 amperes. 



110 X 

or, reduced to the primary circuit, 796/20 = 39.8 amperes. The volt- 
age cq at the primary terminals of the ideal transformer (Fig. 389) is 
2200 volts. The equivalent ohmic drop = 2.25 X 39.8 = 89.5 volta; 
the equivalent reactive drop = 4.23 X 39.8 = 169 volts. We now 
construct the diagram, as in Fig. 364, and find that the voltage ei 
(Fig. 3S9) is 2370 volts. The same result follows from formula (5) in 
M 459 and 469: 

61= =■ (2200 X .80 + 89.5)3 + (2200 X .60 + 169)2 

from which ei ■= 2370 volts. At no load this voltage produces a second- 
ary pressure of 

?^^= 118.5 volts; 

20 

therefore, by definition, the regulation of the transformer at this par- 
ticular load is 

118.5 - 110 _ 



110 



= 7.7 per cent. 



502. EXPERIMENT 24^. — Regulation of a Transformerfrom 
Short-Circuit Test. — The experiment is performed as explained in the 
preceding article. If possible, the student should obtain, very accurately, 
at least one set of voltmeter readings on actual load, preferably on an 
overload with a low power factor (most unfavorable conditions) , so as 
to check the predetermmed regulation with that observed experi- 
mentally. 
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In addition to these tests it is desired tliat tlie student verify the 
above deduced law (5 500), that reaiatancea can be transferred from 
the primary circuit into the secondary by multiplying them by the 
square of the ratio of number of turns. This can be tried either during 
the short-circuit test, or during the load test. Connect a certain 
resistance in series with the secondary circuit so as to reduce the 
secondary voltage to a certain value. Then reduce the voltage to the 
same value by inserting some resistance into the primary circuit. 
Measure the two resistances and see if they satisfy the above rule. 
Perform the same test with two reactances. 

Report. Construct Kapp's diagram, as explained in I 504, and plot 
per cent regulation with full-load current, to power factor as abscissas. 
Show how closely the predetermined regulation checks with the ob- 
served. Give experimental results with regard to transferring resist- 
ances from the primary into the secondary circuit. 

503. Vector Diagram of Transformer. — Actual relations of cur- 
rents and voltages in a transformer are shown in Fig. 390, The hori- 
zontal line represents 
the vector of the use- 
ful flux, common to 
both windings; the 
vectors of the two in- 
duced e.m.f.'s, OEi 
and OE2, are per- 
ArUoH] pendicular to the vec- 

^'^ tor of the flux; also, 

OEi -^ OE2 = ni + 
712. The vector iz of 
the secondary current 
lags behind the termi- 
nal voltage 62 by an 
angle ^a depending on 
the load. The vector 
of the primary current 
ii is directly opposite 
Fro. 890, Performance diagram of a transformer ; the ^0 j- (neglecting the 
croM-hat*hed triangle representB the total drop. magnetizing compo- 

nent) and t't -i- t'a = Wj -=- ni. The applied primary voltage OAi = ei 
is larger than OEi by the amount i^i^i representing the primary drop. 
E\Ai consists of the ohmic component EiBi = i^ri, and of the reactive 
component B^A^ = i\X\. The first vector is parallel to the vector of 
the current ii, the second is perpendicular to it. 
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The voltage OA2 at the secondary terminals is smaller than the 
induced secondary e.m.f. OE2 by the amount E2A2 representing the 
secondary drop. This drop again consists of two components, igra 
parallel, and i^2 perpendicular to the vector of the current is- 

It will be noted, that the vector of the primary drop, EiAi/is added to 
the primary e.m.f., while the secondary drop E2A2 is subtracted from 
the secondary e.m.f. This is because the voltage at the primary ter- 
minals must overcome not only the counter-e.m.f. of the transformer, 
but the drop as well. On the contrary, there is no counter-e.m.f. in 
the secondary circuit, and the voltage available for the load is equal to 
that induced in the transformer, less the amount lost in its secondary 
impedance. 

For practical purposes it is important to know the relation between 
the terminal voltages OAi and OA2, and not between the induced 
voltages OEi and OE2, which cannot be measured. To eliminate the 
latter, multiply all the sides of the polygon 0£2B2A2 by the ratio ni-r-nj 
and substitute {iitii -f- 712) for ia; then turn the polygon over into 
such a position, that OE2 coincides with OEi. The new position 
of the polygon is 0EiB'2A'2. Completing the figure OA'zKAi the 
relation may be obtained between the primary terminal voltage OAi 
and the secondary terminal voltage OA'2 (reduced to the primary 
circuit). The difference between the two, or the total e(iuivalent drop 
in the transformer, is represented by the vector -I'aAi. This drop can 
be resolved into an equivalent ohmic component A'sK and a reactive 
component KAi. It will be easily seen from the figure that iiRi — 
A'2K = A'2B'2 + EiBi = A'2B'2+iiri. But A'2B'2 = A2B2{ni-i-n2)^ 
i^iini -T- na) =nr2(ni -^"2)^- Substitutinganddividingby ii, weget: 

Equivalent ohmic resistance, Ri = ri + ra (ni -¥■ wa)*- 
Analogously, we obtain 

Equivalent reactance, Xi = ii + X2 (m -i- rta)^. 
The same expressions are developed in | 500, except that the equivalent 
resistance ia there reduced to the secondary circuit. The above deduc- 
tion can therefore be considered 33 another proof of the proposition that 
resistances and inductances can be transferred from one circuit into the 
other, when multiplied by the square of the ratio of the number of turns. 

504. Kapp's Diagram. — It would be a tedious process to construct 
the diagram Fig. 390 separately for different values of load and power 
factor. With a certain value of current, the triangle A'2KAi is in- 
dependent of the power factor, the only variable being the angle ^3 
between the terminal voltage and the current. Dr. G. Kapp suggested 
a modification of the above diagram (Fig. 391), convenient for pre- 
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determining regulation at a given current with varying power factor 
of the load. Tlie triangle OKC in Fig. 391 is tiie same as the triangle 
A'^KAi in Fig. 390, In either case it is constructed from the result 
of a short-circuit test (Fig. 369), OE, is the direction of the vector 
of the current, primary and secondary. The primary line voltage ei 
being constant, a semicircle b described from C as a center, with a 
radius equal to ei. To find the secondary voltage ea (reduced to the 
primary circuit) draw the vector OE at an angle 03 corresponding to 
the power factor of the load. The length OE gives the value of the 
secondary voltage corresponding to this power factor. 

With purely inductive load, the secondary voltage b a minimum, 
and is represented by the vector Ofi, perpendicular to i. With a non- 
inductive load, the secondary terminal voltage is equal to OE in phase 
with the current 01. In 
case of a pure capacity 
load, the secondary voltage 
is equal to OE^! it b larger EoV" 
than the applied voltage ei 
(reduced to the same num- 
ber of turns). This is due 
to a partial resonance 
between the capacity of the 
load and the inductance of 
the transformer itself (see 
S 443). 

If the secondary instead 
of the primary voltage is 
constant, a semicircle must be drawn from as a center; the vectors 
from C to the intersection with this semicircle then give the values of 
the primary voltage necessary for maintaining the required secondary 
voltage with a varying power factor. 

For other values of current, the triangle OKC must be changed 
corresponduigly; the rest of the diagram remains the same. 

The difficulty in applying Kapp's diagram to actual transformers 
is that the triangle OKC is comparatively small, and therefore the 
difference between OE and CE cannot be measured with sufficient 
accuracy. For this reason some prefer to express analytically the rela- 
tions shown in Fig. 390 and to figure out the required voltage from a 
formula similar to that given in 5 459. Another solution is to use 
tables and charts mentioned in | 468, by means of which per cent 
voltages are read off directly for ^ven percentages of ohmic and in- 
ductive drop, and at any current and power factor. 




Vector of Ouireat- 



Kspp'a diagram of v 
and regulation. 



)ltage drop 
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TEsrnro issulation. 

505. Samples of inaulating materials used in the conatruction of 
electrical machinery are tested for dielectric strength before the 
materials are accepted. This is done by applying to the sample a high 
voltage until it is pierced through by the electric spark. This is simi- 
lar to testing mechanical strength of materials. In using insulating 
materials a factor of safety is assumed, as in the case of structural iron 
or machine parts. Thus, for instance, a sample of insulation which 
can stand 10,000 volts as a limit would not be used for a strain higher 
than 2000 volts in a lighting transformer, thus allowing for a factor of 
safety equal to five. 

The most important materials used as electrical insulation are 
impregnated cloths and fabrics, treated paper and other fibrous 
materials, rubber, glass, porcelain and mica. Wire used for windings 
is usually double-cotton insulated {magnet wire); the coils, after be- 
ing wound, are impregnated with special insulating varnishes which 
increase the insulating properties of the cotton and preserve it from 
atmospheric influences. A great majority of modem transformers 
and high-tension switches are oil-immersed, so that oil must be added 
to the list of insulating materials. 

High voltages necessary for testing are obtained by means of special 
transformers (Fig. 392), so-called testing transformers. No large out- 
put is required of such transformers, but they must g^ve very high 
voltages, and these voltages must be easily adjustable within a wide 
range. 

The description and tests ^ven below are intended to familiarize the 
student with the properties of various insulating materials, rather than 
with the methods of testing insulation of actual transformers. The 
reasons are: (1) The student is naturally interested in determining the 
point at which a transformer " breaks down "; no school could afford to 
, supply transformers for such tests. (2) The ability of a transformer 
to stand an over-potential depends upon the combined action of more 
than one insulating material used in it; the beginner should first become 
familiar with the properties of each material separately. 

506. Description of a Testing Transformer. — A convenient 
arrangement for testing insulation, as well as for other high-tension ex- 
periments, is shown in Fig. 392. Two transformers are used: one is the 
testmg transformer proper, the other serves for regulating the voltage. 
To insure a better insulation the testing transformer should preferably 
have no taps. It is well to interpose a third transformer, the so- 
called insulating transformer, with a " one to one " ratio between the 
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tegulating and the testing transformer; this is an additional saf^uard 
to the operator in case of defective insulation. The sample / to be 
tested is placed in the glass case GG. The switches ftfc, mounted on 
the doors of the case, are connected into the low-tension supply circuit. 
This is done for the safety of the operator: in order to reach the sample, 




Fio. 30^ Diagram of connections for disruptii 



he has to open the doors of the glass case, and to do this he has to open 
the switches kk, thus disconnecting the transformer from the source of 
supply. 

The details of the circuit are as follows: The current from a low- 
pressure supply passes through the circuit-breaker C. B. and through 
the above-mentioned safety switches kk to the main switch M. S. and 
to the primary of the regulating transformer. The secondary of this 
transformer is wound in six sections, five of them being used for coarse 
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regulation and the sixth for fine regulation. Coarse regulation is 
obtained by throwing the switches a, b, c, i and e to the right; fine 
regulation is done by the handle F. The secondary of the regulating 
transformer is connected directly to the primary of the testing trans- 
former, the voltage being here raised many times. For instance, the 
regulating transformer may be made to raise the voltage from 110 to 
2000 volts, and the testing transformer wound with the ratio 100:1; 
such a combination gives testing voltages up to 200,000 volts. 

The electric pressure across the sample under test is measured by the 
voltmeter V connected to the 
low-tension side of the testing 
transformer, it being only 
necessary to multiply volt- 
J meter indications by the ratio 
of transformation. Some- 
times a spark gap is used in 
parallel with sample under 
test, as shown in the sketch. 
A table may be found in 
the Stajidardization Rules 
of the American InstHule of 
Electrical Engineers, giving 
sparking distances for various 
voltages up to 300,000 volts. 
Some engineers do not trust 
the spark gap, and object to 
its being used, A spark gap 
is, however, a good precau- 

Pi..m Aol.mptort«lng.n.d«lon, U"" 'f'"" ''° .ccidsntal 

nse of voltage beyond a 
desired limit; as soon sa this limit is reached a spark jumps across 
the gap and the rush of current opens the circuit-breaker on the low- 
tension side. 

507. Disruptive Strength of Solid Dielectrics, Compounds, and 
Oil. — Materials like Fuller-board, cloth, mica, etc., may be conveniently 
tested in a clamp, shown in Fig. 393. The frame FF of the clamp is 
made of hard-rubber, the metal parts of brass. The tension spring 
insures the same tension being applied to the samples in all cases; the 
terminal plates pi, p2 have a loose fit in the supports and adapt them- 
selves to the surface of the sample under test. 

The disruptive strength of insulating materials is affected by many 
causes: In the first place it depends on the thickness of the sample; it 
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could be naturally expected tbat a double thicknesa of insulation can 
stand a double voltage, but experience shows that this is not the case 
and that the resistance to puncture increases more slowly than the 
thickness. If, for instance, a sample 0.01" thick can stand 10,000 volts, 
a sample 0.02" thick will be punctured at less than 20,000 volts. The 
cause of this is not definitely known; possibly, it is due to thicker 
samples being not as homogeneous inside as thinner ones. At any rate, 
several thin samples put together can stand more than one thick piece; 
therefore, the more important parts of insulation of high-tension trans- 
formers are always built of many thin layers, and not of a thick piece 
of insulation which may have faults inside. Mr. Baur, on the basis of 
hia numerous tests, announced an empirical law (Baur's law) that 
dielectric strength increases as (P where d is the thickness of the 
insulating material. According to this law If a sample 1 mm. thick 
can stand 5,000 volts it takes a sample 2* or about 2.8 mm. thick to 
stand 10,000 volts. Another investigator. Dr. Walter, assumes the 
law to be: 

break-down voltage ^ a + bd, 

where a and 6 are constants. This formula can be interpreted by 

saying that, in addition to the voltage bd for breaking the material 
proper, it takes an extra voltage a independent of the thickness of 
the sample to break its surfaces. It would be premature to decide 
between the two formulse on the basis of the experimental data on hand. 
The only established fact is that the dielectric strength increases more 
slowly than the thickness; therefore, in all important cases tests should 
be performed on samples of exactly the same material that is intended 
to be used in the machine. 

The other two factors which considerably influence the strength of 
insulation are: presence of moisture, and heat. Most of the insulating 
materials lose to a large extent their good insulating properties when 
subjected to moisture, or when they have not been sufficiently dried out 
before being used; also when heated up beyond a certain temperature. 

Insulating varnishes, paints and impregnating compounds are tested 
by applying them in an even layer on some kind of cloth (preferably 
linen) and subjecting the cloth to a break-down test. By using always 
the same kind of cloth, testing it without varnish and with different 
kinds of varnishes, various brands can be compared, by the increase 
in the dielectric strength of the cloth. 

Insulating oil is conveniently tested in the apparatus shown in Fig. 
394, devised by Mr. C. E. Skinner. It consists of a glass tube A, filled 
with a definite quantity of oil under test, with two brass balls immersed 
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in it as electrodes. These balls are set at a definite distance apart by 
means of a micrometer D placed on top of the apparatus, and an electric 
pressure is applied between them until a spark jumps through the oil. 
This break-down voltage is taken as a measure for the dielectric strength 
of the oil. By testing different oils in the same vessel, and with the 
same distance between the balls, a direct comparison of different kinds 
of oil is made possible. After each test the oil must be thoroughly 
shaken so as to mix with it the 
carbon formed by the electric 
arc. The brass balls must be 
kept well polished, as the spark- 
ing distance depends essentially 
on the state of their surfaces. 

For oil tests, other than dis- 
ruptive strength, see an article 
in the Electric Club Journal, 
1904, p. 227. 

508. EXPERIMENT 24-C. 
^Insulation Tests with a 
High Tension Transformer, — 

The purpose of the experiment 
is to afford experience in hand- 
ling a high-tension transformer, 
and also to learn the principal 
properties of insulating materials 
used in electrical work. Before 
beginning the tests proper, the 
student should study most care- 
fully the connections of the test- 
ing set, and be sure that all 
high-tension parts are properly 
insulated. The voltages used 
for test are dangerous to life, and utmost precautions and concentration 
of attention are required while performing the test. 

Begin the experiment by puncturing a few samples of different 
materials, merely to observe the behavior of the transformer, of the 
circuit-breaker, spark gap, etc., and to get a general idea of the magni- 
tudes of the pressures involved. After this, make systematic tests on 
one material, such as fiber, treated paper or cambric, etc. Use material 
of different thioknen, and also several layers of the same or different 
materials as a compound insulation. Then the student may slightly 
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moisten a few samples, or heat them and see how this affects their 
dielectric strength. 

It will be observed that these materials differ widely in the maximum 
voltage which they can stand, mica being the best insulator, and fiber 
and wood the poorest, they being punctured at many times lower 
pressure than mica, with the same thickness of the sample. Other 
insulating materials, Fuller board, treated paper, Empire cloth, etc., 
have disruptive strengths between these extremes. Different samples, 
taken even from the same piece of material, may give considerable 
discrepancies in results due to a lack of uniformity of structure and 
accidental impurities and faults. Reliable results can be obtained only 
as an average of hundreds of tests made on the same material, by a ' 
skilled observer. All that is expected from the student in this exer- 
cise is to get a few comparative data on the strength of different mate- 
rials, and to learn how to handle a high-tension testing transformer. 

Oil is tested as is described in the preceding article. In order that 
the student may see the importance of oil as insulation he should com- 
pare the voltage at which a spark jumps between the two brass balls 
in the oil-testing apparatus, with and without oil. It will be found that 
the voltage is much higher when the balls are immersed in oil. Having 
tested a sample of oil, add to it a few drops of water and see how markedly 
it affects the insulating properties of the oil; the same thing will be 
observed if a small amount of acid is added. 

It is recommended that the student also puncture some other kmds 
of insulation important in electrical work, for instance, porcelain 
insulators, and insulated wires used on electric lines. These articles are 
tested under the most imfavorable conditions met with in practice, 
namely vxt. Insulators are turned upside down and immersed in salt 
water which serves as one terminal; the other terminal is applied to the 
inside of the insulator, also filled with water. Insulated wires are tested 
immersed in water, the pressure being applied between the core and the 
water; it is required that the wire be immersed for twenty-four hours 
before the test. 

Purely electrical tests as described above are not sufficient for finally 
approving an insulating material for use. It must possess, in addition, 
certain mechanical and chemical properties without which it could not 
be used in commercial apparatus. Thus, for instance, solid insulators 
should not be brittle, or affected by acid and fumes; they should be 
easily machined, not deteriorate with time, etc. All such tests are, for 
obvious reasons, outside the scope of the above laboratory exercise. 

References. A very clear and complete book on The Insulation o} 
Electric Machines is that by Turner and Hobart. This book contains 
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most of the DOteworthy results obtained by different investigators of 
iDBulattng materials; moreover, it contains a complete bibliography on 
the subject (pp. 272-279). Chapter II of this book, treating on general 
properties of insulating materials, may be consulted in connection with 
this exercise, and also Chapter XXII, " Specifications for Insulation." 
The rest of the book is devoted to a detailed description of properties, 
tests and processes of manufacture of various insulating materials. 
Recommendations of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
regard to testing for dielectric strength may be found in the report of 
their Committee on Standardization. For a series of good articles by 
Mr. C. E. Skinner, on testing insulation, see the Electric Journal, 1905, 
beginning on p. 615. See also Wernicke, Die Isaliermittel der Elektro- 
tecknik (Vieweg & Sohn). 

N'oTE TO Page 70. Two common mistakes that a beginner is liable to 
make are: (1) to use ordinary logarithmic paper on which both abscissse 
and ordinates are divided according to the logarithmic law; (2) to plot 
the heating curve to a logarithmic scale, using as ordinates the values 
of T instead of {A — T). In either case he will fail to get a straight 
line. The correct procedure is to use as ordinates values of (A— T) 
plotted to a logarithmic scale, against time x as abscissse plotted to an 
ordinary proportional scale. Such a scale is easily marked on ordinary 
logarithmic paper. 

The above-stated rule follows from eq. (7), which can be reduced to 
the form 

=,_ A 
^ ~ A-T' 

Taking the logarithms of both sides of this equation we get 

Bx =. logA - log {A - T); 

in other words, the straight-line law exists between x and the logarithm 
of {A - T). 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ELECTRICAL RELATIONS IN POLYPHASE SYSTEMS. 

509. A 8IUPL& alternating current is entirely satisfactory for lighting, 
but up to this time the inventors have been unable to construct a satis- 
factory single-phase motor for ordinary commercial work. The single- 
phase commutator-motor is well adapted for railway work only, and 
the single-phase induction motor, although used to some extent, is not 
a satisfactory maehme, except in small sizes. But, if the actions of 
two or more altemating currents differing in phase are combined in one 
moUr', the motor is much improved, 

because at no time is the poioer equal 
to zero in all component circuits, or 
phases, at once. 

Such combinations of altemating 
currents, differing in phase and 
mutually interlinked into one system, 
are called polyphase systems; their 
origin was a demand for a good alternating-current motor. Two types 
of motors are used on polyphase circuits: induction motors, based 
on the familiar principle of the revolving magnetic field; and sjTichro- 
noUB motors, which are inverted polyphase alternators. 

510. The Two-Phase System and the Three-Phase System. — 
Of all the possible combinations of altematmg currents only the two 

simplest ones came into general use: 
the two-phase system, consisting of 
two currents with a phase displace- 
ment of 90 degrees, or quarter of a 
period (Fig, 395); and the three- 
phase system, consisting of three 
Fie. 396, Graphical repreaontation of , , ■ n i- i j ■ 

a tbre^pUaae syBWm. currents symmetrically displaced m 

phase by 120 degrees, or one-third of 
a period (Fig. 396). In these figures the sine-waves represent the instan- 
taneous values of currents in separate phases, plotted to time as 
abscissae. The time is expressed in degrees, one complete period of 
alternating current being equivalent to 360 electrical degrees. Instead 
of actually plotting the sine-waves the same relations are represented 
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more simply by the radii or vectors drawn 120 or 90 degrees apart 
(see F^gs. 399 and 406). 

The understanding of electrical relations is easier in the two-phase 
system than in the three-phase system, because the former may he 
considered as a combination of two simple alternating-current circuits; 
volts, amperes and watts can be measured in each phase separately. 
For this reason the two-phase system b considered first.* 

TWO-PHA^ STSTEH. 

511. The principal combinations of two single-phase circuits into a 
two-phase system are: 

Two independent phases, Fig. 397; 

Two-phase three-wire system. Pig. 398; 

Quarter-phase, star connection. Fig. 402; 

Quarter-phase, mesh connection. Fig. 403. 

In so far as the use of the line itself is concerned, all the above enu- 
merated systems are electrically equivalent; the only difference is in the 
inside connections of generators and receiving devices. 

The two-phase four-wire system is the one most commonly used, 
especially when, in addition to motors, a considerable amount of lighting 
is to be supplied; for the latter, each phase is used separately, the lamps 
being divided into two groups. The three-wire system gives a greater 
economy in copper, and reduces the number of insulators on the poles, 
but it has the disadvantage of tieing unsymmetrical. The quarter- 
phase star connection is used when it is desired to have a neutral point, 
for instance in case of a three-wire direct-current line fed from a 
two-phase rotary converter (Fig. 206). The quarter-phase mesh- 
connected system is obtained when a direct-current armature is tapped 
off at four equidistant points for producing two-phase currents. Such 
is the case in two-phase rotary converters and some revolving-armature 
alternators. 

The electrical relations in all these varieties of the two-phase system 
will now be taken up more in detail. 

512. Two Independent Phases. — This system is shown in Fig. 397; 
one-half of the total power is transmitted through each phase. The 
phases are entirely independent of each other, their only relation being 
that a phase difference of 90 degrees is maintained between the two 

*A small experiinental alternator, convenient for studying lelatione in poly- 
phase systems, is made by the General Electric Company, especially (or collies. 
It has six independent armature windings with twelve leads brought out. By 
suitably connecting these leads, single-phase, two-phase and three-phaae combina- 
tions may be produced, and voltages varied within wide limits. 
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by a suitable dispositioa of the armature windings in the alternator 
(Fig. 453). This phaae relation cornea into play in the winding of the 
motors supplied from the two-phase line, where the two currents pro- 
duce a revolving magnetic field. 
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Fia. 397. Two-phaae four-wire s^mtem. 

The relations between the current, the voltage and the power in 
each phase are exactly the same as in an ordinary single-phase line. 

513. EXPERIMENT 25-A. — Electrical Relations in a Two- 
I^ase Four-Wire System. — Wire up and load a two-phase alter- 
nator as per Fig. 397. Measure power in each phase independently, 
and determine the total power delivered by the machine with balanced 
and with unbalanced load. Connect the generator to a two-phaae induc- 
tion motor in order to see the production of a revolving field. Observe 
the effect produced on the motor by reversing one of the phases, or 

. both phases. Report the data and the phenomena observed. 

514. Two-Phase Three-Wire System. — ^The connections are 
shown in Fig. 398; this system is obtained by connecting two wires W 




FlO. 398, Two-phaae three-wire Hystem, 



and dd' (Fig. 397), belonging to different phases, into one, OC, which 
is called the common return wire. 

(a) The electrical relations with balanced non-4ndiiclive load are 
shown in Fig. 399. The currents ii and 12 are represented by two vec- 
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tors displaced by 90 degrees. The current in the return wire is equal 
to the sum of the two, and is therefore represented by the diagonal i. 
The load being non-inductive, the line voltages e^ and e, are in phase 
with the corresponding currents. The voltage e^_j between the two 
outside wires, being a geometrical difference between the two-phase 
voltages, is represented by a vector connecting the extremities of the 
vectors e, and e^. It will be seen from the diagram that tn = ii-V^ = 
tj . V2, and e,., = e,">/2= e,V2. 
The student must clearly understand that the current u is a geo- 
metrical sum of the two-phase currents, while 
the voltage e,., is a geometrical difference 
between the two-phase voltages. The reasoa 
for this may be seen by considering instanta- 
neous values. If 5 amperes are flowing at a 
certain instant through the wire aa' (Fig. 398), 
and 3 amperes in the wire cc', in the same 
direction, 8 amperes must flow back into the 
generator through the common return wire 
00'. It is difl'erent m the case of voltages; 
suppose that the common return wire is 
grounded and the potential of the wire aa' at 
a certain moment is 100 volts above the 
ground, while the potential of the wire cc' is only 40 volts above 
the ground. It is evident, then, that the 
difference of potential between the two 
wires is 100-40=60 volts. Thus we must 
add currents and subtract voltages. The 
relations which are true algebraically for 
ivsUinianeoua values are true geometrically 
for the vectors of effective values; this ex- 
plains the construction in Fig. 399. 

(6) When the load is inductive, the 
currents i, and i^ (Fig. 400) are no longer Fio. 400. Corrent and volt- 
in phase with the corresponding voltages, "^^ reUUons ia a two phase 
,, , . i_iji ^ ■ , avBtem at an unbaliuiced 

but are lagging behind by certam angles j^ 

01 and 03- The current i^ in the common 

return wire is a geometrical sum of the two, as before. The load may 
be different in the two phases; this is shown in the diagram by the 
vectors t, and i,, being of different lengths and lagging by different 
angles (unbalanced load). 

(c) The resistance of the common return wire is not always negligible, 
as ifl presupposed in the above diagrams. The diagram, shown in 



Fio. 399. Current and 
voltage relations In e 
two-phase Bjstem at e 
balanced load. 
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Fig. 401, explains the way in which this resistance is taken into account. 
Assuming the load to be non-inductive and balanced, the vector of the 
voltage drop e» = i„r» in the return wire is in phase with the current i, 
and at equal angles with both phase voltages ei and 62- Subtracting 
this drop from the phase voltages, as is shown by the two vectors — €■, 
we obtain the pressures available at the receiving end of the line. With 
non-inductive load, the currents I'l and ii are in phase with these volt- 
ages, and the sum of the two currents ia the current i„. 

It will thus be seen that the effect of the resistance of the common 
return wire is to reduce the phase voltages and to Increase the phase 
an^e between them. If it is necessary to take into account also the 
voltage drop in the phase wires aa' and 
cc', the vectors of this drop are sub- 
tracted geometrically from the gener- 
ator voltages ei and ej. 

(d) Electric "power is measured in the 
• three-wire two-phase system by two 
wattmeters, as shown in Fig. 398. The 
Bum of two readings gives the total 
power delivered by the generator. This 
is true for balanced as well as for un- p^^^ ^^_ Current and'voltage re- 
balanced or inductive loads, for, even lations in a two-phase aystem, 
here, each phase may be considered taking into account the resist- 
independently. »""» of the return wire, 

515. EXPERIMENT 25-B. — Electrical Relations in Two- 
Phase Three-Wire System. — The purpose of the experiment is to 
make clear the electrical relations explained in the preceding article. 
Connect up the alternator and the load as per Fig. 398 and provide an 
ammeter, a voltmeter and a wattmeter which, by means of a suitable 
polyphase board {| 49), may be connected into any of the wires. Per- 
form the measurements in the following order: 

(o) Balanced non-inductive load, relations aa per Fig. 399. 

(6) Unbalanced non-inductive load; same figure, but the vectors i\ 
and it are of different lengths. 

(c) Inductive load, balanced and unbalanced, Fig. 400. 

(d) Line wires and return wire of considerable resistance; relations 
as per Fig. 401. 

Measure carefully volte, amperes and watts, so as to be able to con- 
struct the corresponding diagrams. 

Report. Show in how far the theoretical relations indicated in 
Elgs. 399 to 401 check with the results of actual measurements. 
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516. Quarter-Phase System, Star Connection. — This system (Rg. 
402} is obtained from the four-wire system shown in Fig. 397 by con- 
necting the middle points of the two phase-windings. Three Idnda of 
voltages must be distinguished in the quarter-phase system: 

(1) Phase voltages, ei and ea; these are the same as in the four-wire 
ssmtem, or in a three-wire system. 

(2) Star voltages, eo, between the neutral point and the points 
a, b, c, and d. It is easily seen that the star voltages are equal to one 
half the phase voltages. 

(3) Mesh, or interlinked, voltages between the wires belonging to 
different phases, such, for instance, as between a and c, or a and d. 
The voltage between a and d is the geometrical difference between the 
voltages Oa and Od (see | 514). Constructing a diagram similar to 
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Fia, 402. Quarter-pbaae Byateni, fltar connected. 

that shown m Fig. 399 it may be easily proven that the mesh voltage 
ei_s = Co v^2 = ei/ ^2. The current and power relations are the same 
as \rith two independent phases. 

517. EXPERIMENT 25-C. — Electrical Relations In Quarter- 
Phase Star-Connected System. — Either the generator or the load, 
or both, should be connected in star, as per Fig. 402. If the middle 
points of the generator mndings are not accessible, connect only the 
load in star. Balance the load and measure the three kinds of voltages 
mentioned in the precedmg article. Then unbalance the load so as to 
make all the four star voltages different, and again measure all the 
currents, voltages and watts in order to be able to determine the phase 
an^es. Perform similar meaeurements with an inductive load. 

Report. Show how close the actual ratios be_tween the voltages 
at balanced load are to be theoretical ratio v^2. Construct dia- 
grams ahowiQg the relations with unbalanced and inductive load. 
The vectors of the four mesh-voltages form a square (Fig. 404) of 
which the phase voltages are the diagonals. The star voltages are 
represented by the vectors drawn frem a pomt inside of the square to 
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its vertices. At balanced load thb point coincides with the intersection 
of the diagonals; at unbalanced load the two points are different. 

518. Quarter-Phase System, Mesh Connection. — The connections 
are shown in Fig. 403. Two kinds of voltages are distinguished: 

(1) Phase voltages, e^ and e^. 

(2) Mesh or interlinked voltages between the wires belonging to 
different phases, such as between a and c, or a and d. The phase 
voltages are v^2 times larger than the mesh voltages, and are displaced 
from them in phase by 45 degrees. The proof of this is similar to that 
given for the three-wire two-phase system (Fig, 399) , 

The currents »,_, flowing through the mesh are different from the 
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?ia. 403. QnarteT-phaae s7BteiQ, mesh oonnected. 

hne currents I'l and t2. As the power delivered to the line must be 
equal to that generated in the mesh, we have the relation 

2tiCi = 4ii_3 ei-2- 
Substituting in this equation ei'^ei-2_V2, we obtain that ii = ti-a v'2, 
or the currents in the mesh are v'2 smaller than the line currents. 
The phase angle between ii and ii _ 2 is 45 degrees, as only under these 
conditions does the difference of two equal vectors give a v^ times 
lai^er vector (See Fig. 399). 

These relations are shown graphically in Fig. 404. The currents in 
the mesh are represented by the sides of the square acbd, the line cur- 
rents by the diagonals ab and cd. With unbalanced load these diago- 
nals are no longer equal or perpendicular to each other, and the square 
is distorted into a parallelogram a,c,b,d,. The voltages are represented 
in their magnitude and relative phase position by the square ACBD 
and its diagonals. 

519. EXPERIMENT 25-D. — Electrical Relations in Quarter- 
Phase, Mesh-Connected System. — Connect an alternator in mesh, 
or, if this is not possible, have only the load mesh-connected. Balance 
up the currents in the four branches and read all the currents, voltages, 
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and watte. Unbalance the load and take again all the necessary read- 
ings for constructing the diagram shown in Fig. 404. Watts should be 
read as a check on the 
phase relations. With un- 
balanced load, line cur- 
rents are no longer in 
phase with corresponding 
voltages, even though 
the load be non-induc- 
tive. Repeat the same 
experiment with mduc- 
tive load, and compare 
watte measured on the 
line with those actually 
consumed in the four 
branches of the mesh. 

Re'port. Give the ac- 
tual ratios of currents 
and voltages as found 
from the experiment. 
Sdect a few sets of 




Pia. 404. Current and voltage relations in a quar- 
ter-phase system at a balanced and at an un- 
balanced load. 



readings at balanced and unbalanced load, and construct diagrams, as 
per Fig. 404, indicating both the currente and the voltages. Check the 
angles found by graphical construction with those calculated from the 
wattmeter readings. 

THREE-PHASE SYSTEM. 

520. A representation of the three-phase system is shown in Pig. 396; 
three alternating currents or voltages a, b, and c, relatively displaced 
by one third of a period, are there shown by sine waves and vectors. 
As in the case of the two-phase system (5 511), various connections 
of generator windings are possible, all giving the same three-phase 
system on the line. The load may also be connected in two or three 
different ways. 

Two schemes of three-phase connections are most commonly used: 
the star or y-connection, shown in Fig. 405, and the A (delta) or 
triangle connection. Fig. 413. Both schemes are used in practice, and 
there are cases in which each Hnd of connections is preferable. The 
pros and cons of this question would hardly interest the student at this 
stage of his knowledge, and are therefore omitted. He should, how- 
ever, become thoroughly familiar with the current, voltage, and power 
relations in both kinds of connections^ 
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la some special casea the so-called F-connectioD (Fig. 416) is used, 
also the ^-connection (I^g. 417). The electrical relations in all these 
connections are explained below. 

521 . Y-Connection — Current Relations. — Let OA, OB, and OC 
(Rg. 405) be three reaistancea connected in Y and constituting the 
load of a three-phase system. Let O'A', O'B', and O'C be the corre- 
sponding armature winding in which the three-phase currents are 
generated. The currents are relatively dbplaced by 120 degrees, as 
shown in Fig. 396. It may be seen at first that a fourth wire, such as 
ONO', is necessary as a common-return conductor for the phase cur- 
rents. Experience and theory show, however, that this conductor may 
in most cases be dispensed with, since the sum of the three phase- 
currents is identically zero at all moments, at least when the load b 
balanced, and the currents vary exactly according to the sine law. 

The easiest way to see 
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Pig. 405. Three-phase system, Y-connection. 
Poflitive directiODB are indicated by arrowa. 



this is to add point by 

point the ordinates of 

the three curves shown 

in Fig. 396. It will be 

found that their sum b 

equal to zero for any 

instant of time. This 

b a direct result of the 

mathematical proposition that the sum of sines of any three angles 

differing by 120 degrees b equal to zero. That b to say. 

Sin a; + Sin (a: + i . 2 7t) -I- Sin Cx ~ i . 2 ;r) =0. 

To prove thb formula, expand the terms; the result b 

Sin a: + Sin X . Cos J . 2 ;r + Cos x . Sin J . 2 w 
" + Sin a: . Cos J . 2 ff - Cos X . Sm i . 2 rc; 

or, after reduction. 

Sin a; -f- 2 Sin x . Cos J . 2 ;r. 
But 



Cos J . 2 ;: = Cos 120" = - x. 



80 that we finally get 



Sin X — Sin x — 0, 



which proves the formula ^ven above. 

The vectors of the three currents ly, I2, h are shown in Fig. 406; 
the current in the return wire is a geometrical sum of the three. This 
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vector sum is evidently ■- 0, which is a graphical proof of the above 
proposition. 

522. Y-Connection — Voltage Relations.— Two fcindfl of voltages 
are distinguished with the Z-connection ; phase voltages e, such as 
between and A, or 0' and A', etc.; and line voltages E, such as AB, 
AC, and BC. Theory and experiment show that 

This is because the voltage between, say A and i5, is a difference of the 
voltages OA and OB, or 

- e Sin a; — e Sin (a; + J. 2;r) = eVg. Sin (x — 30 degrees), 

so that, apart from the phase 
displacement of 30 degrees, 
the amplitude of the voltage 
E between A and B is \/3 
times greater than that of e 
between A and the neutral 
point 0. 

The same voltage relations 
are shown graphically in 
Fig, 406. The liae voltages 
E are represented by the 
sides of the triangle ABC, 
^e^>^ the phase voltages e by the 

Jfia. 406. Corrent naA voltage relations iii a ^^^ ^^' '^^' ^^- '^^ '"^® 

Y-connected, three-phase sysWm,K a balanced voltages are relatively dis- 

inductive load. placed by 120 degrees (note 

the arrow heads), as are the 

phase voltages. It will be seen directly from the diagram that the 

line voltages are v'S times larger than the phase voltages, and that 

the phase angle between the two is 30 degrees. 

With balanced non-inductive load the vectors /(, /j, and /, of the 

line currents are in phase with the voltages OA, OB, and OC. With 

inductive load they are lagging behind by an angle rf), depending on 

the amount of inductance in the load. 
The diagram shows that even with a non-inductive load the cui^ 

rents are not in phase with the voltages E across the line, but in 

phase with the voltages e between the corresponding lines and the 

neutral point. 

523. Y-Connection — Unbalanced Load. — When the load becomes 
unbalanced, or currents do not vary exactly according to the sine wave. 
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equalizing currents flow througli the return wire ON(y, if auch is 
provided. Otherwise, voltages and currents in the three line wires 
are considerably distorted. In practice, these currents never attain a 
magnitude sufficient to necessitate an extra conductor. All that is 
required is to have the points and 0' connected to the ground; the 
equalizing currents find their way through the ground. 

The current in the return wire, or through the ground, is equal to 
the geometrical sum of the three line currents, as shown in Fig. 407. 
The load being unbalanced, the three vectors /i, I2, I3 are shown of 
different lengths and at different angles to the corresponding voltages 
et, €2, C3, To find the geo- 
metric sum of the three 
currents, draw from the 
extremity of the vector /i 
the vector AB equal and 
parallel to I^; from B draw 
the vector EC equal and 
parallel to /g. The resultant 
vector OC, closing the 
polygon, represents the cur- 
rent /„ in the return wire, 
in its magnitude and phase 
position. 

524. Influence of the ^' 

Resistance of the Neutral Fia. 407. Current and voltage relatioi 
Wire. — In some excep- Y-^ionnected three-phase system with a 
tional cases the resistance ^aistance neutral connection (inductiv 
of the neutral wire may be 

quite considerable, or a poor ground connection may exist in the 
system. So long as the load is balanced, this may not be noticeable; 
but should the load become unbalanced, an appreciable difference of 
potential arises between the two neutral points and 0' (Fig. 405). 
This usually causes a further unbalancing of the voltages. 

The electrical relations are indicated in Fig. 408. Let e, be the volt- 
age between the two neutral points and 0' (Fig. 408}; the actual 
voltages at the terminals of the load are reduced (geometrically) by 
thb amount. Sybtracting e„ from the three generator voltages ei, Ca, 
C3, the three load voltages ei', ea', e/ are obtained. If the load is non- 
inductive, the three currents h, I2, h are in phase with these voltages. 
Adding the three currents together, as in Fig. 407, the vector of the 
current in the common return wire is obtained. The relations shown 
in Fig. 408 correspond to the case of an infinitely large resistance of 




eload). 
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the returo circuit, for instance, when one of the neutrals is insulated 
from the ground. In this case the sum of the three currents must be 
= 0, because i„ la of necessity = 0. 

525. Measuring Power In Y-Connection. — Total power W deliv- 
ered to three resistances connected in Y (Fig. 405) is the sum of the 
watts developed in each phase, or W = Z le, where / and e designate 
the effective values. The neutral point is not always accessible, so that 




Fid. 408. Current and voltage relatioDB in an unbalaDced Y-connected 
system, with ioBulated neutral points. 

the voltages e cannot always be measured. It is customary therefore 
to figure out the power in terms of the line voltage E. With the rela- 
tion E = eVz (Fig. 406) we get 

W= El Vs. 

If there is a phase displacement between the currents and the volt- 
ages e, due to some inductance in the load, the above expression must 
be multiplied, as in single-phase circuits, by Cos ij), and we have 
If = E/ Vi . Cos ^. 

There are two ways of connecting wattmeters for measuring power 
in three-phase circuits: the three-wattmeter method (Fig. 409) and the 
two-wattmeter method (Fig. 410). The first method is self-evident: 
the power is measured in each phase separately and the results added 
together. This method gives correct results for total power under all 
circumstances, whether the load b balanced or not. 
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The two-wattmeter method is the one generally used in practice, 
since the neutral point is not always accessible, also because with 
this method only two wattmeter readings are necessary, instead of three. 
This method is based on the fact that any of the three wires may be 
considered as a return wire for the currents flowmg in two other wires. 
With the wattmeter connections, shown in Fig. 410, the wire B is taken 
as the return wire, so that the 
three-phase system ia reduced 
to two single-phase systems 
A-B and C-B. The power in 
the first system is proportional 
to the current in A times the 
voltage between A and B. The 

power in the second is propor- pj^ 409 xne three-w 
tional to the current in C times measuring power, 

the voltage between C and B. 

The wattmeters are connected so as to measure the power according 
to these expressions. The total power ia equal to the sum of two 
simultaneous wattmeter readings, and the method is correct with 
balanced as well a^ with unbalanced loads. 

526. Some Remarks on the Two-Wattmeter Method. — The fol- 
lowing remarks may make the practical application of the method 

(a) The two component readinp 
are equal to each other only with 
balanced non-inductive loads; under 
all other conditions they are different 
(see i 527). When the power factor 
is below 50 per cent, one of the watt- 
metei^ begins to give negative deflec- 
tions. If such is the case, either its 
current or voltage terminals must 
be reversed and a difference of the two readings taken, instead 
of their sum. 

(fc) It makes no difEercnce which of the three wires is selected as 
the return wire: this affects only the component readmgs, but not the 
sum, which represents the total power in the system, and is always the 
same at a certain load. 

(c) It is not always convenient to have two separate wattmeters 
and to read them simultaneously. Polyphase wattmeters are on the 
market for this purpose; they consist of two ordinary wattmeters with 
moving elements mounted on a common shaft, so that the indications 
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Are automatically added together; the pointer indicates o 
the total power. The connections are made as in Kg, 410. 

id) Where a polyphase wattmeter is not available, it is still possible 
to use one wattmeter instead of two, by having double-throw switches 
arranged so that thia wattmeter can be switched over from one phase 
to the other (5 49). Of course, this is permissible only when the load 
remsiuB steady while the wattmeter connections are being changed. 

(e) If the load is perfectly balanced, 
it ia sufficient to measure the power in 
one phase only, as shown in Fig. 411, and 
to multiply the results by 3. It is 
assumed in Fig. 41 1 that the neutral point 
of the load ia not accessible; therefore an 
artificial neutral point b created by 
connecting three high resistances or induc- 
Fm. 411. Measuring power with tances x'm"Y " and connecting the poten- 
UuSload**"*'*' '^"* ^** ^^ winding of the wattmeter between 
" '■ one of the line wires and this neutral. If 

the neutral point of the generator or load is accessible, this complica- 
tion is, of course, unnecessary, 

(/) The two-wattmeter method should not be used when the neu- 
trals are grounded and the load is unbalanced. In this case we actually 





Fig. 412. The watt-ratio curve, for use with the two-wattmeter method. 

have a four-wire system, so that three wattmeters are necessary for 
measuring total power. The ground connection serves as a common 
return conductor for the three other conductors. 

527. Watt-Ratio Curve. — With the two-wattmeter method, two 
component readings are not equal to each other, when the load is in- 
ductive, though it may be balanced. The ratio of the two reading 
depends on the power factor of the load only, and not on its magnitude. 
A curve may be plotted (Fig. 412) showing the power factor of the load 
as a function of the ratio of wattmeter readings. This curve is some- 
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times useful in estimating the power factor, or as a check on the power 
factor figured from the ammeter, voltmeter, and wattmeter readings. 

The equation of this curve may be derived as follows: Let the two 
wattmeters be connected as in Fig. 410; the first wattmeter measures 
the product (see Fig. 406) 

W, - £■,_,/. Cos (30" -4,); 

the second wattmeter registers 

W, = - ff^j/g Cos (150° - ^). 

The minus sign is used in order to make the last expression positive; 
Cos (150" — <J>) is in itself negative for small values of ip, while 
the wattmeter connections are such that with small (p (high power- 
factor) both readings are positive. 

The second reading may also be represented identically by 
TTj = Ej_,/s Cos (30" + 0). 
The ratio of the smaller to the larger reading, with balanced load, is 

W^ Cos (30° + 4 >) 
W^" Cos (30° - ^) ' 

or, denoting the power factor Cos <f> by /, we get, after some transfor- 
mations, 

^Wj^ / V3- Vl~r^ 

This is the equation of the curve shown in Fig. 412. 

If it is desired to calculate the power factor from a given ratio of 
wattmeter readings, the above equation becomes 



/-COS^ : 



^^-^m' 



The reading W^ is always positive, when is positive (current lag- 
ging); JFj is positive as long as <^ is below 60 degrees. When ^ = 60 
degrees, W^ = 0, and the ratio n = 0; the power factor of the load 
/ = Cos ^ = 50 per cent. This ia the point at which the ratio curve 
crosses uhe axis of ordinates. 

With non-inductive load W, = W^; f = 1.00, and n = 1. With 
purely inductive load = 90 degrees, Wi = — W^; n ~ — I. Other 
points on the ratio curve are calculated in a similar way from the above 
given formula. It should be clearly understood that the ratio curve 
xefers to balanced load only. 
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528. EXPERIMENT 25-E. — Electrical Relations in a Y-Con- 
nected System with Non-inductive Load. — The purpose of the 
exercise is to make clear the relations derived in 5§ 521 to 527. The 
measurements may be performed by connecting three resistances 
in y to a three-phase supply. It is better, however, to have them 
connected to a small experimental alternator, the neutral point of 
which is accessible, so as to be able to investigate the effect of the 
common return wire. 

It would be rather cumbersome to have an ammeter, a voltmeter, 
and a wattmeter for each phase; more than that, the results would not 
be directly comparable unless the instruments were in exact calibra- 
tion. It is preferable, therefore, to use a "poIjT^hase board" ({ 49) 
so arranged that the instruments can be connected in all three phases 
in succession, without opening the main circuit. With this device, 
one ammeter, one voltmeter and one wattmeter are sufficient for all 
polyphase measurements. 

The experiment should be performed in the following order: 

(1) Balanced load. Have the alternator F-connected iand load it 
on three resistances also F-connected, as in Fig. 405. Adjust the resist- 
ances so as to have the same current in the three phases, and verify 
that: 

(a) The sum of the three currents is identically zero. To prove 
this, insert an ammeter into the neutral wire; if the phases are well 
balanced the ammeter shows practically no deflection. Moreover, 
opening and closing the switch S in the neutral wire does not affect the 
ammeter readings in the three phases. (See Note I on p. 119.) 

(6) There is no difference of potential between and 0', so that 
these points can be permanently grounded. 

(c) Voltage E across the line is equal to e Vs, where e is the phase 
■ voltage (Ilg. 406). 

(d) The power measured by the two-wattmeter method is the same 
as that determined by the three-wattmeter method; moreover, the 
result does not depend on which phase is selected as the return wire. 

(2) Unbalanced load. Now unbalance the load; immediately a 
current will flow m the neutral, when the switch S is closed. Take 
readings with the switch S open and closed, and with the same load 
resistances. It will be seen that the neutral wire tends to keep the 
three phase voltages OA, OB, and OC equal. Without the neutral 
they are different, and there ia also a difference of potential between 
and 0'. Introduce an appreciable resistance into the neutral wire, 
and observe its influence on the currents and voltages in the three 
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In performing the experiment have before you the three diagrams 
(Pigs. 406 to 408) and read all neeeasary data so as to be able to con- 
struct these diagrams. Have all the readings recorded syBtematically 
on a data sheet, such as shown below. 
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Report. Give the actual ratios between the line voltages and the 
phase voltages, and compare them to the theoretical ratio y/3. Plot 
curves showing the influence of unbalanced load in one phase on cur- 
rents and voltages in the three phases, with and without the neutral 
wire. Select a set of readings at unbalanced load and construct a 
diagram as per Fig. 407. Construct a diagram for unbalanced load, 
without the neutral wire, as indicated in Fig. 408. Check the angles 
obtained by graphical construction with those calculated from watt- 
meter readings. 



529. EXPERIMENT 25-F.— Electrical Relations In a Y-Con- 
nected System with Inductive Load. — This experiment supplements 
the preceding experiment. It is not necessary to repeat all the measure- 
ments made with the non-inductive load, but only those which offer new 
features with inductive load. Verify that two component readings in 
the two-wattmeter method are different even with a balanced load, when 
the load b inductive ({527). Measure, as a cheek, the game power 
aocordmg to the three-wattmeter method (Fig. 409). Take readings at 
various values of power factor in order to verify the theoretical equa- 
tion of the watt-ratio curve (Fig. 412). Observe the fact that when the 
power factor is equal to 50 per cent, one of the wattmeters reads zero; 
when the power factor is reduced still further it becomes necessary to 
reverse the terminals and to take the difference of the two read- 
ings, in order to have the same power as indicated by the three- 
wattmeter method. 

Connect an unbalanced load, with and without the neutral wire, and 
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take all the readings necessary for conBtnicting the diagrams shown 
ia Figs. 407 and 408. 

Report. Give, in the form of curves, or of a table, the values 
of power measured by the two-wattmeter and the three-wattmeter 
methods. Plot the theoretical watt-ratio curve and the curve actually 
observed. Construct typical vector diagrams for balanced and unbal- 
anced load. 

530. Delta-Connection — Current and Voltage Relations. — The 
connections are shown diagram matically in Fig. 413; Fig. 414 shows the 



FiQ. 413. Three-phase ejratem, " delta "-conneclJOQ. 

same connections when each phase is loaded separately, for instance 
when the load consists of incandescent lamps. Electrically the schemes 
shown in Figs. 413 and 414 are equivalent. Delta-connection differs 







Fig. 414. A three-phase gystem loaded in " delta." 

from the T-connection in that it has no neutral point, and the phase 
load is subjected to the full line pressure E. On the other hand, 
with y-connection each phase consumes the full line current /, while 
in a delta-connected load the current i in each phase is only I -^ v 3 of 
the line current /■ This can be proved in exactly the same way as it 
was proven before that E = eV'S: namely, with the positive direc- 
tions of the currents shown in Fig. 345 we have, that the current / in 
the line wire .4 is a difference of the currents iin AB and AC. This 
difference is 

i Sin a; - I Sin (a; -f- i . 2;t) = -/3 . i Sin (x - 30" ) 
80 that, apart from the phase difference of 30 degrees, the current 
I - 1 VZ. 
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Fig. 415. Curreot and voltage rektioDS 
in a " deIta"-conDected three-phase sys- 
tem at a balanced and at an unbalanced 
load. 



The same relations are shown graphically in Fig. 415. The three 
line voltages E are represented by the aides of the triangle ABC. The 
flurrentfl in the load, Bk, Bl, Bm, are in phase with these voltages, pro- 
vided the load is non-inductive. 
The line currents are represented 
by the sides of the triangle klm. 
They are in phase with the 
fictitious y-voltages OA, OB, 
and OC (compare Fig. 406). It 
will be seen from the figure that 
the Ime currents are Vs times 
larger than the load currents, 
and that the phase difference 
between the two is 30 degrees. 
The same result is obtained 
Above graphically. 

When the load in the three 
phases b different (unbalanced 
load), though non-inductive, the 

currents Bk, Bl, Bm are still in phase with the corresponding voltages 
■constituting the triangle ABC. However, the vectors of the currents 
b^g of different lengths, klm is no more an isosceles triangle. For the 
«ase of an inductive load see Note II on page 119. 

531. Delta-Connection — Power Relations. — The three-watt- 
meter method in application to the ddta-connection is shown in Fig. 
414, the power being measured separately in each phase of the load. 
The two-wattmeter method (Fig. 410) is the one commonly used in prac- 
tice. In fact, when the two-ioatlmeter method is used, it is not necessary 
to know in v^ich way the load is connected, since one of the line wires can 
always be assumed to be a return wire for the other two line wires. The 
BUigle-wattmeter method, as shown in Fig. 411, can abo be used equally 
well, provided, of course, that the load is balanced in all three phases, 
S8 in the case of three-phase motors. 

The power delivered by an alternator is the same whether the load 
is connected in Y or in delta, provided that the line voltage and the 
line currents are the same in both cases. With the K-connection, 
each phase consumes a current / at a pressure e = E -r Vs, or a power 
equal to IE -i- Vs. With the delta-connection each phase consumes 
a current / -t- v^3 at a voltage E, or again the same power IE -i- Vs. 
The total power W in the three phases is also the same in 
both cases and is equal to 3 X £/ -i- ^3, or EI . Vs, as b proved 
above. 
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532. EXPERIMENT 20-G. — Electrical Relations in a Delta- 
Connected System at Non-inductive Load. — ^The purpose of the 
experiment is to make clear the numerical relations deduced in 5§ 530 
and 531. Connect three non-inductive resistances as per Fig. 414, and 
adjust them so as to have the same current in the three phases. The 
generator, used as the source of power, may be either Y- or delta-con- 
nected, since the relations are studied on the load only. Aa a matter 
of fact, no special alternator is required, and the load may be connected 
to the laboratory power supply. Use a data sheet similar to the one 
shown in % 528. Make the following measurements: 

(a) Measure the ratio between the currents in the line and in the 
delta, and see how close they check with the theoretical ratio v^. 

(&) See if the power measured by the three-watt meter method, as 
per Fig. 414, checks with that measured by the two-wattmeter method, 
as per Fig. 410. Make this comparison with balanced and with unbal- 
anced load. 

(c) Gradually unbalance the load in one of the phases, first increasing 
it and then reducing it below that in the other two phases. Note {he 
effect on the currents, voltages, and phase relations in all three phases 
and in the line. 

(d) Open the circuit in one of the phases of the load and compare the 
resulting voltages and currents with those at balanced load. 

(e) Select an unbalanced load and take all the readings necessary 
for constructing the diagram shown in Fig. 415. Measure watts in 
order to be able to check the phase angles. 

Report. Figure out the ratio between the line currents and the 
load currents; compare it with the theoretical ratio Vs. Give the 
results of comparison of the two-wattmeter and the three-wattmeter 
methods. Plot curves showing the effect of underloading or over- 
loading a phase; use amperes in the unbalanced phase as abscisss. 
State your findings when one of the phases was opened. Con- 
struct a diagram, as in Fig. 415, for a balanced and for an unbalanced 
load. 

533. EXPERIMENT 2S-H. -- Electrical Relations in Delta 

Connection at Inductive Load. — The experiment supplements the 
one preceding. It is not necessary to repeat all the measurements 
specified there, but only those which offer some difference with induc- 
tive load, in particular the runs (b), (c), and (e). 

534. V-Connection. — The three-phase combination shown in Fig. 
416 is known as the F-connection. BA and SC represent the secondary 
windings of two transformers, or two generator windings. The load 
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ia connected as usual, either in F or in delta. The F-connection is 
obtained from the delta-connection by omitting the generator or trans- 
former winding between A and C, thus compelling the two other phases 
to take up the whole of the load. With three windings, each carries 
one third of the load; with V-connection each winding carries one half 
of the load. 

If, for instance, the total load is 300 kw,, three 100-kw. transformers 
are required with Y- or delta-connection, and two 173-kw. trans- 
formers with V-connection.* The total cost of the latter is less, and 
this is the advantage of the V-connection over the delta scheme. 
In lar^ power houses, transformers are sometimes connected in 
delta, and, should one of them be disabled, the two others tempo- 
rarily carry the load in V, possibly being loaded above their rated 
capacity. 

It should be clearly understood that only generator, transformer, 
and motor windings may be connected in V, and not ordinary ohmic 



5 Lj=± j- 
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Fio. 416. Tbree-phaae ayetem, V-coiinectioQ. 

or inductive resistances. This is because the load in the three phases 
remains constant only with the proper phase relation between the 
e.m.f.'s induced in AB and BC. This condition is fulfilled in genera- 
tors and motors, the windings in the two phases being suitably 
spaced relative to each other. It is also fulfilled in transformers 
because they transmit phase relations, practically without distorting 
them. 

It may seem at first that the increase in current in the windings AB 
and BC, after the winding AC has been removed, should be 50 — 33J = 
16§ per cent. A little consideration will show, however, that the cur. 
rent increases V3 times, because the additional current, which the 
windings have to 'carry, is out of phase with their former currents, 
* Uaing two transformers instead of three brings in a, phase displacemmt of 
Cos SO' — V* 3/2, so that the apparent output of each transfonner becomes 173 kw., 
instead of 150 kw. See esplanatioa above. 
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For, aaaumiag the line currenta to be J in both cases, the currents in 
the transformer windings are alao neceaearily equal to / with F-con- 
nection, as may be clearly aeen from Fig. 416. With delta-connec- 
tion, the currents in the transformer windings are equal to / -r- V S 
(see 5 530). 

The increase in the currents being greater than the increase in the 
power to be delivered by each transformer, the currents in P-connected 
transformers must be out of phase with the voltages, even at non- 
inductive load. One way to prove this is as follows: total power with, 
balanced load is EI VS; hence, each of the winding has to supply 
EI Vs -i- 2. The voltage at the terminals of each winding is E, and 
the current flowing through it is /; therefore the phase displacement (j> 
between the two must be such that Cos >}> = v'S -i- 2, in order that 
the power may be represented by the above expression. The angle ^ 
corresponding to the above cosine is 30 degrees. 

The same relations may be deduced from Fig. 415. When the 
transformer winding AC is taken out, its current Bm must be carried 
in series by the two other transformers. The transformer AB has to 
carry its own current Bk and the current Bm, the sum of the two 
being km. In the same way the current in the transformer BC 
is changed from Bl to ml. It will be seen that the currents are 
-thus increased VS times, and a phase displacement of 30 degrees is 
produced. 

It follows from the above that the power in a V-connected system 
cannot be determined by merely taking volts times amperes in 
the two transformers, even with a non-inductive load. The power 
should in all cases be measured by the two-wattmeter method, as in 
Fig. 410. 

535. EXPERIMENT 25-1. — Electrical ReUtions in a V-Con- 
nected System. — The purpose of the experiment is to afford 
practice in connecting transformers in V, and to make clear the nu- 
merical relations explained in the preceding article. Unless a special 
F-connected generator is available (see footnote to J 510), the connec- 
tions should be established through two transformers, whose primaries 
are connected in V to the source of supply, and the secondaries are 
connected in V to the load. It is well to have a third transformer 
in order to observe the difference between the delta and the F-con- 
nection. 

(a) Apply a balanced non-inductive load and measure currents and 
voltages mth the transformers in delta and in V. Use a wattmeter to 
prove the phase difference of 30 degrees spoken of in the preceding 
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article. Unbalance the load, and take alt the readings necessaiy for 
constructing a vector diagram of current and voltage relations. 

(6) Unbalance the load in the phase AB or in the phase BC by a 
certain per cent and raeaaure the resulting unbalancing in currents and 
in watts supplied by each transformer. Now unbalance the phase AC 
by the same amount, and again measure amperes and watts in both 
transformers. The practical significance of this experiment is this: 
In some cases two F■^5onnected transformers supply a balanced load 
of three-phase induction motors, and it is desired to connect to the same 
supply some single-phase lighting. The question to decide is, whether 
the lighting should be connected to the phase AC, where the unbalanc- 
ing would be taken up by both transformers, or to one of the other 
phases where it would affect one 
of the transformers more than the 
other. 

(c) Apply a balanced inductive 
load and investigate the relation 
between the power factor of the 
load and the phase angle between 
the currents and the voltages in 
the transformers themselves. It 
will be found, that this angle, 
which was equal 30 degrees at 
non-inductive load, increases for 
one transformer and decreases for the other, as the load becomes more 
inductive. This shows that at non-inductive load the current is 
lagging in one transformer, and is leading in the other. 

Report. Give the diagram of connections used; figure per cent 
increase in currents with the change from delta- to F-connection- 
Determine the actual phase displacement in the transformers, and show 
how it varies when the load becomes inductive. Give an explana- 
tion of this on the basis of the diagram. Fig. 415. Give your find- 
ings in regard to unbalanced load, and corroborate them by a vector 
diagram. 

536. T-Connection. — Besides F-connection there is another way 
of producing three-phase currents with two windings only; this is the 
T-connection shown in Fig, 417, The two windings there shown repre- 
sent either the secondary windings of two transformers or two phases 
of a special generator. The three-phase line is connected at A, B, C, 
the voltages being the same (100 volts) between any two wires. The 
voltage induced in the winding DC is de-phased 90 degrees against the 
voltage induced in AB, as shown in Fig. 418. But the voltage acrose 
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AC, being a geometrical sum of DC and of one half AB, has a phase 
displacement of 120 degrees from AB. The number of turns in the 
winding DC is 

Vz -h 2 = 86.6 per cent 

of that in AB. The reason for this may be seen from Fig. 418, because 
only under such conditions ABC is an equilateral triangle. 

The line currents with balanced load are represented by the vec- 
tors /i, 7„ and /jj the former two are displaced by 30 degrees from 
the voltage AB. Thus, with T-connection the currents in the trans- 
former AB &Te 30 degrees out of phase with the voltage induced in the 
transformer, with non-inductive balanced load. One of the currents 
is leading the e.m.f., the other is lagging behind it. Therefore, when 
the load becomes inductive, the phase angle 
increases in one half of the transformer and 
decreases in the other half. The current /, 
is in phase with the voltage DC at non- 
inductive load. 

The power delivered to the line is measured, 
as usual, by the two-wattmeter method. The 
following is a check calculation showing that 
Flu. 418. CurreDt and the total power W in two T-connected trans- 
voltage relations with formers is equal to IE Va, as with the other 
T-conoection. three-phase connections. Taking the three 

currents (Fig, 418), and multiplying them by the corresponding volt- 
ages and values of the power factor, we have: 




W ^ DA.I^. Cos 30° + />S . /, . Cos 30" + DC . /, 
vf 
2 



TT =#./.# + !./. ^-. 



W = EI V3, 



which was to be proved. Each transformer carries one half of the 
total power. 

S37. EXPERIMENT 25-J. — Electrical Relations in a T-Con- 
nected System. — The purpose of the experiment is to illustrate the 
electrical relations explained in the preceding article. If a T-eonnected 
generator is not available, take two transformers, connect their primary 
and secondary windings in T, and then connect them to the supply and 
to the load respectively. One of the transformers must have a tap D 
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(Fig, 417) in the center of each winding, the other transformer 
must have a lower number of turns (86.6 per cent). In practice, 
both transformers are made identical, and both are provided with 
taps at 50 per cent and 86,6 per cent of their windings, so as'to be 
interchangeable. 

(o) Measure, at no load, all the voltages shown in Fig. 418. If the 
transformer DC has additional taps, investigate the effect of the mag- 
nitude of voltage DC on the line voltages AB, BC and CA. 

{b) Provide a balanced non-inductive load, measure currents, volt- 
ages and the power in both halves of the transformer AB, in order to 
check the theoretical phase difference of 30 degrees. Gradually intro- 
duce some inductance into the load and repeat the same measurements; 
it will be found, that the phase difference decreases in one transformer 
and increases in the other. It wiU also be found, that the line voltages 
become somewhat unsymmetrical, because the drop of voltage in 
the two halves of the transformer is different with leading and 
lagging currents. In order to reduce this unbalancing, the coils on 
the halves AD and BD are interposed to bring them into a closer 
inductive relation. 

(c) Unbalance the load, first in the phase AB, and then in the phase 
AC by the same per cent; measure currents and power in the two trans- 
formers in order to determine in which case the unbalancing affects the 
system less. 

Report the results and show in how far they corroborate the theory. 
Construct vector diagrams of current and voltage relations (Fig. 418). 

538. Determination of Size of Condjictors in Polyphase Lines. — 
The relations in polyphase circuits being somewhat more complicated 
than in ordinary direct-current and single-phase circuits, the beginner 
sometimes encounters difficulties in understanding these relations, 
particularly in application to the most important practical question with 
which an operating engineer is most likely to deal, viz., figuring the size 
of conductors for a two-phase or a three-phase transmission line. The 
necessary explanation as to how a three phase or two-phase line can 
be reduced to an equivalent single-phase line and calculated as such 
is given in I 455. A numerical example may be of use here, in showing 
that polyphase lines can also be figured out directly from the relations 
derived above. 

The problem usually presents itself in some such form as this: 500 kw. 
are to be transmitted by means of a three-phase system, over a distance 
of 4 miles, with a loss of 8 per cent of the power delivered; the pressure 
at the receiving end of the line is to be 6600 volts. What is the size of 
conductors to be used? 
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Let US Bret aasume the load to be non-inductive; t^be current in each 
wire is then, according to the formula W = EI . -v/S, 
j_ 500 
6.6 X V 

The loss of power allowed in the line is 0.08 X 500 ■= 40 kilowatts, 
or 40,000 -H 3 = 13,333 watts in each wire. The resistance R of each 
wire ia determined from the equation PR = 13,333, from which R =" 
6,95 ohma. Resistances are usually given in wire tables per 1000 feet 
of conductor; the resistance of our wire per 1000 feet must be 



6.95 



=. 0.329 ohm, 



4 X 5.28 
which corresponds approximately to No. 5 Brown & Sharp gauge. 

If the load is inductive, the power factor being, say, 80 per cent, a 
heavier wire is required, because it takes a larger current to transmit 
the same power at a lower power factor. As the loss in the line is 
proportional to the square of the current, the resistance per 1000 feet 
now has to be 0.329 X (O.80)* f= 0.210 ohm; this corresponds to about 
No. 3 B. & S. wire. 

If the transmission is to be effected by means of the two-phase four- 
wire system the size of the wire is figured out as follows: With 500 kw. 
transmitted by two phases, each phase transmits 250 kw., so that the 
line can be calculated as a single-phase line of the same voltage, trans* 
mitting 250 kw. The current at non-inductive load is 250 -h 6.6 = 
about 38 amperes, and the resistance of the line 
^^0.08X250,000^ 1^ 

38' 
This gives 

^^^ - 0.329 ohm per 1000 feet, 

5.28 X 4 X 2 ^ 

'-■or the same size of wire, as figured above for the three-phase system. 
'This shows that there is a saving of 25 per cent in copper with the three- 
'wire system as compared to the two-phase system, because, the size of 
■ the wire being the same in both cases, there is one wire less with the 
three-phase system. 

PHASE TRAWSFORMATIOH. 

S39. There are cases in which it is desirable to transform two-phase 

power into three-phase power, or vice versa. Thus, for example, power 

is sometimes generated by means of two-phase alternators, then the 

• The power being given in kiloiBotU, it is coDvenient to measure the pressure in 

kihvoUs: 6800 volts - 6.6 kilovolts. 
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voltage is raised, the sj^tem being simultaneously transformed into a 
three-phase system for transmission and distribution. The advantage 
of this arrangement is that only three line wires are required instead of 
four. On the contrary, in some cases two-phase local distribution is 
preferred, especially for lighting, where each phase is used separately; 
the three-phase supply is then converted into a two-phase four-wire 
combination. These transformations are usually accomplished by 
means of the so-caJled Scott system described below. 

540. The Scott Two-Phase to Three-Phase Transformation.— A 

T-eonnection is used with this system on the three-phase side (Fig. 
419); the other windings of the transformers are connected directly to 
the two-phase supply. In r-connection (Rg. 417), as well as in tha 






., .. :E 
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Fio. 419. The Scott tnivphaae to three-phase tranBtormatioa. 

ordinary two-phase connection (Fig. 397), the two voltages generated 
in the windings are displaced in phase by 90 degrees. The only differ- 
ence is that in the two-phase system the two windings ab and cd are 
used independently, while in the T-connection the corresponding wind- 
ings are interconnected at B, and the three-phase line is connected to 
the three remaining terminals A, C, and D. Moreover, in the two- 
phase system, both windings have the same number of turns, while 
on the three-phase side the winding AB must have only 86.6 per cent 
of the turns of CD in order to produce an equilateral triangle of volf^ 
ages (compare Fig. 418). 

541. EXPERIMENT 25-K. — The Scott System of Polyphase 
Transformation. — Connect two transformers, as per Fig, 419, one side 
to the source of supply, the other side to the load. Use a polyphase- 
board (S 49) so as to be able to measure currents, voltages, and watts on 
the three-phase side and on the two-phase side. Connect first a balanced 
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non-inductive load, and take all the readings necessary for determining 
the actual phase relations of voltages and currents. Unbalance the 
load on one side, and see bow it affects the supply; do this with all the 
phases, because the system is not symmetrical. Perform a similar 
test with an inductive load; note in all cases the unbalancing of volt- 
ages resulting from an internal drop in the transformers. 

Report. Give the connections actually used, the ratios found with 
inductive and non-inductive load; explain by means of vector diagrams 
the results obtained. 

542. Six-Phase System. — It is mentioned in § 586, that the copper 
loss in the armature of a rotary converter decreases with the increase 
in the number of slip-rings, because the alternating currents are more 

evenly distributed in the armature. As 
the heating in the armature determines 
the output and the rating of the rotary 
converter, it becomes advantageous with 
lai^e rotaries to increase the number of 
slip-rings to six. It would be out of the 
question to have six-phase currents gene- 
rated and transmitted to rotary sub- 
stations. This is, however, not necessary, 
as six-phase currents can be easily pro- 
Pio. 420. A diagram illuatrating duced in the substation itself, from the 
the prwtioal methods of trans, twa-phase or three-phase currents deliv- 
formation from two- or three- , , , , , 

phase to Hix.pha«e. ^red from the power house, as is ex- 

plained below. 
Similarly to the three-phase and quarter-phase systems, either star 
or mesh connection may be used with the six-phase system (Fig, 420). 
The star voltages are represented by the rays Oa, Ob, Oc, etc. The 
mesh voltages are ab, be, cd, etc. It will be seen that in this case star 
voltages are numerically equal to mesh voltages, because 0(d), Obc, 
etc., are all equilateral triangle!^. 

543. Three-Phase to Six-Phase Transformation. —The transfor- 
mation is based on the fact that in a six-phase system three of the phases 
may be considered as merely three other phases reversed. Thus, with 
a star connection, the voltage Of is the reversed Oc, etc. With the 
mesh connection the voltage ab is the reversed voltage de, etc. 

Fig. 421 shows three transformers whose secondaries are wound in 
two sections each; the primaries of the transformers, not shown in the 
figure, are connected in ¥ or deita to the three-phase supply. The 
two terminals of each section are marked by s (start) and / (finish). 
To get a star-connected six-phase combination, connect together all 
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the terminals marked s; this gives the neutral point 0; the terminals 
/ are connected to the six slip-rings of the rotary, in the order 1, 2, 3, 
etc., as indicated. 

If the mesh connection is desired, the finish of coil 1 is connected 
to the start of coil 2, finish of coil 2 to start of coil 3, etc. 

The above-described combination of transformer windings is not the 
only one possible for converting three-phase into six-phase currents. 
As a general propoaition, there are as many separate methods of trans- 
formation as there are possible combinations for connecting the six 
vertices, a, b, c, d, e, { (Fig. 420), with lines of three directions. This 
last limitation is necessary because there are but three voltages to 
begin with, and the phaaes may be only reversed, but not shifted by 
a certain angle. 

These combinations are 
as follows: 

(1) Connecting a to 6, 6 
to c, etc. 

(2) Connecting the ver- 
tices to the point 0. 

(3) Connecting them by 
three diagonals, ad, be, cf. 

(4) Connecting by two 
deltas, aec and fbd. 

The first two methods 
are explained in Fig. 421; 
the method (3) does not 
require double secondaries; 
the method (4) may ■ be 
obtained by properly con- 
necting the double second- 
aries, shown in Fig. 421. 

By using the V- or the 7'-connection, it is possible to convert a three- 
phase system into a six-phase system using two transformers only; 
thus, 

(5) By using two F's, eac and /M. 

(6) By using two T's, ecga and fbhd. 

The primaries of the two transformers are connected in V or T 
respectively; the secondaries are wound in two sections, the four 
windings being connected in double T or double V. 

544. Two-Phase to Six-Phase TraiKfomiation. — This trans- 
formation may be understood directly from the method (6) mentioned 
in the previous article, only the primaries of the two transformers, 




Fig. 421. TranatormatJOD from three-phase to 
sii-pliase by means of three transformers, each 
with two seooudary wiudiags. 
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instead of being connected in T, are connected each across one phase 
of the supply, as in the Scott system (Fig. 419), 

545. EXPERIMENT 35-L. — Six-Phase Transformation. — The 
purpose of the experiment ia to verify eTcperimentally the relations de- 
rived in S ! 543 and 544. At least two transformers must be available, 
or preferably three, in order to be able to try all the six combinations 
mentioned above. The transformers should be provided, if possible, with 
double secondary windings and suitable taps on the primary windings, 
for obtaining identical secondary voltages with different connections. 

Combinations (1) and (2) can be tried on open circuit; the other 
combinations may be investigated on a closed circuit only, because 
otherwise not all of the six vertices of the hexagon are interconnected. 
For instance, with method (4) there is no electrical connection between 
the points a, e, c on one hand, aud /, b, d on the other hand; this con- 
nection is established through the load only. 

A regular six-phase rotary converter is the most natural load for 
this experiment; if such is not available, an experimental rotary, such 
as b shown in Fig. 438, will answer the purpose, since it will intercon- 
nect the phases in at least one point. If no rotary is available, the 
system may be interlinked by producing an artilicial neutral point 
connected to the six vertices by equal resistances or inductances, 
connected in star. 

Report. Give the actual electrical connections used during the test 
and the voltages observed. Plot the observed voltages graphically, 
as a vector diagram, and compare the theoretical ratios, shown in Fig. 
420, with those actually observed. 

546. Transformation from a Polyphase to Single-Phase System. 
— It ia sometimes desirable to connect a single-phase load to a three- 
piiase supply, without unbalancing the phases. Such a transformation is 
physically impossible, without bringing into play a revolving device 
which can store electrical energy at a certain part of an alternation, and 
deliver it again at another time. The reason for this is, that the energy 
delivered by a three-phase alternator is constant at all times, while 
that taken by a single-phase load fluctuates between a certain maxi- 
mum and zero, or even becomes negative, if the load is inductive. 
With a revolving motor-generator set, interposed between the alter- 
nator and the load, the difference between the energy delivered by 
the three-phase system and that taken in by the load is stored as a 
part of the momentum of the revolving part of the set, to be delivered 
at the next moments. The motor-generator is dispensed with if an 
unbalancing of the polyphase system is not objectionable. Thus, on 
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single-phase mlwaya, two tracks, or various sections of the same track, 
are supplied from different phases of the same polyphase alternator, 
the load bemg at times out of balance. 

The inverse transformation from a single-phase to a perfect polyphase 
system is, for the same reason, impossible without the medium of a 
revolving motor-generator set. An imperfect two-phase system (split- 
phase arrtingement) can be produced by suitable combinations of resist- 
ance, inductance, and capacity. See Ji 81 and 34S. 

Note I to Page 104. When the form of the induced e.m.f. differs 
considerably from the true sine wave, the current and voltage relations 
are different from those deduced above. With grounded neutrals the 
current in the ground wire is sometimes of an appreciable magnitude, 
in spite of a perfectly balanced load. When the neutrals are insulated 
from each other the voltage between them is quite different from zero 
at balanced load (oscillating neutral). Should the student have a diffi- 
culty of this Idnd, he is advised to substitute inductances for resist- 
ances as a load. Inductive coils offer a comparatively large reactive 
resistance to higher harmonics of the currents, thus reducing their 
magnitude. Therefore, the simple theoretical relations are approxi- 
mated much more closely than with non-inductive resistances. 

Note II to Page 107. With a balanced inductive load, the triangle 
klm (Fig. 415) is isosceles, but ia displaced by an angle <p from the 
position shown in figure. With an unbalanced inductive load the 
triangle of currents ia distorted into the shape kilimi. The load cur- 
rents are no longer equal to each other, nor in phase with the corre- 
sponding voltages. However, the relation that each / b a geometric 
difference of the two adjacent i'a holds true in all cases. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR — OPERATING FEATURES. 

547. It has been pointed out in 5 331 [under (7)] that aa alternator 
may act under certain circumstances as a motor, and is called in this 
case a synchronous motor. The action of such a motor may be explained 
as follows: Suppose the machine to be single-phase and to be brought 
up to the required speed by some externa] means. Assume that at a 
certain moment the relative position of the pole-pieces and of the 
armature winding is such that the winding attracts the pole-pieces (Fig. 
249). As the machine is supposed to revolve synchronously, the pole- 
pieces change their position during one alternation of the supply current 
by one pole pitch, so that the north poles come in place of the south 
poles, and vice versa. At the same time the direction of the armature 
current is reversed, so that the mutual force betweeu the two is again 
attraction and not repulsion. 

Another explanation limited to the case of poIjT)hase synchronous 
motors is that the polyphase armature winding produces a revolving 
field (see % 332) which rotates synchronously in the air-gap. The field 
poles of the machine must revolve at the same speed in order that there 
be a constant attraction between the two magnetic fields: otherwise 
south poles and north poles are brought together in succession and the 
resultant attractions and repulsions neutralize each other. 

548. Starting Synchronous Motors. — The above given explana- 
tion of the action of the synchronous motor shows that it must be 
started and brought up to full speed before being capable of carrying a 
load. The following means are used for starting synchronous motors: 

(1) A small induction motor, usually mounted on the same shaft 
with the synchronous motor, or geared to It. 

(2) If a source of direct current b available, the exciter machine 
belted or direct-connected to the motor, is used for starting. 

(3) Synchronous motor itself (if polyphase) is converted into an 
induction motor and started as such. 

For further details see S 587 on starting rotary converters. Syn- 
chronizing is accomplished as explained in |§ 328 and 329 in applica- 
tion to alternators. 
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549. EXPERIMENT 26-A. — Exercises in Starting Synchro- 
nous Motors. — See directions for starting rotary converters in S 588- 

Note in particular the precaution mentioned there in regard to a 
high voltage induced in the field winding at the start. 

550. EXPERIMENT 26-B. — Synchronous Motor Brake Test. — 

The purpose of the experiment is to investigate the performance of a 
synchronous motor, mainly in regard to its efficiency and power factor 
under various loads. The experiment is performed similarly to the 
braise test on induction motor (J 342), except that the measurement of 
slip is omitted, the speed being synchronous. 




Field AmpecM 



Fig. 422. Curves ehowing the influence oE varyiDg excitation on the annature 
current in a aynchronoua motor (F-curvea or phase charaeteristioa). 

The power factor of the motor may be varied within wide limits by- 
regulating the field current, but, since the field current in actual opera- 
tion is usually kept constant, the brake test should be performed with 
a certain definite (constant) value of the excitation. 

Set the field current so as to have a power factor of 100 per cent at 
full load, and keep it constant throughout the test. In some cases 
synchronous motors are over-excited to draw leading currents from 
the line, in order to improve the power factor of the. plant. Take 
another set of curves with the field current adjusted so as to have, at 
full load, a power factor of 90 to SO per cent with leading current. 

Report. Plot performance curves similar to those shown in Fig. 271, 
except the curves of speed and slip. 
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551. Influence of Excitation on Power Factor. — Experience 
shows that when a synchronous motor is carrying a certain load its 
field current may be varied within comparatively wide limits with- 
out throwing the motor out of step. The armature current which the 
motor takes varies with different values of excitation, as shown in 
Fig. 422. 

With a certain value of field current, the armature current is a mini- 
mum, and the power factor is 100 per cent. Reducing the field current 
increases the armature current, and draws current from the line, having 
a lagging component. Increasing the excitation also increaaes the arma- 
ture current, but makes it leading instead of lagging. Beyond certain 
limits of excitation, the motor falls out of step. Because of their shape 
the curves shown in Fig. 422 are sometimes called V-eurves. They are 
also known as the phase ckaraclerisHcs of the synchronous motor. 

One explanation is offered by considering the effect of the armature 
reaction, as in J 320, under (1). Let the field current be adjusted so 
that the motor takes a current in phase with the applied e.m.f., this 
current producing a certain reaction on the motor field. Increasing the 
field current makes the counter-e.ra.f. of the motor too high for the 
load. This causes a leading component to be taken from the line, that 
reduces the field flux to its former value, or thereabouts. Conversely, 
when the exciting current is reduced below normal, the motor takes in 
a lagging wattless component, which strengthens the field and again 
establishes the conditions necessary for carrying the load. Another 
explanation, based upon the action of the armature inductance, and 
simitar to explanation (2) in 5 320, is given in the next article. 

552, Vector Digram of the Synchronous Motor. — The vector 
diagram, shown in Fig. 423, explains the shape of the V-curves. OE 
is the vector of the applied voltage at the terminals of the motor, and is 
assumed to be constant. This voltage is partly balanced by the induced 
counter-e.m.f., EA^ of the* motor, partly absorbed by the impedance 
drop 0A^ in the motor armature. Let Oi, be the current taken by 
the motor and lagging behind the voltage OE by an angle 4>. The vector 
OA, may be constructed as a resultant of the vectors of ohmic and 
inductive drop. But the ohmic drop is usually small as compared to 
the inductive drop, and the total drop may usually be assumed to con- 
sist of the inductive drop only. The vector of this drop is, as usual, 
perpendicular to the direction of the current producing the drop. 

Increasing the excitation increases the counter-e.m.f. EA, induced 
in the armature; at a certain value of the field current the triangle 
EA^O is converted into EA^O. The vector of the armature current, 
being perpendicular to 0A„ now assumes the position Oi„ and is 
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leading, instead of being lagging, as before. The currents Oii and 0i2 
are so dravra in tile diagram that their worJiing component Oi, in phase 
with the line voltage, is the same; this is because the output, or the load, 
being the same in both cases, the true input is also essentially the same. 
By adjusting the excitation so aa to have a counter-e.m.f, equal to EA, 
the total current is reduced to Oi, in phase with the applied voltage; 
this corresponds to the lowest points on the F-curves (Fig. 422). The 
vector diagram shows that either reducing or increasing the field cur- 
rent beyond this value increases the armature current. 
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Mg. 423. Vector diagram of a synchronoue motor. 

The shape of V-curvea depends upon the inductive drop OA in the 
armature: increasing OA, or the inductance, maltes the curves more 
flat; reducing it tends to make the curv^ sharper, as shown by the 
dotted line. 

The foregoing explanation considers the effect of the armature in- 
ductance only, while that given in % 551 is limited to the armature 
reaction. A correct theory which takes both factors into account is 
outside the scope of the present book. 

A motor with flat V-curves is more stable in operation than one with 
Bharper F-curves, because in the former case fluctuations in the arma- 
ture current and the resulting equalizing cuirents are less pronounced. 
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In some cases choke coils are cooDected in series with the line to increase 

the inductive drop and to make the motor more stable with varying, 
load, or with a fluctuating frequency of the supply (see also \ 599). 

553. EXPERIMENT 26-C. — Determination of V-Curves of a 
Synchronous Motor. — The theory and the significance of F-curves is 
explained in S I 551 and 552 above. The general arrangement of the 
experiment is similar to the brake test (5 550). (a) Put on quite a 
heavy load, and adjust the excitation so as to have a power factor of 
100 per cent. Gradually reduce the field current, keeping the same- 
load, until the motor falls out of step. Be sure to have a reliable 
circuit-breaker which will instantly open the circuit, preventing the 
motor from being short-circuited. Read armature volts, amperes, and 
watts; also field current, brake load, and speed. (f») Start the motor 
again, adjust the excitation as before, and gnadually increase the field 
current to the practicable upper limit; take same readings as above. 

(c) Repeat similar runs with lighter loads; also take a run at no load. 

(d) Finally take a no-load saturation curve as in J 318, running the 
machine as generator. 

For this experiment it is better to have a calibrated generator, or 
a transmission dynamometer (J 254), than to use an ordinary Prony 
brake, because the motor has to be started and stopped several times. 
If no provision can be made for measuring the output, V-curves may 
be taken for constant input, as shown on the wattmeter. This b the 
case illustrated in Fig. 423, the working component of the current 
being constant. 

Report. Give the connections used during the test. Plot the V- 
curves and the corresponding values of power factor to field current as 
abscissffi; also plot the saturation curve at no-load. Construct a few 
triangles, such as OEAt (Fig. 423), from the test data. In construct- 
ing the diagram use the values of power factor from the F-curves, 
and take from the no-load saturation curve the values of counter- 
e.m.f. which correspond to certain values of the field current. The 
values of the impedance drop OA may be thus determined; dividing 
them by the corresponding armature currents will give the impedance of 
the armature. See if this impedance comes out the same from all the 
tests. No particular accuracy can be expected in this determination, 
because the diagram is but an approximate one, the armature reac- 
tion not being taken into account (see { 551). 

554. Hunting of Alternators and of Synchronous Motors. — The 
phenomenon of hunting is the same as described in | 599 in application 
to rotary converters; the methods used for its prevention are also 
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practically the same as are described there. A type of dampers used 
with revolving field machines for preventing hunting is shown in Fig. 
424. The dampers consist of heavy copper wedges driven in between 



Fig. 424. Copper bridges (dampers) between the poles of an alternator or a 
STDchronous motor, to prevent hunting. 

the tips of the pole-pieces. A more recent construction is shown in Fig. 
442. Metal collars on field coils serve the same purpose. 

FREQDEHCY METERS. 
555. Instead of measuring speed of alternators by speed indicators, 
or tachometers, it is convenient to have an instrument which reads 
directly in cycles or alter- 
nations, and may be placed 
on the switchboard at any 
distance from the machine. 
Such instruments are called 
frequency meters, and are 
often found in large gene- 
rating stations and sub- 
stations. The type largely 
used in this country is 
based on a purely electrical 
split-phase arrangement. 
Another type, popular in 
Europe, utilizes vibrating 
reeds attuned to different 




An inductlon-t7pe frequency meter 
{ Westinghoose) . 



frequencies. These two types of frequency meters are described i 
the following articles. 
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556. Split-Phase Frequency Meter. — The frequency meter shown 
in Fig. 425 is essentially a combination of two induction voltmeters 
deacribed in § 42. Two split-phase electromagnets M^ and M2 are 
each of the same construction as the one shown in Fig. 43. They act 
in opposite directions on the aluminum disk D, thus constituting a 
differential voltmeter. To make the instrument respond to changes 
of frequency, the winding of one of the electromagnets is connected 
in series with some inductance L, and the other winding with some 
resistance R. The current in the branch M^ containing the resist- 
ance is practically independent of frequency; the current in the branch 



Tio. 426. Hartman & Braun electro-acoustic frequency meter. 

M2 decreases as the frequency increases, thus giving preponder- 
ance to the electromagnet My. To each frequency there corresponds 
a definite position of the aluminum disk, and the instrument is cali- 
brated in cycles per second. The calibration is made by connecting 
the frequency meter to an alternator, the speed of which is measured 
directly by a speed counter. 

557. Resonance or Vibrating Reed Frequency Meter. — The 
frequency meter shown in Fig. 426 is based on an entirely different 
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prin<aple, namely, on that of vibrating steel reeds. A steel strip, Fig. 
427, fastened at one end and free at the other end has a natural vi- 
bration period, and b easily set into vibrations by outside impulses 
of the right frequency. The reeds are made of different length and 
different inertia, so as to vibrate at different frequencies, and are 
mounted in a circle. By means of the handle the reeds may be 
brought in succession before the poles of two laminated electro- 
magnets shown in front. These electromagnets are connected to 
the alternating-current supply, the frequency of which it is desired 
to measure. When one of the electromagnets is opposite the correct 
reed it vibrates violently producing a distinct tone; the corresponding 
frequency is read on the scale. 




i of vibrating 

The two electromagnets are at first set close to each other, so as to 
act on the same reed; then, when the proper reed has been located, the 
magnets are separated so as to inclose three or five reeds with the right 
reed in the center. This practically stops its vibration, and the sound 
which would be annoying, while deviations from the standard fre- 
quency may be noted on the adjacent reeds. 

It has been found that the reeds may be made to vibrate by currents 
of double their normal frequency if direct current be allowed to flow 
at the same time through separate windings on the cores of the electro- 
magnets, thus polarizing the reeds in one direction. This doubles the 
useful range of the instrument. The explanation is, that a non-polarized 
reed is attracted by the current of either direction, while a polarized 
one is attracted by impulses of one direction only, being repelled by the 
opposite impulses. Consequently, a double of the original frequency 
of current is required to make the reed vibrate at its natural frequency. 
Frequency meters, built on the same principle for switchboard service, 
have electromagnets extending over all the reeds. The vibrating reed 
is observed on the dial, instead of being noted acoustically. This 
makes the instrument direct-reading without the necessity of turning 
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the knob. The same principle is applied to tschometera intended to 
be read at a distance. An interrupter is belted or direct-connected 
to the shaft, the speed of which is to be measured, and a battery is 
connected to the frequency indicator, through the interrupter. The 
number of interruptions or vibrations depends on the speed of the 
shaft, and the instrument may be calibrated in revolutions per minute, 
or in any other desired units. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ALTERNATORS AND SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS — COMMER- 
CIAL TESTS. 

558. Three important points in the performance of alternators 
with respect to which certain guarantees are usually made in contracts 
of sale are efficiency, temperature rise, and per cent regulation. 

These guarantees are usually expressed about as follows: 

(1) The efficiency of the machine shall not be less than .... per cent 
at full load, not leas than .... per cent at three-quarters load, etc. 

(2) Temperature rise, under definitely specified conditions of opera- 
tion, shall not be more than .... degrees Centigrade. 

(3) Regulation, or voltage drop between no load and full load, shall 
be within .... per cent. 

In many cases it ia out of the question to test large alternators in 
actual operation, especially before they leave the factory. Various 
test methods have been devised for checking the above three points, 
without expenditure of much power. The most important of these 
tests are described below, 

EFnciEHCY. 

559. The efficiency of alternators and synchronous motors is deter- 
mined in practice by the same two methods as is the efficiency of 
direct-current machines, viz., from the losses (Chapter XIII) and from 
an opposition run (Chapter XIV). For general information concerning 
efficiency and losses see J§ 272 to 275; moat of the explanations given 
there for direct-current machines are applicable, with self-evident 
changes, to alternating- current machines. Here, also, iron loss and 
friction are determined by either of the three methods used with direct- 
current machines, namely: (a) the machine is driven mechanically by 
a small auxiliary motor; {b) the machine is driven electrically as syn- 
chronoua motor; (c) by the retardation method. The first of these 
methods is the one most used in testing alternators. 

560. EXPERIMENT 27-A. — Efficiency of an Alternator from 

Losses. — For this test, drive the machine by a small motor at the 
rated speed, with various values of exciting current, and note the input 
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into the driving motor. Finally take ofE the belt and determine the 
losses in the driving motor itself. For details, see the conclusian 
of S 276. 

Measure the resistances of the field and of the armature by the 
drop-of-potential method. Before leaving the laboratory, ascertain 
the rated field current at full load, or assume it with sufficient margin 
above that at no load, unless an actual load test can' be performed. 

In machines wound with heavy conductors, not sufficiently sub- 
divided, copper loss in the armature is considerably increased by eddy 
currents in these conductors. In such cases it is well to determine 
the actual copper loss in the armature from the so-called short-circuit 
test. The armature winding is short-circuited through suitable amme- 
ters, and the machine is driven at the rated speed, with such an excita- 
tion as to give the full rated current in the armature. The iron lose 
is negligible, the field being very weak, so that the input mto the driv- 
ing motor corresponds to the copper loss and friction in the alterna- 
tor. The friction is determined separately by driving the machine 
without excitation, and the copper loss in the armature calculated 
as the difEerence of the two. 

Report. Show actual connections used, and describe the perform- 
ance of the test. Plot an efficiency curve for non-inductive load, and 
also plot separate losses to kilowatts output as abscissie. The excita- 
tion los3 is usually calculated from the formula iV, where i is the excit- 
ing current and r the resistance of the field winding. This is not quite 
correct; the loss in the field rheostat must also be charged to the 
machine, because it constitutes an unavoidable loss of energy, and is 
present in every alternator. It is more correct, therefore, to figure 
out this loss by the formula ei, where e is the standard voltage of the 
direct-current supply, or of the exciter. Another way is to figure out 
the efficiency of the alternator without the excitation loss, and to state 
kilowatt loss in the field separately. 

561. EXPERIMENT 27-B. — Efficiency of an Alternator from 
the Air-Box Test. — All the losses taking place in electric machines 
are finally converted into heat. This gives a method for determining 

the sum total of the losses by measuring the quantity of heat (in 
thermal units) developed in a machine during a certain period of time. 
The machine under test is inclosed in an air-tight box with walls made 
of poor conductors of heat, and is run under such conditions as to 
have all the losses present to their full value. A definite quantity of 
air per minute is blown through the box, and its temperature measured 
at the intake and at the exhaust. After a certain number of hours of 
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run, the temperature of the machine becomes constant, all the heat 
developed being conveyed away by the air. Knowing the rate of air 
discharge, and the difference of temperature, the thermal units devel- 
oped may be calculated from the specific heat of air. Converting them 
into watta (see § 726) gives the total losses of the machine. 

The difference of temperatures of the air is usually quite small and 
must be measured very accurately. Sensitive electrical thermometers 
with an accuracy of at least 1/10 of a degree are well adapted for the 
purpose. The air-box method has been applied in a few cases for 
acceptance tests of very large alternators, in power houses where it 
was not possible to check the guaranteed efficiency by any other 
method. 

The experiment can be arranged so that it will not be necessary 
to know the absolute quantity of air supplied by the blower. For this 
purpose the machine is stopped, and a knovm amount of power is sup- 
phed within the box, for instance, by passing a current through the 
armature windings, from the outside. The blower must continue to 
run at the same rate as during the regular test. From the difference 
of temperatures after steady conditions have been established, the 
total loss in the machine can be calculated. Let, for instance, the 
difference in temperature during the load test be 10 degrees C, while 
it was only 5 degrees C. when 2500 watts were delivered to the armature 
from outside. Evidently the total loss in the machine was 



562. Efficiency from an Opposition Run. — Two alternators may 
be tested for efficiency under actual load conditions without expendi- 
ture of much power by loading them in opposition (Chapter XIV). 
Thus, two identical machines may be driven at full load by a small 
auxiliary motor, as is explained in S 300 in application to direct -current 
machines. The machines must be rigidly coupled together so as to 
preserve the same frequency and the same phase relation throughout 
the test. An ammeter, a voltmeter and a wattmeter are connected 
between the machines. One machine acts as a generator, the other 
as a motor. Any desired load, at practically unity jwwer factor, may 
be obtained by varying the relative angular position of the armatures, 
by means of the coupling. Leading or lagging components are added 
by varying the field excitation of one of the machines. 

Let the input into the auxiliary driving motor (corrected for the 
losses in the motor itself) be w, and the wattmeter reading be W. The 
efficiency of both machines may be assumed to be the same; let it 
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be = 17. The electrical power produced by the machine acting as 
generator is converted into mechanical power in the machine acting as 
motor, and is delivered back to the generator through the shaft and 
the coupling. The driving motor merely supplies the losses of the set. 
Expressing these relations mathematically, we have: the input into 
the synchronous motor being W, its mechanical output, delivered to 
the shaft is rjW; in addition to this the auxiliary motor supplies to the 
shaft an amount of power = w. Thus the power available for driving 
(he generator is ijW + v). The efficiency of the generator being ij, its 
electrical output is ij (rjW + w); on the other hand, we know from the 
wattmeter reading that the output of the generator is W. Thus we 
have the condition 

This is a quadratic equation with respect to 1;; the positive solution is 



With the aid of this formula the efficiency of either machine may be 
calculated from the observed values of W and w. The copper loss in 
the field must be taken into account separately. 

563. Behrend's Split-Field Test. — As two identical machines are 
not always available, Mr. B. A. Behrend proposed (after a suggestion 
by Mr, W, M, Mordey) to connect two halves of the same alternator in 
opposition to each other, using one half as generator, and the other as 
synchronous motor. The connections, in application to a three-phase 
machine, are shown in Fig, 428. The armature winding is short- 
circuited through three ammeters; the field winding is divided into two 
halves, connected in opposition, and each provided with a regulating 
rheostat. The same scheme is shown mere in detail in Fig, 429. In 
order to conduct the current to the middle point of the field winding, 
an extra slip ring c is provided, in addition to two regular slip rings a 
nnd b. Or, else, the middle point of the winding is simply connected 
to the spider, and a temporary brush is mounted on one of the bearings, 
so as to make a contact with the shaft of the machine. The current 
in each half of the field is regulated independently by the rheostats 
Ri and R^, and ammeters A, and Aj. Only two ammeters are used 
in the armature circuit, because, if the currents in the two phases are 
equal, the third current is necessarily the same, the three vectors form- 
ing an equilateral triangle. 
When the currents in the two halves of the field are equal, no currents 
- flow in the armature winding, the e.m.f.'s induced in two halves of the 
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armature being equal and opposite. This corresponds to the case of 
two identical machines coupled in opposition and excited to the same 
degree. By weakening the current in one half of the field winding, 
the two e.m.f.'a induced in the armature are unbalanced, and a current 
flows through the ammeters AA. The machine does not deliver any 
useful output, so that the input into the driving motor is merely sufficient 
to cover the losses in the machine itself. By having the same armatures 
currant and the same field current (on the strongest side) as at fult 
load, the input into the driving motor represents the sum total of the. 
losses in the alternator under test. The copper loss in the field must ba 




D.O. Supply 
Fio. 428. DIagTftm of Bebrend's aplit-fleld method for testing M(«niaU>T8. 

calculated separately, smce the exciting current is supplied from an 
independent source. 

In order to determine the proper value of the exciting current on the 
" generator " side of the machine, the voltage is measured across one 
set of the armature coils, by puncturing the insulation with sharp 
pomta on the voltmeter leads. Suppose, for instance, that the machine 
under test is a 2200-volt, 150-ampere, 24-pole, 3-phase, T-connected 
alternator. The voltage between each terminal and the neutral point 
is = 2200 -^ \/Z = 1271 volts. A 24-pole machine has 12 groups of 
armature coils per phase (see Fig. 246) ; thus, the voltage across one set 
of coils is 1271 -^ 12 = 105.9 volts. The two rheostats, R, and R2, 
must be adjusted so as to produce 150 amperes in the ammeters AA, 
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»nd 105,9 voltB across a set of armature coils. Then the losses in the 
machine are the same as under actual load conditions. 

An objection may be raised, that iron loss is smaller than under actual 
load conditions, only one half of the poles having the required field 
strength. Mr. Behrend proved, however, by direct tests that the core 
loss determined from a no-load run is practically the same as n'ith the 
split-field test. 

"1 
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). 429. OonnectioiiB forBebrend's spUt-fleld test on b threo-phase BltemMor. 



If the corrected input into the driving motor is t 
output of the machine is W, 

W 



and the rated 



W + w + field I'r 

Behrend's method is limited to alternators with a considerable 
number of poles, not less than eight or ten. Evidently, with the field 
connections, shown in Fig, 429, there are two adjacent north poles 
and two adjacent south poles, which cause an irregularity in the in- 
duced e.m.f. With a considerable number of poles this irregularity 
does not seriously affect the results. 

564. EXPERIMENT 27-C. — Efficiency of an Alternator from 
an Opposition Test. — The experiment b performed ^ther on two 
identical machines, as explained in i 562, or by using the split-field 
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arrangemetit shown in Fig. 429. Take readings on partial loads, at full 
load, and also on an overload, so as to be able to plot a complete effi- 
ciency curve. It is well to determine the losses separately, as in I 560, 
so as to check the efficiency from the losses. 

TEMPERATDBE RISE. 

565. The rise of temperature, due to the losses, is of importance 
in four parts of the machine: 

(1) Armature windings. 

(2) Armature core. 

(3) Field winding. 

(4) Collector rings. 

The temperature rise in the two latter parts depends on field current 
only, and may be determined by running the machine a certain number 
of hours with the field fully excited, and the armature circuit closed 
or open, as the case may be. The temperature of the collector rings 
is measured by thermometers; that of the field coils by thermometers, 
as well as by the increase in resistance. For copper, resistance increases 
by 0.42 per cent for each degree Centigrade (see S 5). 

It is more difficult to obtain the correct conditions for temperature 
rise in the armature, because of an exchange of heat between the core 
and the winding. For this reason, both copper and iron must be 
brought up to the temperatures during the test, which they are sup- 
posed to have during the actual operation. This means, that a full- 
load current must be flowing through the armature windings, and at ■ 
the same time a normal flux maintained in the core. Several methods 
have been proposed for obtaining these conditions without the expendi- 
ture of power, corresponding to full-load output. Some of them are 
described below, and their limitations indicated. 

566. Separate Heat Runs for. Copper Lossand Core Loss. — When 
machines of a standard type, on which heat runs have been previously 
made, are tested7the purpose of the temperature test is chiefly to ascer- 
tain if the new machine may be expected to give the same temperature 
rise in actual operation, as the machines previously tested. In this 
case it is permissible to run the machine first on open circuit for iron 
loss only, and then with the armature short-circuited for copper loss 
alone. If the temperature rise under these conditions is not more than 
with the machines previously built, which proved satisfactory in opera- 
tion, the test is considered as conclusive. 

Of course, such a run is satisfactory for the manufacturer, but not 
for the customer; a modification described in the next article makes 
it possible to approach much more closely the actual temperature rise. 
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567. Hobart and Punga's Temperature Test. — With thia method 
the machine under test is run alternately on iron loss and on copper loss 
BO as to get the same average amount of losses converted into heat in 
the armature, as under actual load conditions. An example may 
serve to illustrate this method: Suppose the armature copper loss in 
an alternator to be equal to 20 kw. and iron loss 36 kw. The machine 
is run, say, 10 minutes with the armature short-circuited and with such 
a current flowing through it as to give 60 kw. loss. Then the machine 
is run 20 minutes on open circuit with a field excitation such that it 
gives an iron loss equal to 54 kw. ; after this it is run again on copper 
loss, etc. Under such conditions the same total amount of heat is sup- 
plied to the machine as if 20 + 36 kw. were supplied continually. 
Indeed, 60 kw. supplied i of the time are equivalent to 20 kw, supplied 
all the time, and 54 kw, converted into heat § of the time are the same 
as 36 kw. supplied continuously. At the end of several hours the 
machine reaches the same temperature as if these losses were supplied 
simultaneously all the time, with the advantage that only a small 
amount of energy is necessary when either iron or copper loss is sup- 
plied alone. 

This method implies a knowledge of the magnitude of irob loss; the 
same may be determined by driving the machine at no load, first 
excited, and then with the field circuit open. The difference of input 
into the driving motor gives the iron loss of the alternator. 

In order to save time and power, it is advisable to heat up the 
machine by an overload, viz., by running it for a time with higher 
armature currents and higher field excitation than are calculated for 
the heat run. When the machine is warmed up, the copper loss and 
the iron loss are reduced to their correct values. With this method 
the machine assumes its final temperature in a much shorter time 
than it would otherwise. 

Temperature rise in the field winding with this test, may not be the 
same aa in regular operation. When the machine is running on iron 
loss, the field is above normal, while it is considerably below normal 
duiing the periods of run for copper loss. It is possible, however, to 
so adjust the relative duration of the two parts of the run and the 
values of the losses, that the total amount of heat developed in the field 
winding will be- the same, as under actual load conditions. For details 
of the necessary calculations, see the original paper in the Electrical 
World, 1905, Vol, 45, p. 759; the method is also explained in Hay's 
Alternating Currents, p. 175. 

568. Heating the Armature with Direct Current. — It may seem 
at first that the most natural way to conduct the heat run on an alter- 
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nator would be to run it with full field on iron loas, and at the same 
time send a direct current through the armature windings, to produce 
the required copper loss. There are, however, two great objections to 
this method: 

(1) The armature must be so connected that the total induced 
A. C. voltage will be equal to zero; otherwise a short-circuit would be 
produced through the source of direct current. 

(2) The stationary field produced by the direct current in the arma- 
ture windings should not induce high e.m.f.'a in the field winding. 

With a single-phase machine, direct current may be sent through 
two halves of the armature winding connected in opposition; a three- 
phase machine may be temporarily connected in delta, and direct 
current introduced by opening one of the vertices of the delta. There 
are also some other combinations possible, with the use of transformers, 
etc., but, as a matter of fact, this method is very little used in practice, 

569. Heat Run by Opposition. — If a second alternator of suitable 
size is available, the machine under test may be run in connection with 
the other machine used as a synchronous motor. By under-exciting 
a synchronous motor, it may be made to take a large apparent input 
with a comparatively small expenditure of power. The arrangement 
is similar to that described in 1 562, except that in this case it is not 
necessary to have the two machines rigidly coupled together. 

Instead of using two separate machines, the two halves of the machine 
under test may be connected in opposition, as in Fig. 429, and 
an adjustment of currents and voltages made, as explained in % 563. 
The machine runs with the same copper loss and the same iron loss as 
under actual load, and gives therefore the correct temperature rise. 
This method giv« satisfactory results only when the number of poles 
is not less than eight; hence, unfortunately, it cannot be used with 
modem high-speed turbo-generators. 

570. Critical Comparison of the above JVlethods. — When only 
approximate results are required, or the test is merely a check to com- 
pare the machine with machines previously built, separate heat runs 
for copper loss and iron loss (S 566) are sufficient. 

For machines with a sufficient number of poles, Behrend's opposition 
test (S 569) seems to be the most practical. 

Turbo-generators may either be loaded on synchronous motors 
(S 569) or heated by the Hobart and Funga method (J 567). 

With the advent of the steam-turbine, large manufacturing compa- 
nies began to provide facilities on their testing floors for runmng sets 
up to several thousand kilowatt under actual load conditions. In 
some cases, an artificial load for temperature run is provided in power 
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houses, where the machines are installed. Whenever possible, tem- 
perature run should be performed on the machine actually " loaded, 
because thb permite the determination simultaneously of the regula- 
tion of the machine, and the testing of its mechanical featurea, such as 
heating of bearing, vibration, etc. 

571. EXPERIMENT 27-D. — Heat Run on Alternators. — The 

purpose of the experiment is to make practical application of the 
methods described in SI 566 to 569, rather than to obtain actual nu- 
merical data on temperature rise. A regular temperature run takes 
at least six hours, and with large machines even ten or twelve, while 
the methods themselves may be illustrated in a considerably shorter 
time. It is therefore recommended that the student connect up the 
machine under test, and run it for a few minutes according, to the 
various methods described above, merely to make clear to himself 
the connections and the operation. 

After this, select one of the methods, say Hobart and Punga's, or 
Behrend's, and run the machine for an hour or two. 'Take regular 
temperature readings by thermometers every live or ten minutes, and 
check them from time to time by the increase in resistance. Select 
an overload such as to obtain a considerable temperature rise in the 
comparatively short time allotted for the experiment. - 

Report. Give the actual connections used, the reading obtained with 
various methods, and plot heat curves as far as the run was carried. 
If desired, extrapolate the heat curves by the method described in 
5 493. 

VOLTAGE BEGULATIOIT. 

573. The meaning of the term " regulation " b explained in S 319; the 
physical significance of the three factors affecting regulation is given 
in § 320. These factors, in the order of their importance, are: 

(1) Armature reaction. 

(2) Armature inductance. 

(3) Ohmic drop. 

It has also been shown that regulation and voltage drop depend on 
power factor of the load, as well as on the value of the current. The 
methods by which regulation of alternators can be determined from 
actual tests, or predetermined by calculation, are described below. 

573. Regulation at Power-Factor Zero. — According to the 
accepted definition of regulation, it refers to the variation of the ter- 
minal voltage at a power factor of 100 per cent. In testing machines, 
however, and for purposes of investigation, it is much more convenient 
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to consider voltage drop and regulation at the power factor zero. The 
Teasons are as follows: 

(1) In many cases it is easier to obtain a large load current at a 
power factor practically equal to zero than at 100 per cent or thereabout. 
Moreover, the regulation varies considerably at high values of power 
factor, but is practically constant at any value of power factor, say 
below 20 per cent. ' This may be seen by consulting Figs, 253 and 256, 

(2) The drop at a power factor, zero is the largest possible, and is 
therefore more acceptable as a measure of the quality of the machine. 
Besides, in calculating regulation at other values of power factor on 
the basis of an observed regulation at zero power factor, less error is 
committed than by beginning with the regulation at the power factor 
«f 100 per cent and figuring out from it the regulation at other values 
of power factor, 

(3) The theory of armature interference is much simpler at a power 
laetor zero, because'the armature winding produces only a demagnet- 
izing but no distorting action on the field (Fig. 250). 

In view of the above considerations, there b a tendency on the part 
of some progressive engineers to introduce into contracts and into 
general engineering practice regulation at a power factor zero aa a stand- 
ard, instead of regulation at the power factor of 100 per cent used 
at present. 

Regulation at power factor zero may be conveniently represented by 
two curves, NV and OVq (Fig. 430), The former ^ves the values of 
the terminal voltage to field current as absctssie, with a full-load cur- 
rent, lagging 90 degrees, flowing through the armature. On the other 
hand, the curve OFo gives terminal voltage at no load. If gA is the 
rated voltage of the machine, the regulation at the power factor zero 
is represented by the per cent ratio AgA to gA. The curve NV 
may be obtained experimentally by loading the machine on an under- 
excited synchronous motor, on induction motors running light, on 
choke coils, etc. 

The method for predetermining the regulation at other values of 
power factor, from the regulation observed experimentally at a power 
factor zero, is explained in SS 582 and 583 below. 

574. EXPERIMENT 27-E. — Regulation of an Akernator from 
a Synchronous Motor Load. — The experiment is performed aa 
in S 322, but the power factor of the load (synchronous motor) is kept 
always below 20 per cent. It is important to have a synchronous motor 
of sufficient size, so as to obtain enough points on the curve NV (Fig. 
430). Begin with the heaviest current which the generator can carry 
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and with the highest voltage possible at this load with a low power 
factor. The load ia adjusted by regulating the field current of the 
BjTichronoua motor. Gradually reduce the excitation of both machines, 
BO as to get a curve similar to NV. Take another curve for a smaller 
value of the armature current, etc. Fmally take the no-load saturation 
curve OFq, 

No exact wattmeter readings are required, except that the power 
factor must be sufficiently low; actual experience shows, that when 
the power factor is below 20 per cent, terminal voltage is practically 
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Fro. 430. Curves of voltage regulation of an alternator at aero power factor. 

independent of its actual value, and depends on the field current and 

the armature current only. 

Report. Plot the observed curves to field amperes as abscissa (Fig. 
430); determine per cent regulation at power factor zero. Figure out 
per cent regulation at power factor 100 per cent and 80 per cent by 
the method described in § 582, or by the more accurate method shown 
in i 583. 

575. Regulation by Split-Field Test. — Instead of using a synchro- 
nous motor, one-half of the alternator under test may be converted into 
motor {Fig. 429): this is the same (Behrend's) method as is described in 
S 563 for determining efficiency, and in 5 569 in application to tempera- 
ture run. By suitably adjusting the field current on the " generator " 
and the " motor " side of the machine, a full-load current may be 
made to circulate through the armature. This current ia practically 
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e of the high inductance and comparatively low resist- 
ance of the armature windings; thus the conditions are practically the 
same as with the machine loaded at a power factor zero. 

The terminal voltage is determined either by a voltmeter, as ex- 
plained on S 563, or is calculated from the so-called short-circuit curve 
(Figs. 430 and 431), The short-circuit curve is obtained by short- 
circuiting the armature windings upon themselves, through suitable 
ammeters, and gradually increasing the excitation, with the fields 
connected as in actual operation. The curve gives the values of the 




Field Amperes 
Fio. 431- No-load and short-circuit chaTact«ristics of an alternator. 



field current necessary for driving different currents through the arma- 
ture windings. It is usually a straight line, the saturation under the 
conditions of the test being quite low. 

The short-circuit curve is used for calculating the fictitious terminal 
voltage of a machine with fields connected as in operation, in the follow- 
ing way: Assume for a moment that the "generator" half and the 
"motor" halt are two separate machines. The voltage gA at the 
generator terminals is equal to the sum of the motor counter-e.m.f, plus 
an excess voltage, necessary for driving the current through the 
impedance of the motor armature. It will be seen from Fig. 423 that 
when the power factor is zero, the two latter e.m.f.'s are simply added 
arithmetically, and not vectorially. Referring again to Fig. 430, let Og 
be the excitation of the generator, and Om that of the motor. Also 
let ON be the field-current necessary for driving the full-load current 
Nit through the armature windings (here we make use of the short- 
circuit curve). 

Thus, the generator must supply ampere-turns Om and ON to balance 
the action of the motor. Making ms — ON, we obtain the total excita- 
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tion Os necessary for balancing the action of the motor. To this 
excitation there corresponds the voltage sBq, which the generator haa 
to supply at its terminals. On the other hand, the actual excitation 
of the generator is Og; having the two points Bq and g, we find the point 
A on the required regulation curve NV. Other points on the curve 
NV are constructed by using different pairs of values of Om and Og^ 
obtained from the test. 

The method is strictly correct only when the saturation curve be- 
tween and Bo is practically a straight line, so that the exciting 
current is proportional to induced voltages; this is very nearly the 
case under the conditions met with in practice. 

We assumed in the above, that the generator and the motor are two 
separate machines, and showed how to figure out the terminal voltage 
gA without actually measuring it. The method can be applied directly 
to a machine with two halves connected in opposition, as in Fig. 42& 
where the separating points between the "generator" and the "motor" 
side of the armature are not accessible, since theytravel synchronously 
with the held. The reasoning is exactly the same as above; it is not 
necessary to divide by two the induced voltages or the short-circuit 
current, as it may seem at first on the ground that only one-half of the 
armature coils are active. A little consideration will show, that the 
numerical relations are exactly the same as if the whole machine were 
used as generator, or as motor, 

S76. EXPERIMENT 27-F. — Regulation of an Alternator from 
Behrend's Split-Field Test. — The purpose of the experiment is to 

determine the regulation of an alternator at power factor zero. The 
theory of the method is explained in the preceding article; the connec- 
tions are shown in Fig. 429. 

(tt) Bring up the field current on both sides as high as possible, and 
reduce it on the " motor " side, until a full-load current flows through 
the armature. Read the voltage across one set of armature coils, as 
explained in J 56^, and exciting amperes in both halves of the field. 
Gradually decrease the field current on both sides, so as to keep the 
armature current constant. Read again: field amperes, the voltage 
across the armature coil, etc. Take similar curves with other values 
of armature current. 

(6) After this test take the no-load saturation and the short-circuit 
curves, as in Fig. 431, and measure the resistances of the armature 
windings. 

Report. Plot the curves OVq, OS, and NV, as in Fig. 430. See 
if the terminal voltages measured by the voltmeter check with those 
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predetermined from tfie ahort-eirouit curve. Figure out per cent 
regulation at power factor zero, 80 per cent, and 100 per cent, as ex- 
plained in Si 582 and 583. 
577. Optimistic and Pessimistic Limits of Regulation. — The 

question of predetermination of regulation of alternators, without an 
actual load teat, muat be considered as only partly solved at present. 
The methods in use are but approximations to the actual complicated 
phenomena of armature interference. At the same time, it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to predetermine the limits NVi and JVFj (Fig. 
430) betw^n which lies the true regulation curve NV. These limiting 
curves are strikingly called by Mr. Behrend the " optimbtic " and 
" pessimistic " curves. They are useful in cases in which it is im- 
possible to get the true regulation curve, or where it is deemed suffi- 
cient to know the limits. 

The optimistic and the pessimistic curves may be easily plotted from 
the no-load saturation curve 0^0 and the short-circuit curve OS. It 
is explained in S 320 that the armature interference (neglecting ohraie 
drop) is caused partly by armature reaction, partly by armature induc- 
tance. The optimistic curve is obtained on the assumption that all 
of the armature interference is caused by the armature reaction, the 
pessimistic curve — on the assumption that all of it is cauaed by the 
inductance. 

(a) The reasoning in plotting the optimistic curve is as follows : When 
the armature isshort-eircuited, and a rated current NI, flows through 
it, the armature ampere-turns are equal to the field ampere-turns, 
because no field is left to induce a voltage for the external circuit. 
Therefore ON represents the demagnetizing armature ampere-tuma 
with full-load current. These ampere-turns are the same at any ter- 
minal voltage, provided the current ia the same and the power factor 
is near zero, aa on ahort-circuit test. Thus, if an excitation Os is 
necessary to produce a certain voltage sBq at no load, an excitation 
larger than this by the amount equal to ON is necessary to produce 
the same voltage vjith full-load uxiUless current flowing through the 
armature. Plotting Bo^i = ON we obtain a point B, on the full-load 
regulation curve JVF,. 

The reasoning is the same for all points on the curve NV,; they are 
obtained by merely plotting segments CqCi, BqBi, aoili, etc., equal to 
ON. This would be correct, if the no-load saturation curve OVq were 
a straight line, so that the same number of ampere-tums ON would 
equally affect the voltage with all values of the exciting current. Aa 
this is not the case, the curve NV, is not the true regulation curve. 
A little consideration will show, that it gives values of terminal 
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voltage which are too high; for this reason it is called the optimbtic 
curve. 

(b) In plotting the pessimistic curve it is assumed that all the drop 
in the armature is caused by the inductance of the armature wind- 
ings, as in Fig. 2i)l. Take a point K, on the short-circuit curve, 
such that the current gK, equals 3 times the normal current NI,. 
It takes the voltage gAo to drive this current through the armature; 
hence, to drive the current NI, through the armature, with the same 
excitation Og, would take only one-third of the same voltage. Let 
A0A2 be = 1 gAo', then the rest of the voltage, gA2, is available in the 
external circuit. Repeating a similar operation for other points on 
the curve OS, and connecting the points, such as A2, the pessimistic 
curve iVVa is obtained. 

A simple method for locating points on the pessimistic curve is as 
follows: To find the point corresponding to an ordinate, such as gAo, 
connect to Aq and from N draw a parallel to OAo; the point of 
intersection A2 of this parallel with gAo lies on the pessimistic curve. 
To prove this, denote gAo by y and gAz by y^, and suppose the current 
ff K to be n times larger than the rated current NI,. It takes a voltage 
y to drive the current gK, through the armature; consequently, it will 
take y -7- n to drive NI, through the armature. The rest, y2, ia avail- 
able at the terminals of the machine. We have, thus: 

or 

y, _ n-l gK.- NI. 

y n gK, 



aubstituting, we find 



gK,^ Og, 
NI, ON' 

: Oq~ ON _ Nq 
Og Og 



Consequently, the line connecting the points and Ao is parallel to that 
connecting N and A2; whence the above construction. 

The reasoning in constructing the pessimistic curve would be correct 
if it were not for the effect of saturation in iron; a little consideration 
will show that the points, obtained by the method described above, 
lie below the actual regulation curve, whence the name pessimistic 
curve. 

It is interesting to note, that if the no-load saturation curve OVo 
were a straight line, both the pessimistic and the optimistic curves 
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would coincide, and would be represented also by a straight line par- 
allel to the no-load saturation curve and passing through the point N. 

578. EXPERIMENT 27-Q. — Determination of Limits of Regu- 
lation of an Alternator. — The purpose of the experiment is to obtain 
the optimistic and the pessimistic curves of an alternator, as explained 
above (Fig, 430). The necessary testa comprise the determination of 
the no-load saturation curve and the short-circuit curve, Fig. 431. It 
is generally known that polyphase machines give better regulation than 
single-phase machines. To observe this, take one short-circuit curve 
with but one phase short-circuited, and another with three phases short- 
circuited. When a phase is short-circuited between the terminals, with 
the machine Y-connected, two phases of the winding are connected in 
series. It is interesting to take a third short-circuit curve, with one 
phase short-circuited between the terminal and the neutral point. In 
performing this test, measure the open-circuit voltages in the two 
other phasra. 

Report. Plot, for the three-phase machine, all the curves shown in 
Fig. 430, except the actual regulation NV, unless it has been deter- 
mined from a previous test, tor instance as in S 574. Plot similar 
curves for the machine running single-phase, and compare the results 
corresponding to the same value of field current. Plot also the volt- 
ages induced in the phases which were not short-circuited, and explain 
the physical meaning of these voltages. If actual regulation tests on 
the machine are available, show that with the three-phase machine the 
actual regulation is nearer to the optimistic limit than with the single- 
phase machine. In comparing the single-phase and the three-phase 
data do not forget to reduce the voltages to the same number of turns 
per phase. 

579. Predetermination of Regulation by Torda-Heymann 
Method. — The optimistic and the pessimistic curves (S 577), which 
give two limits of actual voltage regulation, would coincide if the no- 
load characteristic were a straight line (Fig. 430). In good modem 
two-phase and three-phase machines theactual regulation is considerably 
closer to the optimistic than to the pessimistic limit, the influence of 
the armature reaction being much more prominent than that of the 
inductance of the armature winding. 

On the basis of these two facts, Dr. Torda-Heymann* developed a 

method of predetermination of regulation, in which the "optimistic " 

method of construction is used, but the curve obtained is corrected 

for the effect of saturation in iron, and thus is made to represent the 

• EledHeian (London), 1904, Vd. 53, p. 6. 
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actual regulation of the machine. The effect of Baturation Dr. Torda- 
Heymann expresses in what he calls the " apparent reluctance " of the 
machine, or the ratio of the exciting ampere-turns to the corresponding 
magnetic flux at no load. But the exciting ampere-turns are propor- 
tional to the field current, and the flux is proportional to the induced 
voltage. Hence, referring to Fig. 432, the apparent reluctance at the 
field current Og is proportional to the ratio Og -^ gAo. The coefficient 




Fra. 432. "Hie Torda-Heymann method for ptedetenninatioa of regulation at 
sero power factor. 

of proportionality has no bearing on the method, the relative values 
only being used. 

According to the optimistic method (! 577a), the difference kg be- 
tween the abscissse at no load and at full load corresponding to the 
same terminal voltage is equal to ON (Fig. 430), or with the notations 
in Fig. 432, ii = io — i,- This is incorrect, on account of the effect of 
the armature inductance. In reality, kg, or aA, is larger than ON; in 
other words t'l < io — i- Dr. Torda-Heymann corrects the preceding 
equation in a semi-empirical way, by multiplying the short-circuit cur- 
rent by a coefficient larger than unity. He assumes this coefficient to 
he a function of saturation in the machine, and puts 

where R is the apparait reluctance of the machine, as defined above. 
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Dr. Torda-Heymann has found theoretically and confirmed by the 
results of various tests that the function/(ii) may be represented, with. 
& sufficient accuracy, by the ratio (iJ -;- R,)^, where R is the reluc- 
tance corresponding to the actual saturation at the point k (Fig. 432), 
and R, is the lowest limit of reluctance with no saturation whatever. 
Thus he gets 
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In order to construct the curve JV^ of actual regulation at power 
factor zero, from the no-load and short-circuit curves, according to 
Torda-Heymann'a method, plot first the curve NiQ giving, to any 
arbitrary scale, apparent reluctances squared, preferably to such a 
scale that ON^ = 1, 10, 100, etc. Take an exciting current, such as 
Ok, calculate the value kg = i, {R -^ R,y and thus locate the point 
g. Complete the rectangle gkaA; the point A lies on the required 
voltage regulation curve. The point g may also be located graphically 
by drawing g^g parallel to N^N; this may be easily proved from the 
similarity of the triangles gj^ and N^ON. 

Torda-Heymann's method should be considered as a semi-empirical 
one, because of the correction (R -¥■ R,y; but it gives good results in 
practice. It is also quite flexible, because the correction may be given 
any other form to suit a particular type of alternator, 

580. EXPERIMENT 27-H. — Predetermination of Repilation 
of an Alternator by the Torda-Heymann Method. — The curves 
required are the no-load saturation and the short-circuit curve (Fig. 
431). The experiment is performed exactly aa in | 578. In fact, the 
same data may be used for working out the results of both experiments. 
It is well to have an actual regulation curve, determined experimentally, 
so as to check it with the predetermined regulation, according to the 
Torda-Heymann method. 

581. Regulation at Power Factors other than Zero. — With non- 
inductive load the current in the armature reaches its maximum in 
the relative positions of the poles and the conductors shown in Fig. 
249. The reaction of the armature consists in this case in a strengthen- 
ing of the original field on one side and a weakening of it on the other 
side of each pole. By following the armature interference from point 
to point in various positions of the armature winding, it may be shown, 
that the armature reaction only distorts the field instead of weakening 
it, as when the power factor is zero (Fig. 250). Such a reaction is some- 
times called the transversal reaction, while the demagnetizing action 
is known as the direct reaction. With power factors between zero and 
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100 per cent both kinds of armature reaction are present simultaneously. 
This circumstance makes the theoretical evaluation of the armatura 

reaction, and the 
predeterm ination 
of voltage drop, 
rather intricate; 
the problem can- 
not be considered 
at present as 
solved, at least 
for practical uses. 
The methods 
described below 
are but a rough 
approximation to 
the actual condi- 
tions, but are 
used for the lack 
of a more ac- 
curate method. 

582. Kapp's 
D lag ram. — 
Kapp's method 
for predetermin- 
ing regulation 
of alternators, 
at power factors 
other than zero, 
is shown in Fig. 
433. The curves 
0^0 and NA are 
the same as in 
Fig. 430, and are 
supposed to be. 
determined from 
experimental 
data. Befening 
to the vector 
diagram,Fig.252, 
the inductive 

drop ix is in phase with the terminal voltage E, when the power fac- 
tor of the load is zero. Moreover, neglecting the ohmic drop ir, the 
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induced e.m.f. Eo, and the terminal voltage E, are in this case in phase 
with each other, and the inductive drop is an algebraical difference of 
the two. At other values of power factor it ia a geome^ical difference 
of the two. In Fig. 433, 3^0 is the induced voltage, gA is the ter^ 
mbal voltage, and AAq is the total drop at power factor zero, due to 
both armature inductance and armature reaction. 

At any other value of power factor, these three vectors form a tri- 
angle, such as kta", the angles depending upon the power factor of the 
load. The side to" — gAg represents the no-load voltage; the side 
tk = AAo is the drop in the armature. Their difference ka" represents 
the terminal voltage of the machine at this particular power factor, 
and at the same current, to which the curve NA refers. Projecting 
a" on the ordinate gAo, the point A" is obtained on the regulation 
curve for this power factor. At a power factor of 100 per cent, the 
triangle assumes the aspect fka'; at a power factor zero it is reduced to 
a straight line hka, similar to gAAo, If complete regulation curves 
are desired, the same construction must be repeated for other ordinates 
of the saturation curves OAg and JV^. 

In order to read the power factor directly, it is convenient to draw 
the power factor quadrant h^tJi with a radius such that it may be 
conveniently divided into 100 parts. The power factor is then read 
in per cent on the radius kf. This is evident when we remember that 
km is proportional to the cosine of the angle ^, and this cosine, by 
definition, is the power factor of the load. 

An objection to this method of predeterminmg regulation of alter- 
nators is that it combines into one vector Aq A all the factors of the 
armature interference, which factors in reality follow different laws. 
A more accurate method is that by Potier described in the following 
article- 

583. Potter's Diagram. — The method is similar to that shown in 
Fig, 433, except that the armature reaction is separated from the 
armature inductance before the diagram is constructed. Referring 
to Fig, 430, let non represent the demagnetizing ampere-turns on the 
armature-, when the exciting current is = Og, the actual excitation 
corresponds to 01, the rest, Ig, being destroyed by the armature reaction. 
To the excitation 01 corresponds the induced voltage /no, or ng. From 
this voltage the inductive drop nA must be subtracted, giving the 
terminal voltage gA. Thus, the total action of the armature inter- 
ference is represented by the triangle no^A, non representing the action 
of the armature reaction, nA that of the armature inductance. This 
triangle shows also the errors inherent to the pessimistic and the optim- 
istic methods (I 577), In the optimistic method, the horizontal line 
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flfljl, is taken instead of the hypothenuseno^; in the pesmmistic method 
AqA^ is taken instead of the same hypothetiuse n^A, 

If tiqA were known in its magnitude and direction, the regulation 
curve NV could be easily plotted from the no-load curve OVq by 
drawing parallel lines, such as nf,A, -pr, etc. On the other hand, when 
OVq and NV are given, the vector tiqA may be determined by tiials. 
Potier makes a tracing of the curve A^ V and moves this parallel to 
itself until it coincides as closely as possible with the curve OVq. The 
direction of the movement determines the position and the magnitude 
of UqA. Having found n^A, the demagnetizing ampere-turns non and 
the inductive drop nA are easily found. 

Now Potier assumes, that the demagnetizing ampere-turns non are 
the same with all values of power factor, but are subtracted geometri- 
cally, instead of arithmetically, from the field excitation Og. This 
gives again a diagram similar to that shown on the right side of Fig. 
433, except that exciting amperes are used instead of corresponding 
voltages. The radius kt = non; ta" = Og. The result, ka", gives the 
effective ampere-turns at the power factor corresponding to the angle 
^. Plotting Oj = ka", we find the voltage jDq actually induced in 
the armature. From this voltage, the inductive drop nA must be 
subtracted geometrically, as in Fig. 252, in order to obtain the terminal 
voltage at this load. If greater accuracy is required, the ohmic drop 
tV shown there may also be taken into account. 

The angle <f>, used in the construction of the triangle tka", is not quite 
correct, since it must be the phase displacement between the induced 
voltage and the current, and not that between the terminal voltage 
and the current. Having constructed the diagram shown in Fig. 252, 
the angle AOD may be used for constructing the triangle tka" in a 
second approximation, new value of ka" found, etc. 

The Potier method is not quite correct, because the armature reaction 
varies in reality, according to a much nSore complex law than is assumed 
there. 

584. Literature References. — Those especially interested in the 
difficult question of regulation of alternators will find further infor- 
mation in the following publications: 

Guilbert, A series of articles on the subject in the Electrical World, 
1902-1903. 

Torda-Heymann, Electrician (London), 1904, Vol. 53, p. 6. 

Hobart and Punga, Trans, of the A.I.E.E, 1904, p. 291. 

Blondel, Trans. Intemat'l Elec. Cong., 1904, Vol. I, pp. 620 and 
635. 

Rushmore, ibid., p. 744, 
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HenderaoD and Nicholson, Journal of the Inst, of Elec. Enga. 
(British), 1905, p. 465. 

Rushmore's article has quite a complete bibliography on regulation 
of alternators up to 1904. A compromise between an experimental 
determination and a predetermination of the regulation curve at power 
factor zero is made possible by the methods of Blondel and Fischer- 
Hinnen, in which but one point of the curve NA needs to be detei:^ 
mined experimentally (Hay, AUemating Cuirents, p. 160). 

A clear elementary treatment of the question of regulation of alter- 
nators will be found in Thomalen's Text-book of Electrical Engineering, 
Chap. XIII. For a more advanced and thorough exposition the reader - 
is referred to Arnold and La Cour, Die Synchronen Weckselstromma^ 
schinen, Chapters II and III. The armature reaction b treated there, 
in accordance with Blondel'a investigations, as consbting of two com- 
ponents, the demagnetizing ampere-turns and the cross-magnetizing 
(or dbtorting) ampere-turns. The influence of each component is 
determined separately. 

Blondel's theory of two armature reactions forms the basis of a 
series of " Essays on- Synchronous Machinery " by V. Karapetoff, in the 
General Electric Review, 1911- 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 
THE ROTARY CONVERTER. 

585. In certun cases of engmeering practice it is necesssiy to trans- 
form direct current into alternating current, or vice versa. The most 
important case of this Idnd is in connection with electric railways, 
where high-tension alternating currents deUvered from the power houee 
are converted into 500 volts direct current in so-called substations 
which supply the trolley hnes with current. 

One of the possible solutions for converting alternating into direct 
current is to use a motor-generator set. An induction or synchronous 
motor is direct-connected to and drives a direct-current generator; the 




Fia. 434. A coropound-vound three-phaee rotarr converter, 

energy supplied to the motor in the form of two- or three-phase current 

is in this way transformed into direct current. 

Another solution is to use the so-called rotary converter, which is a 
combination in one machine of a synchronous^altemating-current motor 
and a direct-current generator. 

586. General Description of the Rotaiy Converter. — A rotary 
converter is shown schematically in Fig. 434. In its construction it 
resembles a direct-current machine (Fig. 192), only, in addition to a 
commutator and brushes for direct current, it has two or more slip 
rings, connected to the same armature winding as the commutator. 
Fig. 435 shows diagrammatically the armature winding, the commuta- 
tor, and the slip rings of a two-pole, single-phase rotary converter. 
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Armature connMtionB in a Bingle-pIuM 



Fig. 436 shows a similar machiDe, provided with three slip-rings for 
converting three-phase currents into direct currents, or vice versa. 

The action of a rotary converter can be understood from these two 
figures. When a machine such as is there shown, is driven mechani- 
cally, as a generator, it 
delivers direct current 
through the commutator 
and the brushes K, h, at 
the same time delivering 
an alternating current 
through the collector 
rings A, B, or A, B, C. 
When so doing, it is called 
a douhle-current machine. 
The direct and the 
alternating currents are 
superimposed in the 
armature, but are used 
in separate external cir- 
cuits. Now, both direct- 
and alternating-current generators are invertible in their action, A 
direct-current generator may be converted into a direct-current 
motor, and an alternator into a synchronous motor. So, when direct- 
current is sent from out- 
side through the termi- 
nals L and K of tho 
machine, it runs as a 
direct-current motor: at 
the same time it can 
continue to supply alter- 
nating current from its 
collector rings. In this- 
case it acts as a rotary 
converter, receiving di- 
rect current and deliveT~ 
ing alternating current. 
The more power is taken 
from the alternating- 
current side, the larger 
becomes the direct-current input; the latter being always equal to 
the output plus the losses in the machine itself. Instead of driving^ 
the rotary as a direct-current motor, it can be driven from the alter- 




Fio. 436< Annatore connectiona ia a thre»-phase 
rotary conyerter. 
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nating-cuirent side, as a ^nchroDoue motor; thea direct-current 
power is available, as an output, at tbe commutator »de of the 
machine. This ia the way in which rotary convertere are used in 
railway work. The above-described rotary converters are two-pole, 
ring-wound machines. Commercial rotaries are multipolar, poly- 
phase, drum-wound machines, and represent a development of the 
above simplest type. 

Rotary converters are provided with two, three, four or six slip-rings, 
according to the number of phases of the alternating-current supply. 
Single-phase converters are seldom used; three-phase machines are 
provided with three slip-rings, two-phase rotaries have four slip-rings. 
Very large rotary converters are sometimes supplied with six slip-rings, 
and the three-phase supply is converted into a six-phase system by 
means of special transformers (see % 542). 




Fia. 437. Startiug a rotaiy convertw at a reduced Toltage. 

It can be proved theoretically that, with the same output, the t^R 
loss in the armature decreases with an increasing number of slip rings; 
the reason being that the alternating-currents are more uniformly 
distributed in the armature winding. Thus, a six-phase rotary con- 
verter has a higher efficiency than a four slip-ring (two-phase) rotary 
converter; the three-phase rotary converter has a slightly lower effi- 
ciency than the two-phase rotary converter. All polyphase rotaries 
are considerably superior to the single-phaae rotary, in that they give 
a larger output with the same size machine, and can stand a higher 
overload without falling out of step. This is due to the revolving field 
produced in the armature by polyphase currents. 

587. Starting Rotary Converters. — Rotary converters, used for 
converting direct current into alternating, are started as ordinary shunt 
motors, and are brought up to the speed corresponding to the desired 
frequency of alternating current. If the rotary is intended to be run 
from the alternating-current side, as is the case in railway substa- 
tions, it must first be brought up to the required speed and synchronized 
(5 327), as any alternator or synchronous motor. Three methods are 
used for starting and synchronizing rotary converters: 
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(1) The rotary is started from the direct-current aide, as a shunt 
motor, and synchronized by regulating the field and the starting 



(2) A small induction (or direct-current) motor is provided on the 
ahaft of the rotary converter; this motor being used for bringing the 
machine to the required speed. 

(3) The rotary itself is converted into an induction motor during 
the period of starting, by opening its field circuit and switching the 
alternating current on the armature. A revolving field is thereby 
produced in the armature; this field induces eddy currents in the pole- 
pieces, whioh act as the squirrel-cage secondary of the induction motor. 
The machine starts, and when synchronism is reached, the direct-current 
excitation is switched on; the rotary continues to run as a synchronous 
motor. It is not advisable to start rotaries in this way on full voltage 
because of the inrush of current which may damage the machine itself, 
or be objectionable for the line. Taps are usually provided on the 
transformers for starting rotaries at about one half of the rated voltage 
(Fig. 437). 

588. EXPERIMENT 28-A. — Exercises in Starting Rotary Con- 
verters. — The purpose of the exercise is to make clear the three 
methods of starting explained in the preceding article. Wire up the 
machine on the direct-current side as a shunt-wound motor (Fig. 
212); on the alternating-current side provide synchronizing lamps, or a 
synchroscope (SS 328 and 329). 

(1) Start the machine from the direct-current side and bring it up 
to the right speed by regulating the field current and the starting 
rheostat, if necessary. SjTichronize the machine as is done in the case 
of alternators. When the machine is in synchronism, close the main 
switch on the alternating-current side, and open the main switch on 
the direct-current side, taking care not to open the field circuit of the 
machine. The rotary will continue to run as a synchronous motor, 
supplying its own excitation, and may be loaded electrically on the 
direct-current side. 

(2) Now provide a small induction motor, either belted or direct- 
connected to the rotary, and start the rotary by means of this motor. 
When synehronbm is reached, switch the rotary on to the alternating- 
current line and open the auxiliary-motor circuit. In using this method 
of starting, it is convenient to have the secondary resistance of the 
induction motor adjusted so that the motor brings the rotary exactly 
to the required speed. If this is not feasible, some resistance is con- 
nected between the slip rings of the rotary converter. This resistance 
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constitutes a load which can be adjusted so that the induction motor 
will bring the rotary exactly to the required speed, and thus save time 
in synchronizing. 

(3) After having practiced sufficiently with the above two oiethods 
of starting, the student may try to start the rotary converter from the 
alternating-current side by utilizing the eddy currents induced in the 
pole-pieces and dampera {Fig, 442), In performing this experiment, 
it must be borne in mind that the rotary, in starting, takes several 
times its normal current, so that the line should be suitably protected 
by fuses, or circuit-breakers. Another important precaution is to pro- 
tect the field winding against high voltages induced in it by-the revolv- 
ing flux produced by the armature. This is done by subdividing the 
field winding into sections by suitable switches. Never touch the field 
circuit when the machine is bemg started from the alternating-current 
side, as the induced voltages may be dangerous to life. They gradu- 
ally decrease to zero, as the machine approaches synchronism. Then 
the direct -current excitation is switched in, and the machine continues 
to nm as a synchronous motor. Try starting at various voltages (Fig. 
437), and measure current inrush and time which it takes to bring the 
rotary up to synchronous speed; also measure voltages induced in the 
field winding. 

Report. Give diagrams of the exact connections used in the three 
methods of starting; give starting currents and voltages; time which 
it took in each case to bring the rotary to synchronism, and total time 
required to have the rotary running in regular operation. Give your 
opinion as to which method of starting is preferable in certain cases. 

589. Ratio of Voltages on Direct- and Alternating-Current 
Sides. — There is a definite ratio between the direct- and the alternating- 
current voltages in a rotary converter, since both are induced in the 
same winding. In the single-phase rotary converter (Fig. 435) the maxi- 
mum instantaneous value of alternating voltage is equal to the direct 
voltage: This is because the induced e.m.f. is the same between the 
direct-current brushes and the alternating-current brushes, when the 
points X and y of the winding come under the brushes K and L. At 
the same time this is the largest alternating voltage that can be induced 
in the armature. Therefore, the effective value of the alternating 
voltage is 

1 -^ Vf = 0.707 

times direct-current voltage. For mstance, if it is desired to have 550 
volts on the direct-current side, 550 X 0.707 = 388 volta must be 
applied between the collector rings A and B. 
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Fig. 438. Dispodtioa of 

taps to sis Blip-rings, tor 
producing either single- 

tbree-pbase currents. 



The same ratio 0.707 holds true for the two-phase rotary converter, 
provided the voltage is measured between the slip-rings a and b, or c 
and d, belonging to the same phase Cng. 438). Otherwise the ratio is 
again reduced in proportion to 1 -;- v^ (Fi^. 403 and 404), so that 
the effective voltage, for instance between a 
and c, or a and d, is only one-half of the 
direct-current voltage. 

If taps for the slip-rings are taken at a 
distance less than 180 degrees, such as, for 
instance, a and e in Fig. 438, the alternating- 
current voltage between these slip-rings is 
reduced in the ratio AC to AB (Fig. 439), 
where AB represents the voltage induced 
between two slip-rings connected to the arma- 
ture at points 180 electrical degrees apart. It 
may at first seem that the voltage between 
the points A and C is to the voltage between 
the points A and B as the lengths of the 
corresponding arcs. However, a glance at Fig. 435 will show that the 
voltages induced in separate coils of the armature reach their maximum 
at different times, and must there- 
fore be added geometrically. The 
sum of the infinitesimal arcs betwewi 
A and C is the chord AC, and the 
same is true for the chord AB. 

In a three-phase rotary (Fig. 436) 
the chord AC corresponds to 120 
degrees, so that 

AC = i AB . V3 = 0.866 AB. 
This means that, assuming a certain 
voltage on the direct-current side, 
the voltage between the slip-rings 
of a three-phase rotary converter is 
only 86.6 per cent of that of a single- 
phase or two-phase rotary converter. 
It has been shown that the alter- 
nating voltage of a single-phase rotary converter is equal to 0.707 of the 
direct-current voltage. Therefore, the ratio between the A.C. and the 
D.C. voltages in a three-phase rotary converter b 
0.866 X .707 = 0,612. 
It is desired that the student deduce, in a similar manner, the ratios 




Fig. 439. Ratio of voltages ii 
rotary converter. 
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between the direct-current voltage and the alternating-current voltages 
in four-, six-, and twelve-phase rotary converters. These voltages 
correspond in Fig. 438 to the chords b-c, b-e and e-c. 

590. EXPERIMENT 28-B. — Ratio of Voltages Jn a Rotary Con- 
verter. — A rotary converter convenient for such an experiment 
should have six slip-rin^ (Fig. 438), tapped at the points of the 
armature marked a, h, c, d, e, f. The tax>s are spaced so that voltages 
can be obtained corresponding to either 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, or 12 phases. Run 
the rotary from the direct-current side and measure all the possible 
combinations of voltages between the different slip-iings. Make sev- 
eral runs with different speeds, different values of field current and with 
various voltages at the direct-current brushes. For very accurate 
work the machine must be driven mechanically by some outside source 
of power in order to have two voltages from open circuit. For all 
practical purposes the converter may be run from either the direct or 
alternating-current side, without materially affecting the ratios of the 
voltages. 

Report. Give the ratios of voltages, as calculated from the experi- 
ment, and compare them to the theoretical ratios derived above. Show 
whether these ratios vary with the voltage, speed and excitation of the 
machine, and give possible causes for this. 

591. Ratios of Direct and Alternating Currents. — The ratio 
between the current taken in on the direct-current side of a rotary 
converter and that delivered on the alternating-current side may be 
easily deduced from the fact, that the power output is equal to the 
power mput, less the losses in the armature itself. This, of course, refers 
only to the power component of the alteraating current; the wattless 

. component may have any value according to the properties of the 
load or the excitation of the machine ($ 551). Suppose, as an exam- 
ple, that a three-phase rotary connected to a 110 volt direct-current 
supply, is delivering 12 kilowatts of non-inductive power on the alter- 
nating-current side. The currents on both sides of the rotary can be 
figured out as follows: The three-phase voltage (disregarding voltage 
drop) is equal to a 110 X 0.612 = 67.3 volts. To deliver 12 kilowatts 
at this voltage a current of 
12000 
67 3 Vs" amperes per phase 

ia required. If there were no losses in the armature, the direct current 
input would also be 12 kilowatts, or 

"OOP _ ,™ .„„_ 
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To this current must be added a small current necessary for supplying 
the armature losses. This latter current is determined by running the 
machine at no load; it is used for overcoming iron loss and friction of 
the machine. 

If, in the above example, the load were inductive, the power supplied 
from the direct-current side would still be the same, aa long as the true 
power remains equal to 12 kilowatts. The necessary wattless com- 
ponent of the current is generated in the armature itself, without being 
supplied from the direct-current line. 

When a rotary converter is running from the alternating-current 
side, supplying a load on the direct-current side, the vxUts input is 
equal, as before, to the watts output on the direct-current side, plus 
the losses in the machine itself, but the alternating amperes may vary 
■within comparatively wide hmits, with the same direct-current output. 
This is due to the rotary converter taking in a leading or lagging watt- 
less component according to the value of field excitation. In this 
respect it is similar to the synchronous motor (S 551). Knowing the 
output of the machine and the ratio of the voltages, the power compo- 
nent of the alternating current may be calculated; it represents the 
lowest limit of alternating current possible with a given direct-current 
load. The rotary converter may be made to actually take in this 
mmimum current, at a certain value of field current. By strengthen- 
ing the field, the converter is made to take in a leading component, in 
addition to the power component; by weakening the field a lagging 
component is taken from the line (Fig. 422). 

592. EXPERIMENT 284:. — Operatine a Single-Phase Rotary 
Converter from the Direct-Current Side. — Start the rotary from 
the direct-current side, as a shunt-wound motor; provide inductive 
and non-inductive load for the alternating-current side, as in the case 
of a single-phase alternator (Fig. 248). Keep the voltage on the 
direct-current side and the field current constant, adjusting the latter 
BO as to have the required speed at no load. This speed must be such 
as to give the rated frequency for which the rotary converter is 
designed. First a^jply a non-inductive load, read volts and amperes 
on both sides, and the speed of the machine. Take a series of such 
readings from no load up to about 50 per cent overload. Make 
similar runs at lower values of power factor, keeping it constant for each 
run. Or else, keep amperes constant during each run, and vary the 
power factor, as in Fig. 253. 

The student must be careful not to let the machine run away while 
loading it on reactances. Wattless currents, flowing in the armature, 
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weaken the original field; this has the familiar effect of increasing the 
speed of the direct-current motor. Some rotaries are provided with 
a centrifugal speed-limiting device which opens the direct-current cir- 
cuit, as eoon as the speed exceeds a certain predetermined limit. It is 
well to repeat the same experiment with several values of field current 
and of the voltage at the direct-current terminab. 

In the above test both the frequency and the alternating voltage 
are variable. In practice either one of them or both are required to 
be kept constant. This can be done within certain limits by regulating 
the field current and the direct-current voltage. Take a few readings 
of this kind, in order to determine the limits within which field current 
and direct-current voltage must be varied in order to keep either the 
alternating voltage, or the frequency, or both, constant. 

Report. Plot to amperes input into the armature, direct and alter- 
nating voltages, amperes output, speed, and efficiency. If possible, 
plot on the same curve sheet the values of the power factor, in order 
to show its influence on the speed of the machine. 

593. EXPERIMENT 28-D. — Operating Two-Phase or Three- 
phase Rotary Converters from the Direct-Current Side. — The 
experiment is performed in exactly the same way as the preceding 
experiment, except that the load is two-phase or three-phase, instead 
of single-phase. If performed on the same machine (Fig. 438), it will 
show to what extent the rotary is more eificient when the load b taken 

- from three or four slip-rings than when it is loaded single-phase. 

594. EXPERIMENT 28-E. — Operating a Single-Phase Rotary 
Converter from the Alternating-Current Side. — Connect up and 
synchronize the rotary, as explained in §588; provide a load on the 
direct-current side, and have an ammeter in the field circuit. Adjust 
the field current so as to have a power factor of 100 per cent, with 
full-load current on the direct-current side. Vary the load, if possible, 
from zero to 50 per cent overload, without adjusting the field rheostat, 
thus allowing the field current to follow the variations of the direct 
voltage. This corresponds to the practical case of a fluctuating load. 
when the attendant does not adjust the voltage. Read amperes, volts 
and watts; also note the field current. 

Repeat the same run with such an initial value of the field current 
as to give about ninety per cent lagging power factor at full load. 
Make a third run with 90 per cent leading power factor, under the 
same conditions of load. 

After this, make one or more runs with the field current constant . 
this is done by adjusting the field rheostat, before each reading. If 
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feasible, test the overload capacity of the rotary, by raising the lead 
until the machine falls out of step. Be sure that the machine is not 
damaged by the overload, and that it is protected by a suitable circuit- 
breaker on the alternating-current side. Requirements for the report 
are similar to those in § 592. 

595. EXPERIMENT 28-F. — Operating a Two-Phase or a 
Three-Phase Rotary Converter from the Alternating-Current 

Side. — The experiment is similar to the preceding one, and is intended 
to bring out the difference in the operation of a polyphase converter 
as compared to that of a single-phase machine. Note higher efficiency, 
better regulation, and larger overload capacity of the machine when 
operated two-phase or three-phase. 
Rep<yrt. See § 592. 

596. Compounding Rotary Converters. — In many cases it is 
desirable to have rotary converters compounded, or provided with an 
additional series winding (Fig. 434), for the same reason that direct- 




FlOS. 440 AND 441. Dia^ra 
with a leading curre 



IB showing tbat presence o{ inductance raises v 
t, and lowers voltage with a lagging current. 



current generators are compounded, viz., in order to have a constant 
voltage at variable load. It is sometimes advantageous to have the 
rotary even over-compounded, so as to compensate for voltage drop in 
long feeders {% 228). It may at first seem that a series winding alone, 
shown in Fig. 434, should be sufficient to produce the desired effect. 
But, in an ordinary converter (without split poles), the ratio cf clter- 
nating- to direct-current voltage is nearly constant, since they are 
induced in the same winding by the same magnetic field. Therefore, 
the only effect of a series winding would be to produce leading wattless 
currents which would weaken the field to nearly its original value. In 
order to increase Ike voltage on the direct-current side, the alternating voltage 
mtLSt be raised accordingly. 

One way of accomplishing this result is to connect some inductance 
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in series with the alternating-current leads (Fig. 434} and to over- 
excite the machine by means of a series-field winding. An over-excited 
converter takes in leading currents, similarly to a synchronous motor 
(SS 551-552). The effect of the inductance with leading and with 
lagging currents is shown in Figs. 440 and 441. 

OA represents the constant line-voltage, and OB the voltage at the 
slip-rings. In the diagram to the left, the machine b under-excited, ' 
and therefore the current is lagging. The line voltage is the geometric 
sum of the converter voltage and the drop in the inductance. The 
latter leads the current in phase by 90°, and is represented by BA. 
It will be seen that OB is smaller than OA, so that the presence of the 
inductance makes the conditions more unfavorable for the converter. 
On the contrary, when the current is leading (diagram to the right) the 
triangle OAB is of such a shape that OB is larger than OA. This is 
because OA is given, and AB must be perpendicular to 01. Thus, an 
inductance in series vnlh Ike line helps to raise the vollage, provided that 
the rotary converter is compound-wound, or over-excited so that it takes 
in a leading current. (See also | 598 below.) 

597. EXPERIMENT 28-G.— Exercises in Compounding Ro- 
tary Converters. — Connect the rotary for running from the alter- 
nating-current side, and provide suitable inductance coils, as shown 
in Fig. 434. Apply a moderate load to the direct-current aide, and 
vary the shunt-field current throughout wide limits so as to observe 
the combined action of leading currents and of the inductance in the 
line. The series field is not connected in during this test. Now, 
from the increase in the shunt current, necessary for keeping the volt- 
age constant, figure out the required number of turns in the series 
winding, in order to produce the same effect automatically. If the 
number of turns of the shunt winding is not known, it can be deter- 
mined as is explained at the end of S 229. Put the calculated number of 
series turns on the machine and verify the predetermined performance. 
Then increase the number of series turns so as to get a certain specified 
amount of over-compounding, and if the machine is over-compounded 
too much, put a shunt across the series winding, as is done in case of 
compound- wound generators (Figs. 199 and 200). 

Change the inductance in the line, and repeat the same experiment 
in order to see the influence of the inductance on the number of series 
turns required for compounding. Take a complete curve of voltage 
regulation for at least one combination of inductance and series 
windings. 
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Report. Show by a diagram the connections used during the experi- 
ment; plot curves showing the variations of the current and watts 
input, power factor, and voltages with varying shunt-field current, 
with a constant direct-current load. Give the results of calculating 
the necessary number of series turns, and show in how far the actual 
performance checks with the calculations. Give results showing the 
influence of the change in inductance on the voltage characteristics of 
the machine. 



598. ■ Voltage Regulation of Rotary Converters. — The above- 
described method of maintainmg a constant voltage on the direct- 
current side of a rotary converter, by a combination of inductance 
in the line and a series winding on the machine, has certain limitations. 
The following other methods are used in practice for voltage regulation: 

(a) The secondary windings of the transformers supplying the rotary 
are provided with taps (Fig. 437) connected to a special switch or con- 
troller. By using different taps, the voltage between the slip-rin^ is 
varied within certain limits so as tr keep the direct voltage constant, 

(6) Induction regulators, or transformers having a fixed secondary 
winding, and a primary winding which can be moved within certain 
limits so as to vary the inductive action between the two windings. 
The secondary winding is connected in aeries with the converter leads, 
the primary is connected across the line. Induction regulators can be 
operated either manually or by a small auxiliary motor. The action 
is often made automatic by connecting the motor through a voltage 
relay on the direct-current side. 

(c) An alternating-current booster, direct connected to the con- 
verter and driven by it. The booster has a stationary field and a re- 
volving armature. The winding on this armature is connected in series 
with the leads from the slip-rings to the converter armature. By 
varying the booster field the converter voltage is regulated. 

(,d) A direct-current booster, or a low-voltage direct-current machine 
in series with the direct-current line. The line voltage is regulated by 
varying the field excitation of the booster. 

(e) Split-pole converter; see papers by Messrs. Stone, Woodbridge, 
and C. A. Adams, in the Trans. A. I. E. E., 1908. 

599. Hunting and its Prevention. — A trouble called " hunting " 
is sometimes experienced in operating rotary converters. The pointers 
of the ammeters on the alternating-current side begin to swing without 
any corresponding changes in the load, and the machine begins to ^ve 
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a humming noise, indip-ating that its speed varies periodically. This 
" pumping " grows worse and worse until the converter falls out of step, 
and the circuit-breakers on the alternating-current side open the circuit. 
This trouble is supposed to be due to the natural period of swing 
of the rotary converter armature: anything unsteady in the circuit 
creates favorable conditions and intensifies these swings. Non-uni- 
■ formity of rotation of the steam-engines, or a faulty governor may act 
as such factors, causing periodical inrushes of current into the armature 
of the rotary converter. If the impulses happen to occur at intervals 
sufficiently close to the period or to a multiple of the period of natural 
swing of the armature, the inrushes are intensified, causing still greater 
non-uniformity, etc. 




FiQ. 442. Copper dampers on the poles of a rotary converter, to prevent hontiog. 

This phenomenon is much more noticeable with 60-cycle rotary con- 
verters, than with 25-cycle machines, because the former have more 
poles for the same speed; the angular distance between the consecutive 
poles is smaller, hence, the same angular deviation of the armature 
from its true position means a greater electrical deviation. For this 
reason some engineers object to using 60-cycle rotary converters, and 
prefer to use motor-generator sets, in which the synchronous motor 
and the direct-current generator may be given different numbers of 
poles. Sometimes induction motors are used in place of synchronous 
motors, and in this way all "hunting " troubles are eliminated. 

The best remedy known against hunting is to provide the pole-piecea 
with so-called " dampers " (Figs. 424 and 442). The copper dampers, 
shown in Fig. 442, have the shape of a stationary squirrel-cage winding. 
Polyphase currents in the revolving armature produce. a revolving flux 
which travels synchronously in the direction opposite to the rotation 
of the armature, and thus is stationary in space, merely strengthening 
or weakening the field produced by the poles.' When, however, the 
armature is " pumping," the armature flux is no longer stationary iu 
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space, but follows the oscillations of the armature. This swinging of 
the flux induces currents in the dampers; a heavy electromagnetic 
torque is produced, tending to keep the armature at the right speed. 
The action of the dampers is analogous to that of the squirrel-cage, 
secondary of an induction motor. 

Another remedy which may be used in the case of an eniei'gency is 
connecting inductance coils in the alternating-current circuit, whether 
there is a series winding or not (Fig. 434). Such inductance coils limit 
the inrush of current during oscillations and prevent them from attain- 
ing dangerous proportions. This remedy should not ordinarily be ap- 
plied, since it means a considerable voltage drop and a poor regulation. 

Still another remedy is to provide the rotary with a heavy fly-wheel, 
the inertia of which reduces oscillations of the revolving part. This is 
also a makeshift, but may be useful in the case of an emergency, 
especially with small rotariea. i 

600. EXPERIMENT 28-H. — Comparative Study of Remedies 
against Hunting. — This experiment can be performed only when con- 
ditions can be created in the laboratoryj such as to produce appreciable 
hunting; for instance, by supplying the rotary with current from an alter- 
nator driven by a steam-engine having a high degree of non-uniformity 
of rotation. Synchronize the rotary and try to run it from the alter- 
nating-current side, first without any auxiliary appliances mentioned 
above. Then gradually introduce more and more self-induction into 
the line and observe the improvement in operation of the rotary. See 
what happens when more inductance is put in than is necessary. Take 
readings at no load, at a partial load, and at full load. There are two 
ways of expressing the "degree " of hunting or pumping. One is by 
per cent variation of angular velocity of the armature; the other, by 
per cent current fluctuations as shown on the ammeters. The non- 
uniformity of rotation may be observed on a sensitive tachometer, such 
as a magneto-generator connected to a milli-voltmeter. A chrono- 
graph may also be used, in the same way as for determining the degree 
of non-uniformity of rotation of steam- and gasTengines, 

Disconnect the inductance coils, and have a fly-wheel direct-con- 
nected or belted to the rotary. See if this remedy is as eflicient as the 
inductance coils, and note the performance of the rotary with and 
without the fly-wheel. 

Finally provide the rotary with suitable dampers and investigate 
their influence at various loads. 

Report the observed performance of the rotary, and your conclusions 
in regard to himting and its prevention. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE INDUCTION MOTOR — SPECIAL STUDY. 

1. PREDETERMUtATIOK OF PERFOHBIAHCE. 

601 . Actual load teste on induction motors, aa well as on any other 
type of electrical machinery, are avoided, whenever poaaible, since 
they involve a considerable expenditure of energy, and special appli- 
ances, if accurate results are required. In machines beyond a certain 
size the waste of power and the arrangements for load make load testa 
practically impossible. Methods have been developed, therefore, for 
predetermining the performance of a machine, \mder actual load con- 
ditions, from a few simple readings taken at no load. Such a method 
in application to polyphase induction motors is given in the following 
articles. 

The first step towards predetermination of performance is indicated 
in Si 343 and 344, where it is shown that' the output of an induction 
motor may be calculated from the input and the losses. But, a load 
test is necessary even there, in order to obtain the values of power 
factor and 'jpeed, corresponding to a given current input. It will be 
shown that power factor and speed may also be predetermined from 
no-load readings, thus making a load test with all its complications 
unnecessary. 

602. Circle Diagram. — Let OE in Fig. 443 represent the impressed 
voltage in one of the phases, and 01 the current in the same phase at 
a certain load ; the angle ^ between the two corresponds to the power 
factor of the motor at this load. Theory and experiment show that, 
uhen, load varies, the cuTrerU changes in such a way that the locus of its 
vector is represented by a semicircle IqI K. 

The current at no load is represented by the vector OIo', the current 
is small and the phase angle EOIq large, the power factor being low. 
The no-load current may be considered aa consisting -of a wattless 
component Om, which produces the magnetic flux, and of a power 
component m/o, which overcomes iron loss and friction in the motor. 
As the load increases, the point /q moves along the circle, the value of ' 
the current increasing, as well as the power factor. When the motor 
becomes overloaded the power factor decreases again, due to a more 
pronounced influence of the magnetic leakage. When the load is such 
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that the motor stops, the current which it takes at staDdstUl is repre- 
sented by a certain vector 01,. The current 01, is called the short- 
circuit current, or, more correctly, the current with the armature locked. 

Thus, if the circle has been determined for a ^ven motor, the power 
factor Cos <p may be measured from the diagram for any given value 
of the input current 01. 

The proof of the proposition that the locus of the points, such as 
/, is a semicircle, is ^ven separately in !S 613 and 614. We will here 




Pio. 443. The circle diagram for determining the perior 
motor (Ueyland). 

confine ourselves to the exposition of the application of the circle 
diagram. Apart from any theoretical proof, this may be accepted as 
a result of numerous direct experiments. It may be verified from any 
accurate load test by plotting the vectors of current to the observed 
values of the phase angle rp; it will be found that the load points lie on 
a semicircle. 

The circle may be constructed by knowing only one point on it, if, 
in addition, the position of the point /o is known. As such a second 
point, the point /, is usually selected, the vector 01, representing the 
current with the armature locked. The vector OIq is known from the 
no-load readings. Thus, the construction of the circle is made possible 
from no-load readings, and readings with the armature locked. In 
both cases no brake is required, and the necessary measurements are 
both simple and accurate. 
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01 being the primary current, its component Id in phase with the 
voltage OE represents the working component of the current: hence, 
Id multiplied by the voltage gives true watts input per phase. Thus_ 
the circle gives watts input and the value of the power factor, for any 
given value of the primary current. 

Power factor Cos 0, equal to the ratio of Id to 01, can also be read 
directly in per cent on the quadrant prq. Namely, Cos is equal to 
the ratio of Ol to Or; but Or, the radius of the circle, being constant, 
Cos ip is directly proportional to Ot. By selecting Op equal to Or such 
as to be conveniently divided into 100 parts, power factor is read off 
directly in per cent, on the line OE. 

It will now be shown, that output, torque, slip, efficiency — in fact 
alt the data for plottbg the performance curves (F^. 271) — may be 
predetermined from the same circle diagram. 

603. Graphical Representation of the Losses. — The current cd, 
equal to /qW, represents the nc-load losses in the motor, being the work- 
ing component of the no-lcad current OIq. Thus, cd accounts for the 
iron loss, friction, and for the copper loss corresponding to the no-load 
current. 

We shall now prove that ba may be made to represent the secondary 
copper loss, at the mput corresponding to the orduiiate Id. The second- 
ary current at this load (reduced to the primary circuit) is represented 
by the vector IqI. This is permissible since the primary current 01 
may be considered as consisting of two parts; magnetizing com- 
ponent OIq and the other component IqI, which produces ampere- 
turns equal and opposite to the secondary ampere-turns. Thus, 
we have to prove that ab is proportional to 7^' X r,, where r, 
is the secondary resistance of the motor, also reduced to primary 
terms (I 500). 

The t riangles IIf)C and IIqK being similar, we have that /oC is equal 
to //{(^ ^ IqK. Thus, the loss in question is proportional to the seg- 
ment Ityc, Now, by drawing any two lines such as IqI, and log, radiat- 
ing from the point /o, it will be seen that the segment oft which these 
lines cut from the ordinate Id is proportional to /qc. Therefore, the 
secondary copper loss may be represented by ab, provided the rays 
IqI, and log are properly selected. 

The primary copper loss i['r, cannot be represented with exactness 
in a similar simple way; it may be shown, however, that it can be 
represented with sufficient accuracy by the segment be. Namely, 
assuming the triangle OIIq to be approximately a right-angle one, 
we have 

t,' = tj' + iV- 
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Multiplying this expression by r, we get that the primary copper loss 
i,^r, may be approximately represented by 

We have already seen that ioVj, being the primary copper loss at no 
load, is already taken into account as a part of the ordinate cd. The 
other term, ij'r,, has the same form as the secondary copper loss, 
except that r^ is substituted for r^. Thus it can also be represented 
as a segment, such as be, cut off from the input Id by two lines radiating 
from the point /q- 

The proper position of the line I<^ la found from the fact, that the 
whole input, with the armature locked, is converted into losses, since 
no useful work is performed by the motor under these conditions. 
The distance between the lines IqK and Ox, accounts for iron loss, 
friction, and the copper loss corresponding to the no-load component 
of the primary current; consequently, the ordinate /,/ must account 
for the secondary copper loss and the primary copper loss corresponding 
to the component /p/. of the primary current. 

The expression /o/, X r, is calculated first, and plotted to the suit- 
able scale as the ordinate fg; the rest, gl„ represents the secondary 
copper loss with the armature locked. In motors provided with a 
squirrel-cage secondary this loss cannot very well be determined experi- 
mentally, or calculated directly. 

Thus, by drawing the lines IqI, and I<^, all the losses in the motor 
may be separated, and the output calculated, corresponding to a given 
input.* 

604. Output and Torque. — The ordinate Id representing the true 
input into the motor, and da being the sum total of the losses, the 
difference of the two, or la, represents the output of the motor, in amperes. 
Multiplying it by the voltage and dividing by 746 the output in horse- 
power is found. 

The ordinate lb is a sum of the output and the secondary copper loss, 
hence it represents working amperes input into the secondary: It is 
proportional to the energy transmitted from the primary into the 
secondary circuit, through the mechanical torque existing between 

* The circle diagmm, explained here, is accurate in all respects, except in the 
part where the primary ohmin loss is accounted for. In motors above 1 or 2 horse- 
power, the primary copper loss ia uaually so small in itself, that some inaccuracy in 
its value does not appreciably alter the resultB, With very small motors it is prefer- 
able to obtain performance curves directly from a brake test, tha more that it can be 
perfonned much easier than with larger motors. Another altemutive is to use more 
complicated diagrams, for instance such as described by Mr. Specht in the Elet^rical 
World, 1905, p. 388. See also Arnold's W echHchtromtechnik, Vol. V, part 1. 
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these two parts of the motor. Therefore, lb represents the torque of 
the motor. To obtain the torque in foot-pounds, lb is multiplied by 
the voltage, then by 33000/(746 X 2t) = 7.04, and is divided by the 
synchronous speed of the motor, in r.p.m. Synchronous speed should 
be taken in this case, and not the actual speed, because the diagram 
is constructed from the standpoint of the primary part of the motor. 
The torque b considered here as the input into the secondary, produced 
by a revolving magnetic flux which rotates synchronously. 

Up to this time, the vectors, such as 01, Id, etc., have been supposed 
to represent currents in amperes, and to be converted into watts by 
being multiplied by the voltage of the supply. Instead of multiplying 
each separate ordinate, it is more convenient to change the scale of the 




Sia. 444. DetenuinatioQ of efBcieDcj and slip from tbe circle diagram. 

circle so as to obtain vectors directly in watts, instead of amperes. 
Then the input Id, the output la, and all the losses may also be read 
ia watts. If it is deared to express the input and the output in horse- 
power, instead of watts, the scale for the circle may be selected so that 
the ordinates will read directly in horse-power. This latter method 
for constructing the circle diagram is adopted in the instructions given 
in i 608 below. 

605. Efficiency Scale. — Efficiency may be determined from the 
circle diagram (Fig. 443) as a ratio of the output la to tbe input Id. 
Some prefer to read the efficiency directly from the diagram, without 
taking the ratio. This is done by drawing an efficiency scale NNi 
(Fig. 444). Produce the line IqI, to the intersection with the axis Ox 
at the point I, and draw the vertical line IN,. The efficiency scale 
JViV, is a horizontal line drawn at any desired distance from the axis 
of absciasES, and is only limited by the condition that its zero N should 
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lie on the line IqI„ and the point N^, correBponding to 100 per cent 
efficiency, must be on the same vertical with the point I. To find the 
efficiency corresponding to a certain input Id, connect I to / and pro- 
duce y to its intersection with the efficiency scale at n. Nn gives the 
efficiency directly in per cent, while nNj represents the total losses, 
also in per cent of the input. 

The proof of this construction is as follows: The triahgles INNi and 
lad are similar, therefore 

ad^ld = lN^-i- N,N. 

The triangles InN, and lid are also similar, so that we have 
U^U-- IN^ -i-nN,. 

Dividing the first expression by the second, we obtain 
ad-i- Id^nN^-^ N,N, 
•or, in words, 

total losses + input = nJV, -*• 100. 

This shows that n JVi represents per cent losses; the rest, JVn, evidently 
represents the per cent efficiency. 

606. Slip Scale. — It is pointed out in S 344 that in polyphase induc- 
tion motors, per cent slip is equal to per cent secondary copper loss. 
This loss is represented in the diagram (Fig. 444) by ab; the input 
into the secondary is equal to lb. Consequently, the slip of the motor 
at this particular load is equal to per cent ratio of ab to lb. 

Instead of figuring out the values of this ratio for various loads, it is 
convenient to have a scale on which per cent slip can be read off directly 
as is explained above for the efficiency. 

Any line parallel to log, such as S^, may be used as a slip scale, pro- 
vided its zero point lies on the same vertical with the point I^, and the 
division corresponding to 100 per cent slip is on the line /j/,. For any 
load, such as Id, produce I J to its intersection with the slip scale at 
■e. iS,^ reads slip directly in per cent; the remainder, aS, gives the 
actual speed of the motor, in per cent of synchronous speed. 

The proof of this construction is as follows: The triangles IqSSo and 
I^ are similar, so that 

ab^IJ> = I^,^ S^. 
The triangles I^Sq and IJb are also similar; consequently, 
lb -^ I„b = 7tfSo H- So». 

Dividing the first expression by the second, we obtain 
afe -^ 76 = 5^ ^ S^, 
or, in words, 

secondary copper loss -^ input into the secondary =- S^s -¥■ 100, 
which proves the construction. 
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607. Maximum Input, Maximum Output, etc. — The circle dia- 
gram (Fig. 444) ^ves directly tlie points at which various performance 
values obtain their maximum: 

(1) Maximum input corresponds to the point at which the tangent 
to the circle is parallel to the axis Ox. 

(2) Maximum torque corresponds to the point at which the tangent 
to the circle is parallel to the line /ofl. 

(3) Maximum output corresponds to the point at which the tangent 
to the circle is parallel to the hne /ol,. 

(4) Maximum efficiency corresponds to the point at which the 
tangent from I touches the circle. 

(5) Maximum power factor corresponds to the point at which the 
tangent from touches the circle. 

In plotting the performance curves from the diagram it is well to 
have all these points of maximum marked first, as they add considerably 
to the accuracy of the curves. 

608. Instructions for Constructing a Circle Diagram. — The fol- 
lowing instructions are given in order to enable the student to con- 
struct quickly and without hesitation a circle diagram (Figp, 443 and 
444) from the results of a test, and to plot the corresponding perform- 
ance curves, shown in Fig. 271. The instructions are given for three- 
phase motors, and the points of difference for two-phase motors are 
indicated. 

(1 ) Experimental Data. The following data must be obtwned experi- 
mentally, as is explained in H 610 to 612: Total no-load watts Wq, no- 
load amperes io (per phase) ; total watts W, with the armature locked 
(short-circuit watts), short-circuit current i, (per phase). All of the 
above at the rated terminal voltage E of the motor. Resistance B 
(average) of the stator between two terminals. 

(2) Power Factor Quadrant. Select, on a sheet of cross-section 
paper, convenient reference axes Ox and OE (Fig. 443), Take Op 
equal to 100 per cent power factor to a convenient scale; the scale 
should be preferably the same as used for plotting the power-factor 
curve on the curve sheet (Fig. 271). With Op as a radius strike the 
quadrant prq. For any vector of primary current, such as 01, the 
power factor is represented by the ordinate Ot of the point r, at which 
this vector intersects the quadrant, 

(3) Input. Figure out the apparent horse-power input vrith the 
armature locked, i,EV3 -j- 746 h.p., and plot it to a convenient scale 
as the vector 0I„ at a power factor = 100 W, -i- i,E V3 per cent. In 
the same way, plot the apparent horse-power input at no load, O/q = 
to£ v^ -¥■ 746 h.p., the power factor being 100 W„ -¥■ i^E \/3 per cent. 
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Through Jo and /, draw a semicircle Kljo, having its center on the 
horizontal line 1 qK, passing through the point /q- For any point, such 
as /, the vector 01 represents the apparent horse-power input, the 
ordinate Id measures to the same scale true horse-power input. Maxi- 
mum input which the motor can take corresponds to the point at which 
the tangent to the circle is parallel to the axja Ox. It is advisable to 
select the same scale for horse-power, that will be used on the curve 
sheet: the ordinatea can then be transferred directly, without having 
them scaled oft. 

For two-phaae_motor3 substitute in the above formulae the coefficient 
2 in place of V3. 

(4) Primary Current, The vector of the primary current coincides 
with the vector 01 of apparent input. If 01 is measured in horse- 
power, the primary current per phase i, = 7460/ -^ E'v^ amperes. 
For two-phase motors substitute 2 in place of V3. 

(5) Output. Connect /o with /,. Now la measures the output in 
horse-power, to the same scale to which Id measures the input. Maxi- 
mum output corresponds to the point on the circle, at which the tangent 
to the circle is parallel to IqI,. To iind the point corresponding to the 
rated output of the motor, draw a line parallel to IqI,, at a vertical dis- 
tance from it, equal to this horse-power. This line will intersect the 
circle in two points; the point to the left is the one required, since it 
corresponds to a higher power factor and a higher efficiency, 

(6) Torque. Figure out the expression 

3 X (i, ^y X ifl - 746 = h.p. loss. 

(reduced primary copper loss with the armature locked), plot it to the 
horse-power scale as }g, and draw Igg. For any input, such as Id, the 
ordinate lb measures torque in synchronous horse-power. 



Torque in ft. lbs. 



^ torque in synchron. h.p. X 5252. 
8ynchn;n. rev. per min. 



The maximum or the pull-out torque corresponds to the point, at 
which the tangent to the circle is parallel to log. For t^'o-phase motors 
use in the above formula the coefficient 2 instead of 3, and R instead 
of i R. 

(7) True Efficiency. The true efficiency of the motor is equal to 
the ratio of la to Id. If it is desired to measure the efficiency directly, 
produce lah to I (Pig. 444) and draw the vertical line IN^. The effi- 
ciency scale A'iV, is then drawn at such a distance from the axis Ox 
as to get the length NN^ conveniently divisible by 100. It is beat to 
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use for N N, the same scale which ia intended to be used for efficiency 
on the curve sheet. To get the efficiency corresponding to the input- 
Id lay a straight edge between the points I and /: the efficiency is read 
directly in per cent at the point « on the same line. 

(8) Apparent Efficiency is calculated as the ratio of la to 10. 

(9) Sli-p. Per cent slip may be calculated as the ratio of ofr to lb. 
If it ia desired to read the slip directly, draw the vertical line /q^o (Fig, 
^ii) and a slip scale S(^, parallel to I^g. Select the distance at which 
the slip scale is. drawn such as to have SqS conveniently divisible into 
100 parts. Or else, select SqS equal to the sjTiehronous revolutions 
per minute of the motor, to the scale used for the speed curve on the 
curve sheet. To find the slip for a point, such as /, lay a straight edge- 
between the points /q and /; Sqs measures the slip, and aS the actual 
speed of the motor, either in per cent of the synchronous speed, or in 
actual revolutions per minute. 

(10) Plotting Curves. Select on the circle several points such as / 
and mark the corresponding horse-power output as abscissEe on the 
curve sheet (Fig. 271). For each point, /, measure on the diagram: 
power factor, true and apparent input, torque, efficiency, slip and 
speed as explained above, transferring the lengths directly to the curve 
sheet. Determine also from the diagram the points of maximum input, 
maximum output, maximum power factor and maximum efficiency. 
Mark all these points on the curve sheet and then draw the curves. 

609. Test Data for Predetermination of Performance. — In 
explaining the construction of the circle diagram, it was stated that the 
data, necessary for predetermining the performance curves of an induc- 
tion motor, are: 

(1) Ampere and watt input with the motor running idle. 

(2) The same with the armature locked. 

(3) Resistance of the atator winding. 

It may seem at first that these tests, together with the necessity of 
constructing a diagram, and other calculations, should take more time 
than an ordinary brake test. Experience shows, however, that better 
results are obtained by the indirect method, even with less experienced 
observers, than is possible with a brake test. It is easier to perform 
a few simple runs in succession, than one complicated teat. 

The testa for obtaining the above data will now be described in 
detail; explicit instructions for constructing the diagram are given in 
the preceding article. 

610. EXPERIMENT 29-A. — Measuring Resistances of Induc- 
tion Motor Windings. — This experiment, with the two following, is 
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intended to supply data necessary for the predetermination of perform- 
ance of the induction motor by means of the circle diagram (S 60S). 
Aside from this, the resistance may be measured for some other pur- 
pose, for instance, in connection with a heat run, or as a check on the 
construction of the motor. The resistance of the stator windings 
of an induction motor is usually measured by the drop-of-potential 
method. Direct current is applied between pairs of terminals of the 
motor in succession, and volts and amperes are read. Then the current 
is changed and the readings are taken again. It is advisable to have at 
least six sets of readings for each pair of terminals. Insert a thermo- 
meter into the winding so as to know the temperature to which the 
calculated resistance refers. 

Report. If the motor is F-connected, a resbtance measured between 
two terminals corresponds to two phases in series, and should b& 
divided by 2 in order to get the resistance of one phase. It is customary 
to first get the averages of all the readings between a certain pair of 
terminals, and then calculate the resistance per phase from these 
averages. If only the average resistance per phase is required, the 
three averages are added together and the result divided by 6. 

If, however, a fault in the winding is suspected, or for any other 

reason it is desired to know the resistance of each particular phase, the 

problem is reduced to three equations with three unknown quantities: 

X + y = fi,_3, 

X + z = B,_„ 

y + z- fij_,; 

from these equations the individual piiase resistances x, y. and z can 

be e;asily determined. 

It is left to the student to prove that resistances can be determined 
in the same way when the motor is A-connected, so that in performing- 
the test it IS not necessary to ascertain the character of connections in the 
motor. 

A good way to get an average resistance from several readings of 
volts and amperes, is to plot volts to amperes as abscissa and through 
the points thus obtained to draw a straight line passing through the 
origin. The trigonometrical tangent gives directly the value of the 
average resistance. 

611. EXPERIMENT 29-B. - No-Load Characteristics of an 
Induction Motor. — The purpose of this teat is to determine watts 
and amperes taken by the induction motor at no load, the data to be 
used in the construction of the circle diagram, together with the data 
of the preceding and the following experiments. 
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Wire up the motor as for regular operation and have resistances or 
transformers with taps provided in the primary circuit, in order to vary 
the voltage at the motor terminals (Fig. 269). Have a voltmeter, an 
ammeter, and a wattmeter connected in the primary circuit through 
a polyphase board {§ 49), in order to be able to use these instruments 
in all the phases in succession. 

In measuring the power input by the two-wattmeter method (5 526) 
it must be remembered that the power factor at no load is usually 
below 50 per cent, so that the difference of two readings must be 
taken, instead of their sum. 

Run the motor for some time to obtain steady conditions of friction 
and lubrication. Then raise the terminal voltage about 50 per cent 
above the rated: read volts, amperes, watts and speed, the latter 
merely as a check on the frequency. Reduce the terminal voltage in 
steps, taking similar readings. Go to the lowest limit of the voltage, 
at which the motor is capable of running. 

Report. Plot no-load amperes per phase and total watts, to terminal 
volts as abscissa. Mark the values at the rated voltage, these values 
to be used in constructing the circle diagram. Explain the peculiar 
shape of the curves at low voltages, 

612. EXPERIMENT 29-C. — Short-Circtilt Characteristics of 

an Induction Motor. — The purpose of this teat is to determine watts 
and amperes taken by an induction motor with the armature locked, 
the data to be used in the construction of the circle diagram, together 
with the data of the two preceding experiments. 

This test should be performed very carefully, because the current 
with the armature locked is several times larger than the rated current 
of the motor, especially in motors of considerable size. Here, as in 
the previous test, it is advisable to take complete curves of amperes 
and watts, by varying the applied voltage. Begin with the highest 
voltage that the armature can stand, while the motor is yet cold, and 
then rapidly take the readings, gradually reducing the voltage. In 
many cases it is impossible to get readings at the rated voltage, as the 
winding heats up too rapidly.* In such eases the readings are taken 
for lower voltages, and the curves extrapolated to the rated voltage, as 
is explained below. This is easily done because the curve of amperes 
is practically a straight line, and the curve of watts is a parabola. 

In measuring watts be sure to mark on the data sheet whether the 
two readings are to be added or subtracted; in other 'Words, whether 

* Should the windings gst very hot, run the motor tor a time at no load, to 
oool them off by the draft of air produced. 
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the power factor is above or below 50 per cent (5 527). An eaay way to 
determine this is to let the motor run at no load and to connect the 
wattmeter so that the two readings are positive. If they remain posi- 
tive with the armature locked, the power factor remained below 50 per 
cent. If it becomes necessary to reverse the connections in one of the 
phases, the power factor is above 50 per cent. 

Report. Plot amperes per phase and total watts, to terminal volts 
as abscissas, Mark the values corresponding to the rated voltage, 
these values to be used in constructing the circle diagram. 

If it is impossible to get readings at the rated voltage, the curves 
must be extrapolated. The curve of the current is theoretically a 
straight line passing through the origin: in practice, It often has a 
email curvature near the origin, probably due to a peculiar condition 
in iron with very low saturation. These lower points should be left 
out of consideration and a straight line drawn through the other points; 
this line may not pass through the origin. 

The curve of watts is theoretically a parabola: 

Watts = CE\ 

where C is a constant. The easiest way to extrapolate this parabola 
is to figure out the working component of the current, since this com- 
ponent is proportional to the voltage: 

power component = ^^^ = CE. 

Plot this power component to volts as absciasie; it will give an 
approximately straight line. Produce this line up to the rated voltage; 
the ordinates of this straight line, multiplied by the corresponding 
voltages, give the ordinates of the watt-curve, 

613. First Proof of the Circle Diagram. — No proof was given 
in § 602 above for the statement that the locus of the primary current 
in an induction motor is a semicircle. Two proofs will be given now, 
one based on reducing the induction motor to an equivalent stationary 
transformer, the other on an analysis of magnetic fluxes in the motor.* 

Instead of considering the rotor revolving and delivering mechanical 
power, it may be assumed as locked and loaded electrically on non-induc- 
tive external resistances. The same currents can be produced in the 
primary windings, by suitably varying the resistances, as if the rotor 
were revolving and were loaded mechanically. 

* The author's experience is that either the first or the Becond proof appeab 
more to the reader, depeading upon diSereaoeB of temperament, and of preparation. 
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By stopping the motor, the secondary induced e,m.f. is increased 
m -^ (ni — n2) times, where ni is the synchronous apeed of the motor, 
and nz is its actual speed: The revolving 9ux cuts the secondary con- 
ductors at a rate proportional to (tii — nj) when the rotor is revolving; 
with the armature locked the speed at which the conductors are cut 
by the flux is equal to ni. The frequency of the secondary curreata 
being thus greatly increased, the reactance of the secondary is thereby 
also increased the same number of times. By adding such an external 
resistance that the rotor resistance is increased ni -i- (ni — n^) times, 
the same current and the same electrical relations are obtained in the 
secondary, as with the rotor revolving; consequently, the primary cur- 
rent will have the same value and the same power factor. Varying 




Fig. 445. Fitst proof of the circle diagram: the induction motor is reduood 
. to an equivalent transfonner. 

the external resistance is equivalent to varying a brake load with the 
armature revolving. In this way the induction motor is reduced to a 
stationary transformer, with an abnormal leakage and with a second- 
ary load of non-inductive resistances, varying in value from zero to 
infinity. 

Such a transformer can be replaced by an equivalent resistance and 
an equivalent reactance (see | 499), and the problem is reduced to 
merely this : A ■ non-inductive load is connected to a constant-potential 
line, with some resistance and some indvctance in series vnth it (Fig. 363). 
The locus of the current vector when the load changes from zero to infinity 
is to be determined. This problem is solved in Fig. 445, CD represents 
the vector of the line voltage, which is constant; CI is the current at 
a certain load. CF, in phase with the current, represents the resist- 
ance drop; PD, perpendicular to the current vector, represents the 
reactive drop. CD, the geometrical sum of CF and FD, is constant; 
as the latter two vectors are perpendicular to each other, the point F 
moves on the semicircle having CD for its diameter. The equivalent 
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reactance! being constant under all conditions of load, the vector FD 
is proportional to the current, and represents it to a certain scale. 
Thus, it will be seen that when the load varies, the extremity of the 
vector of the current moves on a semicircle. This semicircle, CIK, 
has its diameter perpendicular to CD, because FD b perpendicular to 
the true position of the current vector. 

The above proof applies to the induction motor, since it baa beem 
demonstrated before that the circuits in the two cases are electrically- 
equivalent. The only difference is that, in addition to the load current 
CI, the induction motor takes a magnetizing current Om and a small 




Fig. 446. Second proof of die citcle diagram: relation between the primaty 
aad the eecondary fluxes. 

power component mC for overcoming iron loss and friction. Thia 
brings the total primary current to the value 01, and the diagrams, 
shown in Figs. 443 and 445, become identical. 

614. Second Proof of the Circle Diagram. — The following proof 
is based directly upon a consideration of the magnetic fluxes, currents, 
and voltages in the motor. Let OE and OAi (Fig. 446) represent the 
applied voltage and the primary current in one of the phases. OA^ 
also represents, to a certain scale, the primary ampere-turns, and, to 
another scale, the flux which these ampere-turns would produce if 
acting alone. Let OA2 represent the same quantities for the rotor, viz.^ 
the secondary current, ampere-turns, and the flux which the secondaiy 
winding would produce alone. The fluxes OAj and OA2 are but ficti- 
tious, or component, fluxes of which the actual fluxes in the motor 
consist. Of the flux OA2, only a part, scy OB2, links with the primary 
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iron; the rest, B2A2, links with the secondary win<Ung slone, and con- 
stitutes the secondary leakage flux. Thus, the actual fiux linking with 
the primary winding is the resultant OFi of OAi and OB2. Similarly, 
only a part OB^ of the fictitious primary flux OAi is linked with the 
secondary winding, the part BiAi representing the primary leakage 
flux. Therefore, the actual secondary flux, OF2, is the resultant of 
OA2 and OBi- The " transmitted " fluxes, OB^ and OB2, being super- 
imposed, form the actual air-gap flux, OFq. 

The primary flux OFi is perpendicular to the vector of the voltage 
OB (neglecting small ohmic drop in the primary winding). The 
secondary current OA2 b in phase with the secondary induced e.m.f., 
and is, therefore, perpendicular to the secondary flux OF2, which pro- 
duces this e.m.f. The applied voltage OE being constant, the primary 
flux OFi 18 also constant under all conditions of the load. The segment 
On is also constant, being a definite part of OFi- This is because the 
triangles OAiFi and OB,n are similar, and the leakage ratio, BiAi 
to OAi, remains constant under all conditions of load. 

Thus we have two conditions: (1) OF2 is peipendicular to OA2, or, 
which is equivalent, perpendicular to FsB^. (2) On is constant under 
all conditions of load. From these two conditions follows directly that, 
when the load varies, the point F2 moves on the semicircle having On 
for its diameter. 

It can be shown that the point Ai also moves on the semicircle. 
The secondary current OA2 is not only perpendicular to OF2, but is 
also proportional to its value, because the flux OF2 induces the sec- 
ondary e.m.f. The segment FiAi is parallel and proportional to OA2 
and consequently is perpendicular and proportional to OFs- There- 
fore, when OF2 describes a semicircle, FiAi also describes a similar 
semicircle; in other words, the point Ai moves on the semicircle 
FiA,K. 

But Ai is the extremity of the vector of the primary current OAt, 
and we thus arrive at the proof that the locus of the extremity 
of the current vector is a semicircle. To make the diagram Fig. 446 
identical with that in Fig. 443, the origin must be shifted down to 
the line mx, in order to account for iron loss and friction, proportional 
to mlg. 

615. Predetermination of Performance of Single-Phase Induc- 
tion Motors. — TheOTy and experiment show that the locus of the 
primary current for the single-phase induction motor is a semicircle, as 
for the polyphase induction motor, so that the predetermination of its 
performance by means of a circle diagram is possible. However, the 
relations in the diagram are somewhat different from those deduced 
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above, and the scope of use of single-phase motors does "not warrant 
a detailed description of the corresponding diagram here. Moreover, 
single-phase induction motors are built in small sizes only, and there 
ifl no difficulty in obtaining the performance characteristics, either from 
a direct brake test or from the losses. 

For performance diagrams of single-phase induction motors see Dr. 
McAllister's Altemating-Current Motors, B, A. Behrend's The Indiiction 
Motor, and Arnold's Wecksdatromtechnik, Vol. V, part 1. 

a. STUDY OP THE REVOLVING MAGNETIC FIELD. 

616. It has been the experience of the writer that the average fiee- 
trical engineer has a rather indefinite idea concemmg the rotating 
magnetic field, as a 'physical phenomenon. This lack of knowledge in 
turn makes difficult an understanding of the theory and design of alter- 
nating-current machinery: the mathematical relations found in books 
often seem arbitrary and not sufficiently real; nor does the engineer 
see his way clear for original research in this branch of electrical engi- 
neering. It is with the view of giving a clearer experimental foundation 
for the knowledge of the revolving magnetic field that the following 
experiments are arranged. They are not regular commercial tests, but 
rather experimental demonstrations of the validity of the assumptions, 
made in practice, in regard to revolving magnetic fiux. 

617. Component FInxes and Resultant Flux. — An elementary 
explanation is given in S 332 of how a revolving magnetic field is pro- 
duced by a combination of two or more pulsating fluxes displaced in 
phase both geometrically and electrically. We shall now give the 
numerical relations between the values of the component fluxes and 
the intensity of the resultant flux, produced by three-phase currents. 

Suppose the maximum magnetic density produced in the air-gap by 
the current in one phase to be B (Fig. 447); the density at a certain 
point, having the abscissa x, and at a time ( is then 

B Sin ml Cos x, 
assuming the flux to be distributed in space according to the sine wave, 
and also varying with ike time according to the same law. The density 
produced at the same point and at the same time by the second phase 
is 

B Sin (mt - ~\ Cos (—■ - x\ 

and that produced by the third phase: 

B Sin (ml + ylCos f^+xY 
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Adding ttieae three expressiotiB, in order to get the resultant flux 
density, when all three currents are acting simultaneously, we get, after 
suitable mathematical transformations: 

1.5 S Sin (mi - x). 

This result being interpreted means that the maximum density, 
produced by the three phases, is only 50 per cent higher than that pro* 
duced by each phase separately. Moreover, it means that this result- 
ant maximum density travels along the air-^ap at the angular velocity 
m, being distributed in space at any moment according to the sine law. 
The practical importance of this resiJt is that in figuring out the mag- 
netic flux of an induction motor with a given excitation, or vice versa, 
the calculations may be reduced to one phase by the above factor 1.5. 




Fis. 447, Magnetic fluxes produced by three phaaea In the air-gap of an 
indDCtlon motor. 

The factor 1.5 is correct only with sine-wave distribution of currents 
and fluxes. Factors differing from 1.5 are sometimes used in designing 
induction motors, and it is claimed that they represent more closely 
the actual form of the field, as influenced by the distribution of the 
winding. It has been shown experimentally, however, that the actual 
revolving flux follows quite closely the sine-wave law, with practically 
fmy distribution of windings. The reason probably is that higher har- 
monics are suppressed by the damping effect of the secondary winding, 

618. EXPERIMENT 29-D. — Study of the Revolving Mag- 
netic Field Produced by Alternating Currents. — The purpose of the 
experiment is to observe the relations explained in the preceding article. 
In order to simplify the measurements, the rotor should be taken out 
and a plain laminated iron core put in its place: the same offers a closed 
path to the lines of force, without influencing the field by induced 
secondary currents. If such a core is not available, the regular equirrel- 
cage rotor can be used, with one of the end-rings removed, so as to 
have the secondary circuit open. If the motor has a phaae-wound 
secondary, the circuit is simply opened at the slip rings. In all cases 
the rotor is kept stationary during the experiment. 
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An exploring coil of a width corresponding to the pole pitch ia placed 
on the secondary, and is connected to a suitable alternating-current 
voltmeter. Single-phase or polyphase currents are sent through the 
primary winding of the motor, and the magnetic flux in the air-gap is 
studied by measuring the voltage induced in the exploring coil. 

(1) Excite one phase of the stator, between a terminal and the neu- 
tral point, by a single-phase alternating current, and investigate the 
magnetic field thus produced, by changing the position of the rotor, 
step by step, and measuring the induced secondary volts. It will be 
found, that the induced voltage is a maximum, when the secondary 
coil ia held opposite one of the primary coils, and is zero in the position 
between two stator coils. It varies gradually in intermediate positions, 
as it should with the distribution of the flux, shown in Figs. 447 and 
264-265. 

(2) Repeat the same experiment with two phases in series (a double 
number of slots per pole). 

(3) Change the connections between the coils so as to get half the 
number of poles, and again investigate the field. 

(4) Now excite all three phases by three-phase currents, so as to 
produce a revolving magnetic field. It will be found, that the voltage 
induced in the exploring coil is practically constant in all positions. 
The explanation of this is, that the same field, traveling along the air- 
gap, will always cut the exploring coil, wherever it is placed. It will 
also be found that the induced voltage is not three times larger than 
that mduced by one phase, but only about 50 per cent larger. This 
is due to the maxima of the magnetizing current in the three phases 
not occurring simultaneously, as is shown in the preceding article. 

(5) In order to see more clearly that a revolvi?ig magnetic flux is 
actually produced, the central core is taken out, aad a light pivoted 
piece of soft iron put in its place. It will be found, that this piece of 
iron will tend to revolve, attracted by the fiux. Instead of soft iron, 
a copper or aluminum cylinder can be used; eddy currents induced in 
it by the revolving fiux will be sufficient to set it in rotation. Reversing 
two primary leads reverses the direction of rotation of the magnetic 
field, and consequently that of the armature. In performing this last 
experiment the student must be careful not to overload the primary 
winding: the motor takes much more current when the central iron 
core is taken out. 

Report. Plot curves showing the form of the single-phase field with 
one phase excited, and with two phases in series. Explain the differ- 
ence in its shape and magnitude by constructing the theoretical form 
of the field. Give the ratio obtained between the values of single- 
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phase field and three-phase field; if it should be much different from 
the theoretical ratio 1.5, explain the cause. 

619. The Determination of the Instantaneous Values of a 
Revolving Flux. — The preceding experiment i^ves cmly general 
information concerning the revolving field. If a more detailed inves- 
tigation is desired, it becomes necessary to "stop " the alternating 
currents at a certain instant, or fix them at certain instantaneous 
values, until the form of the field is investigated by means of an explor- 
ing coil. Then another set of instantaneous values may be taken, the 
corresponding field explored, etc. This is conveniently done by means 
of a direct current, instead of alternating: the values of the currents 
+ in the three stator windings are 

adjusted to correspond to some 
three instantaneous values of a 
three-phase combination. The 
flux will be the same, as is 
produced instantaneously by the 
alternating currents, with an 
advantage that it can be kept at 
this value indefinitely, until the 
distribution of the magnetic -field 
has been properly investigated. 

The exploring coil must be made 
very narrow so as to measure the 
field at a given point only; the coil 
s connected to a ballistic galvano- 
meter, or a fluxmeter, instead of 
to a voltmeter (see SI 119 and 120). The field is measured by placing 
the coil in a desired place in the air-gap, and then suddenly pulling it 
out. Instead of the coil being pulled out of the field, the main circuit 
can be opened, with the same effect on the galvanometer; the deflec- 
tion is, in both cases, proportional to the flux. If the constant of the 
galvanometer is known, not only the relative distribution of the flux, 
but its absolute value can also be determined. 

In order to more easily obtain any three values of direct current, 
corresponding to some instantaneous values of three-phase currents, 
a special liquid rheostat may be used, shown in Figs. 448 and 449. It 
consists of three glass jars A, B, C. such as are used for storage batteries, 
one for each phase. Each jar has two iron or nickel electrodes M, N, 
mounted on a shaft and insulated from each other. One electrode or 
blade is connected to the positive, the other to the negative pole of a 
three-wire direct-current supply. The liquid itself is connected to the 




Fig. 44& A device for producing s: 
soidal currente from a dii'ect -current 
three-wire mipply. 
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neutral wire of the aupply, through the winding in which it is deaired 
to regulate the current. According to whether the positive or the 
negative' blade dipa into the liquid, the current flows through the wind- 
ing in one or the other direction. The strength of the current depends 
on the amount of immersed surface of the blade; by giving the blades 
a suitable shape, a current is produced, varying nearly as a sme wave, 
when the handle is uniformly rotated. Three such rheostats are com- 
bined, as shown in Fig. 449, with the three pairs of blades set at 120 
degrees apart: Regular low-frequency three-phase currents are thereby 
produced in the stator winding. The apparatus can be stopped in any 
desired position for studying an instantaneous value and distribution of 
the field. 
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If such a special rheostat ie not available, three ordiriary wire rheo- 
stats can be used, and the current m each phase adjusted separately. A 
table may be made, giving the mstantaneous values of three sinusoidal 
currents, say, every 10 or 15 degrees. 

620. EXPERIMENT 29-E. — Exploring: Induction-Motor Field 
with Direct Current. — The purpose of the experiment is to obtain 
the actual form of the magnetic field in the air-gap of an induction 
motor. In order to observe the instantaneous values of the field, the 
stator is excited with direct current, and the intensity of the field ia 
measured with a ballistic galvanometer or a fluxmeter, as explained in 
i 619. First explore the field with but one phase excited; then connect 
two phases in series, so as to have a different disposition of the sin^^ 
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phase winding. Use a narrow exploring coil connected to a ballistic 
galvanometer, and, keeping the current constant, move the coil 
through 360 electrical degrees, taking discharges through the galvano- 
meter every 5 or 10 degrees, by opening the circuit. Take an extra 
curve with a large exciting current, in order to see if a high degree of 
saturation in iron appreciably changes the field curve. Galvanometer 
deflections, plotted to the angular positions of the exploring coil as 
abacissse, give a curve of the relative distribution of the magnetic flux 
in the air-gap. 

After this, investigate the field with all the three phases excited 
through the above-described liquid rheostat. Take the first curve with 
such a position of the blades that the current in one of the phases is a 
maximum. Then gradually change the position of the blades by steps . 
of 10 or 20 degrees until a position is reached in which the current is 
a maximum in another phase. Take a galvanometer reading with 
each position of the blades and read the corresponding currents in the 
three phases. The results plotted in the form of curves give a clear 
view of the field traveling along the air-gap. 

An oscillograph, or the point-to-point method (see Chapter XXXI) 
may be used in this study, in place of the tedious process of exploring 
the field by a ballistic galvanometer. The particular arrangement can be 
easily devised by a person familiar with the use of wave-tracing devices. 

Report. Give a sketch of the arrangement of the winding in the 
slots; plot curves of the single-phase field with one phase, and with 
two phases excited in series. Check the form of the field from the 
number of slots per phase and the disposition of the winding. Give 
curves showing actual currents in the three phases, to the angular 
positions of the blades as abscissje. Plot curves showing the pro- 
gression of the three-phase field in the air-gap. See if the form of the 
three-phase field can be predetermined from the shape of the single- 
phase field. 

621. Magnetic Field in the Single-Phase Induction Motor.— When 
a single-phase induction motor (5 346) is stationary, but is connected to 
the line, its field is merely pulsating, as in a transformer. When the 
motor is revolving, two kinds of secondary currents are induced in 
the rotor: (1) by the "transformer" action of the pulsating primary 
field, and (2) because of the secondary conductors cutting the lines of 
force of the primary field (generator action). These latter currents 
produce a field displaced by 90 electrical degrees in space from the 
primary field, and also displaced by 90 degrees in phase relation. The 
"generator action" currents, and consequently the "perpendicular" 
fi'tld, are proportional to the speed of the motor. This fleld is of zero 
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value at standatill, and gradually increasee to a value nearly equal to 
that of the primary field as the motor gains in speed. 

The result is that the single-phase induction motor has a nearly 
uniform revolving field at synchronous speed, while the field is only 
a pulsating one at standstill. At intermediate speeds an irregular 
elliptical field is produced. 

The existence of the perpendicular field, produced by the armature 
currents, and its variation with the speed, are important features in 
the theory of the single-phase induction motor; it is therefore interest- 
ing to explore this field experimentally. When the motor has an 
Auxiliary phase, as in Fig. 278, or when a two-phase or a three-phase 
motor is used running single-phase (Fig. 279), the investigation is made 
by measuring the e.m.f. induced in the idle phase, as is explained I^low. 

622. EXPERIMENT 29-F. -- Exploring the Field of a Single- 
T*hase Induction Motor. — The purpose of the experiment is explained 
in the preceding paragraph. The main phase of the motor is connected 
to the Ime — if necessary, through a suitable resistance, or an auto- 
transformer, to reduce the voltage. The rotor is driven by some 
outside power, in order to maintain a desired speed. An alternating- 
current voltmeter is connected across the auxiliary phase: its indica- 
tions are proportional to the "perpendicular" field. 

It will be found that the voltage induced in the auxiliary phase 
gradually increases from zero, practically to that across the main phase, 
as the speed increases from zero to synchronism. This, of course, 
presupposes, that both windings have the same number of turns; 
otherwise the voltages must be reduced to an equal number of turns. 

Measure volts, amperes, speed and power factor in the main phase. 
In order to determine the phase angle between the primary and the 
secondary flux, connect the main phase at one point to the auxiliary 
phase: Read the volts across each phase separately and then across the 
two phases in series, so as to get a triangle of voltages. With the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 279 the auxiliary phase is already con- 
nected at to the main phase, so that the phase relations may be 
determined without any additional connection. 

Report. Plot all observed values to speed as abscisste. Construct a 
triangle of voltages for some speed near synchronism; from the power 
factor in the main phase determine the actual phase angle between 
the primary and secondary field; this angle must be nearly 90 degrees. 
In drawing conclusions take into consideration the difference in the 
number of turns primary and secondary, and the distribution of the 
winding in the slots (breadth factor). 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ARMATURE WINDINGS, 

623. It has been customary heretofore to study armature windings 
by means of diagrams and sketches; it is much more profitable, how- 
ever, to study them on models, by actually putting dummy coils in 
slotB. This chapter is devoted to such a study, the exercises in winding 
being supposed to be performed in the laboratory. 

The ^temating-current windings, being simpler than the direct- 
current windings, are taken up first. 

I. ALTERNATING-CnRREHT WINDINGS.* 

624. The simplest single-phaae armature winding is shown in Fig. 
249; it consbts of conductors 1, 2, 3, etc., placed in the slots of a lami- 
nated-iron armature core (not shown) and connected in series by the 
end connectors C, C, The distance between the conductors is equal 
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Fio. 450. A nngle-phase winding with one slot perpole. 

to that between the centere of the consecutive poles, N, S, N,S, . , . of 
the machine, so that the conductora are subjected simultaneously to 
the action of the magnetic flux, and the e.m.f.'s induced in all of them 
are added together. 

In the relative position of the armature winding and the poles, shown 
in Fig. 249, the induced e.m.f. is a maximum, since the conductors are 
in the densest part of the magnetic field. In the position shown in Fig. 
250 the total induced e.m.f. is zero, because the conductors do not cut 
any lines of force; this position differs by 90 electrical t degrees from that 
in Fig. 249. In a position differing by 180 electrical degrees from that in 
Fig. 249 the conductor arrives at the center line of the pole S, and the 
induced e.m.f. becomes a maximum in the opposite direction (one altema- 

* For a more comprehensive treatment see Kinzbrunoer'B AUemating-CurreTa 
Windingi. 

t In a two-pole machine this correapoads also to 90 geometrical degrees. 
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tion). When the next A^-pole is reached, a complete cycle of alternating 
current has been accomplished. 

The same winding is shown in Fig. 450: the small circles represent 
■the conductors in the armature slots, and the lines between them the 
end connections. In many machines more than one slot is used per 
pole; with two slots per pcle, the winding has the aspect shown in Fig. 
461 or in Fig. 452. Both schemes are electrically equivalent. 



f.fr 
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Fis. 451. A sJDgle-phase wioding with two slots per pole. 
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Fia. 452. Another arrangement of free ends of cdls for the winding 

diown in Fig. 451. 

Polyphase windings are formed by providing the same armature 

core with two or three independent single-phase windings in the right 

.jTEuniiTCLf: 

Bto. 453. A two-phaee winding. 



Fio. 454. A three-pha«e winding. 
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Fia. 455. OveHapping of free ends of coila in a tbree-phaae winding. 

positions relative to one another. A two-phase winding is shown in 
Fig. 453. It conaists of two windings identical with those in Fig. 450, 
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and displaced by 90 electrical degrees. When the e.m.f. in one of the 
windings reaches its maximum, the e.m.f . in the other winding is zero, 
and vice versa. Fig. 454 represents a three-phase winding; it consists 
of three single-phase windings displaced by 120 electrical degrees with 
respect to one another. The separate phases are marked by 1, 2, and 3. 
The same winding is shown in Fig. 456, 

Alternating-current windings used in practice are a development of 
these simple schemes and can be easily deduced therefrom. 

625. Bar Winding and Coil Winding. — Low-tension alterna- 
tors require a comparatively small number of conductors of a large 

cross-section ; high-tension machines must have a 
[ large number of conductors of a comparatively small 
cross-section. Therefore, windings in low- tension 
Fig 456 ^Ite inachines are often made of insulated copper bars 
shape ot end with soldered cross-connections at the ends (Fig. 
coDuectora. 456). In high-tension machines the number of 
bars in series becomes so large that it is necessary 
to use regular coils, consisting of many turns of wire (Rg. 467). 
Coil windings and bar windings offer some distinctive features, and 
will therefore be considered separately. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the distinction is merely of a mechanical 
and geometrical nature. From an elec- 
trical standpoint, the two types of wind- „ „„ „ „ , _ 

, ' , ^,. , Fm. 457, OoDoectiona between 

mg are equivalent. A certain number the coils belonging to the same 
of conductors must he placed on the phase. 
armature and connected in series, in 

order to produce a given e.m.f.; it does not make any difference whether 
they are formed as separate bars or bunched in coils. 

There are two distinct types of coil winding, chain winding. Fig. 
460, and double-layer winding. Fig. 461. Both types may be used 
with the machines having open slots; the coila are machine-wound 
and are placed directly into the slots. With half-closed slots, chain 
wuiding only is used; the methods of placing the winding into the slots 
are described in S 630 below. 

626. Experimental Frame. — A stator frame (dummy) should be 
provided in the laboratory, for the convenient study of alternating- 
current windings. Such a frame may be made from boards glued 
together and turned true on the inside. The teeth are formed sep- 
arately, as a molding, and nailed to the frame, leaving spaces for the 
slots. Grooves should be left in the teeth for driving in wooden wedgea 
to hold the coils in place. 
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Wooden bars may be used instead of metal conductors; cross-con- 
Dectors (Fig. 456) should be preferably made of metal, and fitted" into 
slots made at the ends of the bars. For exercises in chain winding, 
regular coils should be used, or colored cord, which the student may 
wind into the slots of the frame. Coils for double-layer winding, Fig. 
468, should preferably be obtained from manufacturers. 

It is convenient to have a frame with a number of slots such as 72 
or 96, which is divisible by several numbers, so as to be able to use 
various numbers of poles. 

627. Form of Induced E.M.F. — The wave form of an induced 
e.m.f. depends on the number of slots per pole per phase, and on 
the are subtended by the pole-pieces. To find the theoretical wave 
form in a given machine, imagine the poles moving and note the 



Fio. 4S8. A two-phase bar wfoding wHh flvs slots per pole per phase, 

instantaneous e,m.f,'s induced in a group of coils. Thus, in Fig, 450 
the e.m.f. is zero so long as a pole is between two conductors. When 
the edge of the pole comes opposite a conductor, the e.m.f. suddenly 
reaches its maximum value, and remains constant until the other edge 
of the pole passes by the conductor. In reality, the e.m.f.-curve is not 
altogether flat, but has rounded comers, due to a "fringing" of the 
magnetic flux around the poles. 

With two slots per pole per phase (Fig. 451), first one slot comes 
under the influence of the pole, and then two, so that the curve of the 
induced e.m.f. has an intermediate step. With three slots per pole 
per phase the induced e.m.f. is practically a sine wave. 

Having an actual alternator, it is possible to compare the theoretical 
wave form with that actually observed, by the methods described in 
Chapter XXXI. By connecting two phases of a three-phase machine 
in series, and using it as a single-phase machine, a winding is obtained 
having a double number of slots per pole per phase; this is a simple 
method of investigating the influence of the number of slots on the 
wave form of the induced e.m.f. 
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628. Bar Winding. — A standard two-phase bar winding with five 
conductors per phase per pole is shown in Fig. 458; conductors belong- 
ing to one phase (No, 1) are indicated by heavier lines. The five con- 
ductors under one pole are placed in 5 slots; this gives a good e.m.f. 
wave-form, and considerably reduces the armature inductance. By 
following the connections, it will be seen that all the conductors of 
the same phase are connected in series, so that the e.m.f. 's induced 
in them are added, and do not counteract each other. It will also be 
seen that three sizes of bars are necessary with this kind of winding: 
Long bars, such as a&, for passing from one coil to the next one; short 
bars, such as cd, for the same purpose; and medium bars, such as fg, 
inside of each coil. The crosa-conneetora have the form shown in Fig, 
467, so that by having long and short ends on each side of the core it 




FiQ. 459. An nnsymmetrical three-phaae winding, eight Blots per pole. 



is possible to make the connections shown in Fig. 458, without the 
cross-connectors touching one another. A similar type of winding 
can be used for three-phase machines. 

In some cases it is convenient to use a standard frame for a special 
machine, and it may occur that the number of slots is indivisible by the 
number of poles, or by the number of phases required with this special 
machine. The frame can nevertheless be used by allowing a somewhat 
unsymmetrical winding. Suppose, for instance, that a manufacturing 
company is regularly using a 96-slot frame for 16-pole three-phase 
alternators of a certain size; this corresponds to 6 slots per pole, or 2 slots 
per pole per phase. Suppose that for some reason a customer desires 
to have a machine with a somewhat higher speed, say, such that it 
becomes necessary to use only 12 poles, instead of 16, in order to keep 
the same frequency. This means 8 slots per pole, a number indivisible 
by the number of phases. The problem is solved as shown in Fig. 459. 
Three bars are used for two consecutive poles, and only two bars for 
each third pole. No trouble is experienced in operation with such an 
apparently unsymmetrical winding. 

Another alternative in such a case is to have the machine wound for 
T-connection (Fig. 417). With 8 slots per pole, the phase-winding 
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AB b placed in 4 Blots and the winding CD in 4 slots. A part of the 

latter winding is left idle, a tap being taken at 86.6 per cent of it. This 
arrangement is particularly cctivenient when a machine must generate, 
according to circumstances, either two-phase cr three-phase currents, 
for instance in supplying currents for testing purposes. 

629. EXPERIMENT 30-A. — Exercises with Alteraeting-Cur- 
rent Bar Windings. — An experimental frame should be provided for 
this exercise, as described in s 626. Select a number cf poles possible 
with the number of slotB of the frame and place a single-phase winding, 
UBing three different lengths of bars, as in Fig. 458; have them properly 
cross-connected. Take a few other combinations possible with two- 
phase and three-phase machines, and place a sufficient number of bars 
in the slots, to show clearly the disposition of cress-connectors. Finally 
select a number of poles such as to get an unsymmetrical winding, 
shown in Fig. 459. 

Report. Give diagrams of windings investigated during the experi- 
ment ; make a table of all the combinations and numbers of poles possible 
with a given frame. Show by an example how to determine the theo- 
retical wave form of the induced e.m.f. from the disposition of the 
winding (5 627). For the wave form thus obtained determine the 
ratios of the effective value and of the average value to the maximum 
ordinate. Assume for the same example a certain magnetic flux per 
pole, and calculate the voltage of the machine, at a speed corresponding 
to a standard frequency. Take the flux such as to get in the teeth a 
density of about 90,000 magnetic lines per square inch. Assume that 
about 65 per cent of the periphery is covered by the poles, and allow a 
reasonable amount for fringing. 

630. Ctiain Winding. — The chain winding consists of separate 
coils, and is shown in Fig. 246 in application to a three-phase machine. 
Fig. 451 shows a similar winding with two slots per pole per phase, 
one phase only being indicated. 

The coils belonging to the same phase aie connected in series; some- 
times the two groups of coils are connected in parallel in order (o use 
the same winding with two different voltages. 

Some of the coils with this type of winding have straight heads, 
others have their heads bent outward to avoid crossings; the idea is 
clearly seen in Fig. 460. Each coil has one head straight, the other 
bent. In some cases both heads of one coil are straight, those of the 
other bent, as is explained below. 

Chain winding may be used with either open or half-closed slots. 
The advantages cf half-closed slots are: (1) A lower flux density in 
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the air-gap and therefore less exciting ampere-tums; (2) A more uni- 
form distribution of the magnetic flux in the air-gap; (3) A lower mag- 
netic density in teeth, and therefore a smaller iron loss- On the other 
hand, the winding with half-closed slots is much more expensive, since 
it is more difficult to wind. 

With open slots, coils are wound on special formers, or molds, on 
winding machines. Some coils are made with both heads bent, othere 
with straight heads. The coils with bent heads are placed in the slots 
first, and tlien the coils with straight heads- 

With half-closed slots there are three ways of winding: 
(1) The coils are wound by hand in the slots, using suitable molds 
for the heads, and threading the wire to and fro. First the coils with 
bent heads are wound, and then the coils with straight heads over and 
between them. 



Fio. 460. Relative podtion (rf coils, which are opened at a before beii^ put into alota. 

(2) The coils are machine-wound and have the form shown in Fig, 
460, one head being straight, the other bent. Before being put into 
the slots the coils are cut at the places marked a, a, and straightened 
out, as indicated by dotted lines. They are then shoved into the slots, 
the wires are bent back, soldered together, and carefully insulated 
turn by turn. This is such an expensive and tedious process that 
m many cases it is preferred to wind them in the slots by hand. 

(3) The coils are machine-wound, but the wires are not bound or 
taped together. A coil is placed on the machine, and each side is 
threaded into the corresponding slots wire by wire. This winding is 
used in some common types of small induction motors (Fig. 267). 

631. EXPERIMENT 30-B. — Exercises with Alternating-Cur- 
rent Chain Windings. — An experimental frame similar to the one 
described in 5 626 should be used in this exercise; use form-wound coils 
and cord of three colors to distinguish the phases. The properties of 
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chain windlcgs are explained in the preceding article. Select a suitable 
number of poles, place in the slota a single-phase windingj and properly 
interconnect the coils. Do the same with a two-phase and a three- 
phase winding, using in each case a different number of poles. Place 
a sufficient number of coils, in order to see clearly how the beads are 
interlinlced. Report: Similar to that in S 629. 

632. Double-Layer Winding. — The double-layer winding (Fig. 
461) is used with open slots only, the coila being form-wound. The ends 
of the coils have the same form ae in direct-current armatures (see 
Kg. 468). 




■ Fio. 461. Double-layer winding of a sis-pole three-phase induction motor. 



To make the winding symmetrical, one side of each coil is placed in 
the lower half of the slot, the other side in the upper half. Fig. 461 
represents the disposition of coils in a six-pole three-phase stator 
with 72 slots (four slots per pole per phase). Conductors belon^g 
to different phases are marked by different circles; the conductors in 
one of the phases are numbered, the two sides of each coil being denoted 
by the same number. The three phases are wound exactly alike. 
Therefore the cross-connections between the groups of coils are shown 
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in the sketch for one phase only, those in the two other phases bdng 
omitted for the sake of cleamesB. The four coils of each group, such 



Fia. 462. Interconnection o( coib be- 
longing to the same pole and phase, 
in the winding shown in Fig. 401. 




Fig. 463. SerieacoonectloncrfthegTomM 
of coils shown ia Fig. 461. 



as coils 1, 2, 3, 4, are connected in series, as shown in FSg. 462; then 
the separate groups are again con- 
nected in series, as per Fig. 463, 
In this diagram the conductors in 
top of the slots are denoted by u 
(upper), those in bottom by I 
(lower). The dotted lines connect 
the conductors Iwlonging to the 
same coil; the inner curved lines 
represent the cross-connectiona 
between the groups of coils, just 
as in Fig. 461. By following the 
arrows, which indicate the direc- 
tions of the induced e.m.f.'s, it ia 
easy to see the necessity of arrang- 
ing the connections as showTi in 
Fig. 463, in order to have all the 
conductors in series. 

Sometimes the same frame and the same winding are used for 22(^ 
volt and llO-volt motors, the coils being connected in series for the 
higher voltage (Fig. 463) and in parallel for the lower voltage (Elg. 
464). 




Fia, 464. Parallel connection of the 
groups of coils shown in Fig. 401. 
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633. EXPERIMENT 30-C. — Exercises with Alteraeting-Cur- 
rent Double-Layer Windings. — The properties of the winding are 

described in | 632. The directions for performing the experiment and 
the requirements for the report are similar to those in § 629. 

a. DIRECT-CURRENT WINDINGS* 

634. The simplest type of a two-pole armature is shown in Fig- 465. 
A number of bars or coils are laid in the slots on the periphery of an 
armature core, and are interconnected so as to give a closed winding. 
The conductors are also connected to the commutator bars, from which 
the current is led to the external circuit. The connections satbfy 
two conditions: 

(1) The winding constitutes a closed circuit in itself; 

(2) The elements are so connected that the e.m.f.'s induced in 
them are added at all moments, and do not counteract each other. 

The necessity of the second condition is self-evident. The first 
requirement is made clear in Fig. 466, namely, if the winding is closed 
on itself, it remains identical, relatively to the brushes, in all positions 
of the armature, so that the armature gives a direct, or continiums, 
current. It will also be seen that the armature is divided by the 
brushes into two parallel branches, each carrying one half of the total 
current. 

635. Single-Layer Bipolar Winding. — Let us now follow in detail 




Fia. 465. A two-pole single-layer winding. 

the connections in Fig. 465. With the polarity of the magnetic field 

and the direction of rotation shown there, we find by the familiar 

* For a. more compFehensive treatment see Kinzbnioner's CoTUinvcva-C'urretit 

Armaturet. 
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rule, that if the maclmie is acting as a generator the currents induced 
in the conductors under the JV-pole are Sowing toward the observer 
<up); in those under the S-pole — from the observer (down). This 
is indicated in the figure by dots and creases within the conductors. 

The whole winding must be symmetrical, that is, all connections 
must have the same "throw." The throw in the particular case shown 
is equal to 7, that is to say, the conductor 1 is connected to S and to 10, 
these being the 7th conductors 
on each side from 1 ; bar 2 is 
connected to 9 and H, etc. 
The throw must be an odd 
number, in order that all the 
bars be connected before the 
winding is closed upon itself. 
Suppose we would take a 
throw equal to 6, and connect 
1 to 7. Then from 7, keeping 
the same throw, we should get 
to 13, thence to 3, etc., clomng 
the winding on odd bars only. 
The throw must be only 
slightly leas than one half of 
the number of bars. Then one 
comes to the first bar only after 
having connected together all 
the bars on the armature. Moreover, in no place of the armature 
do induced e.m.f.'s counteract one another. 




Fio. 466. Diagram ahowing that the amw 
tore winding is divided bj the bnuliea into 
tiro puftllel branches. 




Pio. 467. End connections in a double-layer bar winding (evolute winding). 



The path of the current in the armature is as follows: Current enters 
the armature through the negative brush and is divided into two parts, 
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one flowing to 1, the other to 10. Following the first half: The 
current flows "down" through 1 and returns "up" through 8, the 
connection between 1 and 8 being on the back of the armature, as 
indicated by dotted lines. From 8, it flows to 15, then to 6, etc., 
until it reaches the conductor 2, and leaves the winding through the 
positive brush. These connections can be represented thus: 

neg. brush — 1— b— 8— f— 15— b— 6— f~13~b— 4— f— 11— b— 2— f 
— pos. brush. 

The letters "b" and "f" stand for "back" and "front," indicating 
whether the connection is on the front or the back side of the armature. 
The course of current through the other half of the armature conductors 
can be followed in a similar way. As mentioned before, the two halves 
are put in parallel by the brushes. 



, OoUaocoupf qppaipartol 




Fio. 468. EndconaectionBiDa double-layer coil winding (banel vrinding). 

636. Double-Layer Bipolar Winding. — The above scheme (Fig. 
465) presupposes that the conductors or the coils are placed in one 
layer. With modem slotted armatures the coils, as a rule, are put in 
two layers (Fig. 469), because this allows of a better utilizatioQ of the 
space available for the winding. In order to make all connections 
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identical, one side of each coil is placed in the bottom of the slot, the 
other side in the top (Figs. 467 and 468). 

When the winding consists of copper bars (Fig. 467) the cross-con- 
nectors are placed in planes perpendicular to the bare- Such winding 
is sometimes called the evolute winding, because of the form of the 
cross-connectors. 

With form-wound coils (FHg. 468), end connections are usually made 
along the cylindrical surface of the armature. Such a winding b 
sometimes referred to as the barrd winding. The general scheme of 
connections remains the same as in Fig. 465, only, instead of having all 
the conduetora in one layer, each two adjacent conductors must be 
imagined as placed in the same slot one on top of the other; for instance, 
all odd conductors are in the bottom and all even ones in the top. 



^ 1 a ~ 



Fig. 469. A two-pole double-layer winding with an even number of Biota 

Either an even or an odd number of slots can be used with double- 
layer bipolar windings (Figs. 469 and 470). Actual armatures, as a. 
rule, have many more conductors or coils than is shown in these dia- 
grams: Therefore, putting all the coils and connections on the draw- 
ing would make it rather too complicated. This is, however, not 
necessary, smce all the coils are connected according to a certain. 
"throw." In the winding departments of electric manufacturing com- 
panies, drawings are used, on which but a few conductors are shown 
and the throw is given. The winder places the first coils as shown in 
the drawing, and then keeps up the right throw imtil all the slots are 
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filled with coils. Then he drives in fiber wedges which hold the coils 
in place, and solders the connections. 

637. EXPERIMENT 30-D. — Exercises with Direct-Current 
Bipolar Windings. — A wooden model of an armature is convenient 
for study of windings; it should be provided with regular teeth and 
slots. Ordinary cord may be used for winding, instead of wire; wooden 
bars with metal end-eonnectora are convenient for illustrating the wind- 
ing shown in Fig. 467. Form-wound coils should be provided to demon- 
strate the barrel winding (Fig. 468). 

(1) Wind into the slots a single-layer winding, shown in Fig. 465. 
First wind in place separate coils, such as are shown in slots 1 and 8, 
2 and 11, etc., each coil consisting of several turns. Then properly cross- 
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Fio. 470. A two-pole douUe-layer winding vnib an odd number of elota. 

connect the ends of the coils, and make sure that the winding is entirely 
symmetrical and closed upon itself. 

(2) Do the same with the double-layer windings shown in Figs. 469 
and 470. If the number of slots of the model is even, a winding with an 
odd number of slots is realized by omitting a slot, as if it were not there. 

(3) Place a few form-wound coils (Fig. 468) into the slots, and 
make clear to yourself the way they are designed, so as to avoid cross- 
ings, and to make the winding symmetrical all around. Try also the 
bar Tsinding shown in Elg. 467. 

638. Multipolar Windings. — In multipolar machines, currents of 
alternate direction are induced in groups of conductors under consec- 
utive poles. The winding is arranged so that several groups are con- 
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nected either in series or in parallel. Accordingly, two types of windings 
are distinguished: mvUiple winding and series winding. The condition 
in Fig. 466, namely, that the winding must form a closed circuit divided 
by the brushes into two parallel branches, must always be fulfilled; 
even with the pure Beries winding there are always two circuits, each 
taking one half of the armature current (aeries winding is therefore 
sometimes called two-circuit winding). In multiple winding the 
number of branches in parallel is more than two. Fig. 471 ^vea a 
general scheme of connections for a multiple winding of a six-pole 
armature. There are six branches in parallel, and each coil carries 
but one sixth of the total line current. 




Fio. 471. Fatlu of durent In a eix.pole maltlple-wonnd armatnTe. 

The selection of a series or a multiple winding in each particular case is 
substantially determined by the voltage and the current of the machine. 
Large currents should be avoided in armature conductors, as they 
necessitate heavy bars, difficult to handle and to insulate; moreover, 
the copper loss is considerably increased by eddy currents in the con- 
ductors themselves. In this case multiple winding should be used, as 
it considerably reduces the actual currents carried by the armature 
conductors {for instance, in a 12-pole machine, currents are reduced 
12 times). On the other hand, in medium-size, low-speed, 500-volt 
generators, such as are used for direct connection to steam-engines, the 
principal difBcuIty is to get the required voltage, without makmg the 
machine too bulky and expensive. Here, as many conductors as 
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possible should be connected in series, and a two-circuit, or seriefi 
viuding is preferable. Series winding is also used in railway motors, 
as it enables them to have a counter-e.m.f. of 500 volts induced at a 
comparatively low speed. 

With very lai^e machines, say above 1000 kw., both difficulties 
arise at once: The currents are large enough to make necessary several 
branches in parallel, and at the same time the conductors under one 
pole are not sufBcient to produce the required voltage, so that series 





Fiu. 472. A B[x-pole multiple-wound 

windings must be recurred to. To meet this case a combination series- 
parallel windirtg has been devised. For instance, instead of using an 
ordinary series winding on a 1500-ampere, 500-voIt railway generator, 
three separate series windings are placed on the armature, each carry- 
ing 500 amperes. Each third consecutive commutator bar belongs 
to the same winding. The brushes cover more than three commutator 
segments, and thus connect the three windings in parallel with respect 
to the external circuit, while inside of the machine each winding is a 
two-circuit winding. 
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639. Multiple Windings. — Fig. 472 shows a eix-pole mvUij^ 
mnding with two conductors per slot; a development of the winding 
is shown in Fig. 473, from which the origin of the name " lap-mnding " 
can be seen. The winding in Fig. 472 is of the same character as that 
in Fig. 469 or 470, if the latter be imagined cut through in one place 
and spread over a large drum, so as to occupy on it only 120 degrees 
instead of 360 degrees. Three such winding put side by side give the 
six-pole winding of Fig. 472. 

The number of slots in a two-pole winding can be either even or 
odd (Figs. 469 and 470). As a multiple winding b a combination of 
several two-pole windings put side by side, the number of slots in it 
can also be even or odd, but must be divisible by the number of pau» 
of poles. For instance, a six-pole machine may be wound with 39 
slots, pving 13 slots per each pair tf poles. Strictly speaking, even 
this limitation is not absolutely 
necessary, and the armature 
may be provided with any 
number of slots. Under these 
conditions, however, the num- 
ber of coils under separate 
poles is slightly different at 
different moments, which ^ves 
unbalanced induced e.m.f.'s; 
therefore such a disposition 
Fia. 473. Development of a multiple wind- should be avoided. 

ing (lap wioding). The arrangement of coils is 

the same as in the correspond- 
ing two-pole winding. For instance, in the above example of a six- 
pole armature with 39 slots, the coils are placed in the slots 1 and 6, 
2 and 7, etc., as in Fig. 438; this is a little less than the pole pitch. Such 
a " throw " insures that the e.m.f.'s induced on both sides of the coil 
are added, the two sides being under opposite poles. The winding 
is closed on itself after all the coils are properly interconnected. 

640. Tables of Connections. — Windings may be conveniently 
represented by table instead of by sketches or diagrams. Thus the 
winding shown in Fig. 472 is represented by the following table: 

-I- brush — brush + brush 

I I I 

bottom of slot lo-2i-33-48-5fl -65 -73 -81 -Qq-IOi-Hs- etc., 

connected on the front; 




outer part of slot 



5o-^3-74-88-98-104-ll2-12o-13o-142-15*-etc., 
connected on the back. 
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Lai^ figures . denote the conductors, snmll figures the induced 
voltages. 

Leaving, for the time being, the voltages out of consideration, the 
table reads as follows: The conductor on the bottom of the slot 1 is 
connected on the back of the armature {dotted lines in Fig. 472') to 
the conductor on the outer part of the slot 5. This latter conductor 
is connected in front of the armature (on the commutator side) to the 
conductor on the bottom of the sl.it 2, etc. It will be easily seen that 
such a table ^ves the diagram of connections much clearer than a 
complicated sketch. 

The numbers, mdicatmg the voltages, expliun the electrical character 
of connections. During the moment shown in the diagram, Fig. 472, 
the following slots are under the poles: 

2,3,4, 6,7,8, 10,11,12, 14, 15, 16, etc.; 

only in these conductors are e.m.f.'s induced. We assume arbitrarily 
that the potential of the conductor placed on the bottom of the slot 1, 
is = 0, and that 1 volt is induced in each conductor under the poles. 

The next conductor 6 in the table has also potential zero, since 5 is 
not under any pole. The potentials of the next conductors are each 
one volt above that of the preceding conductor, because they are under 
the poles, and are connected in series. The potential rises up to the 
conductor 8 in the top row: this conductor has a potential of 6 volts 
above that of the first conductor. The potential remains the same 
under the conductors 5 and 9 which are not under the poles; then it 
gradually drops again to zero at the next neutral zone. 

The brushes marked on the table are placed at the points of maximum 
and minimum potential. It will be seen that with a six-pole multiple 
winding, three positive and three negative brushes are necessary in 
order to collect currents from all the sections of the armature, 

641. Short-Chord or Fractional-Pitch Winding. — The distance 
between the two sides of a coil, expressed in the number of slots, 
is called the " throw," or the coil-pitch. In the multiple windings 
described above, the throw is one slot (or one half slot) less than the 
pole pitch. It is possible to use coils with a smaller pitch than this: 
such windings are referred to as having a fractional pitch, or as short- 
chord windings. 

Take, for instance, a 12-pole machine with 120 slots, or 10 slots per 
pole. The pole-pitch is 10, or from the slot 1 to the slot 11, The 
regular coil-pitch is one leas, or from the slot 1 to the slot 10. A short- 
chord winding is obtamed by placmg the coil in the slots 1 and 9 
- instead, and even in the sk>t3 1 and 8. The only condition is, that 
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the tvro sides of the coil should not come uoder the same pole; other- 
wise the induced e.m.f.'8 would oppose each other, making the coil 
electrically ineffective. 

The poles usually cover from 55 to 70 per cent of the periphery. 
Assume in the given case the poles to subtend, say, 60 per cent of the 
periphery. Then, with 10 slots per pole, the slots 1 and 8 can never be 
simultaneously under the same pole, so that the foregoing condition is 
fulfilled. 

Fractional-pitch windings are used to a considerable extent; their 
advantage are: 

(1) Shorter end-connections, therefore less copper and a higher 
efficiency. 

(2) Armature reaction is reduced since the currents in the neutral 
zone flow partly in opposite directions, neutralizing each other. 




^^Wfy^ 
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Fm. 474. Development ot a 



inding (w( 



e winding). 



It is recommended that the student work out a table for the above 
data, 120 slots, 10 poles, assuming first the throw to be equal to 9 
(1-10), then equal to 7 (1-8); he should also draw a diagram similar 
to Fig. 472. The table will clearly show the difEerence between the 
full-pitch and the fractional-pitch windings. The diagram will explun 
why the armature reaction is reduced by selecting fractional-pitch 
windings. 

642. EXPERIMENT 30-E. — Exercises with Direct-Cuircnt 
Multiple Windings. — The experiment is conducted on a wooden 
model in the same way as the experiment dracribed in j 637. Wind 
coils of cord, using the type of winding shown in Fi^. 472 and 473, 
with a full and a fractional pitch. Do this for two or three different 
numbers of poles, so as to become perfectly familiar with the winding. 
Place on the model a few machine-wound coils (Fig. 468) and bars (Fig. 
467), and make clear to yourself the mechanical features of the winding, 
and the geometrical relations. Measure the diameter and the length of 
the armature core and the size of the slots. 
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Report. Give tables of the winding used (i 640), for a full-pitch 
wioding and for a short-chord winding. Make a sketch, as in Elg, 472, 
for one of the numbers of poles possible with the model. Draw, to 
scale, end connections for the types of winding shown in Rgs. 467 and 
468. The size of the coils and of the bars must be such as to fill the 
slots. 

643. Series or Two-Circuit Winding. — The difference between 
the series and the above-described multiple windings can be seen by 
comparing Figs. 473 and 474. In Hg. 473 a conductor is connected to 
another one under the consecutive pole and then back to a conductor 
under the same pole. In this way the winding under each pair of poles 
constitutes a circuit by itself, and the separate circuits are put in par- 
allel by the brushes. In the series winding, shown in Fig. 474, a con- 
ductor, such as 1, is connected in series with the similarly situated 
conductors, 4, 7, 10, etc., under all the poles of the machine, and only 
then to the conductor 3 under the same pole as 1. In this way the 
conductors of the armature are all connected into one circuit, which is 
divided by the brushes into two parallel branches. The shape of the 
winding in Fig. 474 justifies the name "wave winding." 

A simple six-pole wave winding is shown in Fig. 475. Only two 
brushes are necessary, although four or six may be used if large currents 
are to be collected. The winding is always placed in two layere, as 
in Figs. 470 and 472: a single-layer winding is shown merely for the 
sake of simplicity. One aide of each coil lies on lop of a slot, the other 
side lies on the bottom of another slot, under the next pole. 

Let 8 be the total number of armature coils, p the number of pairs of 
poles (p = 3 for a 6-pole machine, p ■= 4 for an 8-pole machine, etc.), 
and yi and 1/2 the throws on the back and the front side of the armature 
(Fig. 474), These throws are sometimes selected so as to difler in value 
from each other; the advantage of doing so is shown below. The condi- 
tion must be fulfilled, that after having gone once around the armature, 
we return to the coil next to where we started. This is expressed by the 
equation 

PC!/i + 1/2) =a± 1, 
whence 

s±l 

yi+ys" — — 

If p is even (4-, 8-, 12-, etc., pole machines) the number of coils must be 
odd. If p is odd (6-, 10-, 14-, etc., pole machines) the number of coils s 
can be either odd or even. As an illustration, suppose (hat the num- 
ber of conductor for a 10-poIe machine (p ■= 5) is figured out to be 
about 500. Assuming the winding to be made of coils of two turns 
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each, the neceasary number of coils is 125. From the above formula 
we see that the total number of coils s must be taken equal either to 124 
or to 126: in both cases yi+ y2 = 25. Thus, we have to make ^i = 12 
and yj = 13, or vice versa; the throw is different on the back and on the 
front side. The value s = 124 gives the so-called progressive winding; 
a = 126, a retrogresmve winding. If we should prefer to have yi = 
yj, we should have to use either 119 or 121 coik, or else 129 or 131 
coils,* 




■pole series-wound armature (single-layer). 



It will be seen from the above that by making the two throws slightly 
different it b possible to have a lai^er number of possible solutions, 
with the same number of slots. This makes it possible not only to 

• The term " coil " is used above to designate an element of winding, the two 
ends of which are connected to commutator segments. Two or more coils are fre- 
quently placed in one slot, side by side. Thus, in the example quoted above let 126 
coils be Belected. The number of slots can be either 126, or 63; in the latter case 
eight conductors are placed in one slot. With two poles, it is penniasible to reduce 
the number of slots to 42, so as to use twelve conductors per slot. 
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design an armature closer to the results of calculation, but also to use 
tiie same armature punchings for more than one type of machine. 

Tables of connections, explained in I 640 in application to multiple 
windings, are used equally well with two-circuit windings. 

644. Use of an Idle Coil. — It sometimes happens that the punch- 
ing selected for a special machine has a number of slots which 
does not satisfy the above formula for two-circuit windings. In such 
cases an idle coil is put in (Fig. 476), and the winding is completed 
in the usual manner. The idle coil gives the armature a symmetrical 
appearance and mechanical strength. If a standard commutator is 
used, there is also an extra commutator bar to which the idle coil must 
be connected on one side. If the commutator is made specially for the 
machine, with the right number of bars, the idle coil remains insulated 
on both ends. 

In some four-pole railway-motors, even of a standard manufacture, 
an idle coil is not to be avoided. This is the case when, for some con- 
siderations, four coils are placed in one slot, two on the bottom and 
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Fia. 476. The u 



n idle coil. 



two on the top, so that the total number of coils is even. It is ex- 
plained above that in a four-pole machine a two-circuit winding is 
possible with an odd number of slots only. Therefore one coil remains 
idle and is insulated on both ends. 

645. EXPERIMENT 30-F. — Exercises with Direct-Current 
Two^ircuit Windings. — The experiment is performed in the same 
way as those specified in SS 637 and 642. On the model core place 
windings for two or three different numbers of poles, with equal and 
with different throws on the front and on the back of the armature. 
Place a winding with which an idle coil is necessary. Devise a double 
or a triple winding (series-parallel winding), as explained at the end of 
5 638. Use cord of different colors to distingubh the circuits. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
ALTERNATINQ-CURRENT WAVE FORM. 

646. In a great majority of engineering calculations relating to 
alteraating-current machinery and transmission lines, it is legitimate 
to assume voltages, currents, and magnetic fluxes, to vary according 
to the sine-law (fig. 102). This assumption is justified, since the 
results of calculations come sufficiently close to the actual test data. 
At the same time, both the graphical and the analytical treatments of 
alternating-current problems are made much simpler than would be 
possible without the sine-wave assumption. 

There are practical cases, however, in which the observed phenomena 
cannot be accounted for, by assuming a sine-wave distribution of 
currents and voltages, and where it becomes necessary, or at least 
desirable, to deal with the actual wave forms of alternating currents 
and voltages. 

An experimental investigation of the wave form of alternating 
currents proves to be particularly helpful in the following subjects: 

(1) In the study of commutation in direct- and alternating-current 
machinery. 

(2) In investigations of electric disturbances taking place in cables, 
high-tension lines, etc. 

(3) In research of phenomena taking place in the electric arc, 
rectifiers, etc. 

(4) In telephonic research. 

Moreover, a knowledge of the actual instantaneous phenomena in 
alternating-current circuits has contributed materially to the theory 
of protective apparatus. 

' In all these eases an experimental determination of the wave form has 
■ permitted the substitution of actual facts for a mass of speculative theories 
which bad been advanced heretofore, because of the lack of experimental 
means for observing rapidly-varying irregular electrical phenomena. 

Determination of the wave form of alternating currents is in some 
respects 'similar to taking indicator cards on steam- and gas-engines: 
Both give exact information about the actual working of a machine 
from moment to moment. Voltmeters and ammeters give only effec- 
tive or average values for a certain length of time. 
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Two methods are used in practice for experimental determination of 
wave form of currents and voltages, the fomt-to-foint or conUixir-maker 
method, and the oscHiograpk method. 

I. POINT-TO-POINT HBTHOD. 
647. The general principle of the point-to-point method is shown- 
in Fig, 477. NS is the field and A the armature of an alternator,, 
the wave form of which ia to be detennined. For simplicity, the 
machine ia assumed to be of a two-pole, revolving-armature type. It 
has, in addition to two regular slip rings /„ and /„ a third ring or 




Fia. 477. The pdoclple of determining an altercatlng-cmrent wave form by the 
polnt-to-poiut method. 

contact-maker D mounted on the same shaft, and revolving syn- 
chronously with the machine. The ring D is made of some insulating 
material, and has a metal segment Von a part of its periphery. Two 
brushes, Bi and B^, press against this ring, and are set at such an 
angular distance that the circuit is closed only during a very small part 
of a revolution. This is sufficient, however, to charge the condenser 
C: when the circuit is broken, C discharges through the galvanometer 
G. As these charges and discharges take place many times a second, 
the galvanometer assumes a steady deflection, proportional to the 
value of the individual discharges, in other words, proportional to the 
voltage at the condenser terminals. 

This voltage depends on the position of the brushes S, and S,, If 
they are set in such a position in regard to the alternator field, that 
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the circuit is closed when the induced e.m.f. of the machine is at ita 
maximum, the voltage at the condenser terminals, and therefore the 
deflection of the galvanometer, have their largest values. If the 
brushes are set so that the circuit is closed when the induced e.m.f. 
passes through zero, the condenser receives no charge, and the galva- 
nometer deflection is zero. In an intermediate position of the brushes, 
the deflection of the galvanometer is proportional to the instantaneous 
value of the voltage of the machine. 

With this arrangement, the e.m.f. wave form of an alternator is 
taken by reading galvanometer deflections and shifting the brushes 
S, and Bj. The rocker arm, to which the brushes are fastened, is 
provided with an index, which slides along a circular scale divided into 
degrees. The brushes are shifted, say 5 degrees at a time, and the 
galvanometer deflection noted. 

The results are plotted as in Fig. 486. giving galvanometer deflections 
against brush positions as abscissse. The former are proportional to 
the instantaneous voltages, the latter correspond to the particular 
moments at which contact is closed. The curve thus plotted repre- 
sents the actual wave form of the voltage of the machine. If the 
galvanometer constant is known, the curve may be plotted directly 
in volts; otherwise its effective value (square root of the mean square 
of the mstantaneous values) is calculated and compared to the same 
value (voltage of the alternator) measured on the voltmeter. This 
gives the scale of the instantaneous values. 

648. A Modification of the Point-to-Point Mettiod. — The con- 
tact-maker D can be driven directly by the alternator in exceptional 
cases only, since the machine is usually not accessible. Therefore, the 
contact-maker is usually driven by a small synchronous motor con- 
nected to the same supply which is being investigated (Fig. 478), 
The speed being sjrnchronous, this arrangement is equivalent to the 
one in which the contact-maker is driven directly from the alternator. 
The contact-maker K is somewhat different from that shown in Fig, 
477, and the brushes are set aide by side. The cross-hatched part is 
made of fiber, the remaining portion is of brass. Electrically the two 
arrangements are equivalent, since in both cases the current is closed 
for an instant during each revolution. 

Another difference between the arrangements shown m Fig. 477 and 
in Fig. 478 is that, in the latter, instantaneous voltages are directly com- 
pared to an equivalent drop in a direct-current circuit, instead of being 
measured by galvanometer deflections. This does away with the 
galvanometer and the condenser, and makes possible the use of an 
ordinary direct-current voltmeter. 
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Referring to Fig. 478, the alternating voltage, whose wave form is 
to be determined, is taken from the terminals A. C. The circuit is 
closed through the contact-maker K, a double-throw switch Sw., and 
a high resistance GG. This resistance is also connected to a direct- 
current supply D. C, ao that a constant direct-current circulates through 
it. By moving the contact S along the resistance, a position is found, 
in which the direct voltage is equal to the instantaneous value of the 
alternating voltage, given by the contact-maker. This voltage is then 
read directly on the voltmeter V. 

The point of equilibrium is determined by means of a telephone 
receiver T connected mto the alternating-current circuit. When the 
A, C, voltage does not balance the D. C. voltage, a clicking noise is 
heard in the telephone, corresponding to the frequency at which the 




Fio. 478. The diagram of connectioDB for baliuicing inslantaneotia valaes of 

altera ating voltage by continaous vollage. 

current is interrupted at the contact-maker. When the two voltages 
balance each other, the noise disappears. To increase the sensitiveness 
of the receiver, a condenser C can be connected across its terminals. 
A milli-voltmeter, or any zero-readmg galvanoscope, may be used for 
balancing, instead of the telephone receiver. 

jtf is a synchronous motor driving the contact-maker; its armature 
is connected to the A, C. supply, and the field is excited with direct 
current. The lamps LL, connected in series with the resistance GG, 
are useful as a precaution in case of a short-circuit. The double-throw 
switch Sw. is necessary in order to be able to take both halves of an 
alternating-voltage wave, with the same direction of the direct current 
in the resistance GG. 

If it is desired to determine the wave form of an alternating current . 
instead of voltage, the general scheme of connections remains practically 
the same; only the terminals A. C. must be taken in this case from the 
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ends of a non-inductive resistance connected in series with the circuit. 
With this arrangement, a voltage curve is talcen at the terminals of 
this resistance, which curve has the same form as the current wave of 
the circuit. This procedure is anajogoua to using a milli-voltmeter 
with a shunt for measuring direct currents. 

If it is desired to obtain the voltage and the current curves simul- 
taneously, in their proper phase relation, suitable double-throw switches 
must be provided so as to change quickly and conveniently from one 
scheme to the other. 

A disadvantage of the contact-maker K is that the contact lasts an 
appreciable time instead of being instantaneous; this is objectionable 
with complicated wave forms, since a considerable part of a higher 
harmonic may be comprised in the time of the contact. To obviate 
this, Professors Bedell and Ryan proposed to use a tiny stream of salt 
water which makes an instantaneous contact with a revolving pin. 
Another arrangement, proposed by Adams, is based on the use of a 
spring, which makes and breaks the contact in the same movement, 
almost instantaneously. These devices are described in detail on p. 188 
of Swenson and Frankenfield's Teeing of Electromagnetic Machinery. 

649. EXPERIMENT 3UA. — E>etemiination of Alteraadng- 
Cuirent Wave Form with a Contact-Maker. — The purpose of the ex- 
periment is to afford familiarity with the use of the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 478 and to obtain curves of wave form in cases of practical impor- 
tance. The synchronous motor M is started by means of an auxiliary 
direct-current motor, synchronized and switched on to the alternating- 
current supply.* Then the direct-current circuit is closed through 
the resistance GG. The terminals A. C. are connected either across 
the line or across a non-inductive shunt in series with the line, accord- 
ing to whether the voltage or the current curve is to be taken. Then 
the contact S is sliifted along GG until a position of silence in the 
telephone receiver is found. If a galvanoscope or a milli-voltmeter is 
used instead of the receiver, this corresponds to the zero position of 
the pointer. Then the voltage is read on the direct-current voltmeter 
V, it being at the same time the instantaneous value of the alternating 
voltage at the terminals A.C. To get another point on the curve, 
the contact-maker brushes are shifted by a few degrees and the same 
measurements repeated. When zero pomt of the alternating wave is 
reached, the current must be reversed by means of the switch Sw., 
and the second half-wave taken in the same way. 

(*} Athree-phaaeaynchronousmotormay be started direcUyfromthealtematiiig- 
current side, without excitation, aa explained in % 687. 
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Care should be taken to keep currents and voltages constant during 
the whole test. If the A. C. voltage is too high to be compensated by 
the available D. C. voltage, a non-inductive resistance, say a few incan- 
descent lamps, are connected across the supply, and the leads to the 
contact-maker are taken across a part of this resistance. Such, for 
instance, is the case when a curve is to be taken of a 110-volt supply, 
and the highest continuous voltage obtainable is also 110 volts. It is 
evident that the peak of the alternating curve is considerably above 
110 volts, and could not be compensated on GG. 

The following curves can be taken in the laboratory by this method: 

(1) Current and voltage curves of the laboratory supply at a non- 
inductive load. 

(2) Same, with a highly inductive load and approximately the 
same value of the current. 

(3) The curve of the current taken by a large transformer at no 
load. The wave is considerably distorted because of the hysteresis 
phenomena in the iron. 

(4) Current wave of an arc lamp, and a curve of potential 
difference between the carbons. Both curves have a somewhat 
peculiar shape, which can be explained by the fact that the arc 
is actually extinguished at each alternation, and the voltage has to 
attain a certain value before the current jumps between the carbons 
and starts the arc. 

(5) If an experimental alternator ia available, it may be of interest 
to take its voltage curve. Ripples similar to those in Fig. 479 will 
be clearly seen according to the number of teeth in the armature. 
These ripples constitute a higher harmonic, and in order to make them 
still more pronounced, some capacity is connected across the terminals 
of the machine, so as to produce a resonance effect. 

(6) Curves of the current taken by a synchronous and an induction 
motor. These curves may, under certain circumstances, be consider- 
ably distorted, due to the counter-e.m.f. of the motor being of a differ- 
ent shape than the e.m.f. of the supply. 

Have a wattmeter connected into the circuit in at least one of the 
above measurements, in order to compare the phase displacement 
actually measured by the contact-maker to that calculated from the 
power factor of the load. 

The method itself may be learned in the taking of one curve; but 
the above six curves are suggested as possible exercises, and as many 
of them should be taken as time and laboratory facilities will permit. 
Moreover, the curves are of considerable practical importance, and it 
is interesting to take them for this reason. 
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Report. (1) Plot the curves obtaiDed experimentally, and explain 
the irregularities, where possible. (2) Take one of the curves, figure 
out the eSective value of the ordinates (root of mean square) and plot 
an equivalent sine wave; compare the effective value to that read 
on the alternating-current voltmeter. Determine also the ordinary 
mean value of the ordinates. (3) Calculate the ratios of the maxi- 
mum value to the effective value and to the mean value; compare 
these ratios to those for the sine wave (v'2 and i^r). (4) Where the 
curves of voltage and current were taken simultaneously, check the 
phase difplacement from the wattmeter reading. (5) Analyze at 
least one of the curves into its harmonics, as explained in { 659 below. 




Fio. 479. Voltage curve with a, prominent eleventh hannonic. 



Separating the fundamental, the third, and the fifth harmonics is suffi- 
cient for the purpose, as this is merely intended to illustrate the method 
of analysis. 

3. OSCILLOGRAPH. 
650. The above-described contact-maker method has two good 
points in its favor: It gives fairly accurate results, and at the same 
time it does not require the use of special delicate devices. Its dis- 
advantages are: Being a "point-to-point" method it is somewhat 
tedious; if the wave to be observed is not perfectly steady the curve 
obtained represents an average rather than the actual wave; the 
apparatus is not suited for observing rapidly-changing non-periodical 
phenomena, as, for instance, the effect of switching in or out of a long 
transmission line. The method is not suitable for high-frequency 
phenomena, because of the practical impossibility of driving the con- 
tact-maker at the required speed. For work of this kind so-called 
osciUoffrapks are used, or instruments which give practically instan- 
taneous wave records on a screen, or on a photographic plate. 
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In coutra-diBtinction to the pomt-to-poiut method, the wave is 
here traced by a beam of light simultaneously with the actual changes 
in current : the result gives the image of an iiidividiial wave, instead of 
being an average of many impulses, as in the fonner method. A 
sample of such a curve, traced by a beam of light upon a photographic 
plate, is shown in Fig, 479. It represents a voltage curve actually 
observed on an alternator, running on unloaded cables with consid- 
erable electrostatic capacity; the eleventh harmonic is prominent. 

The beam of Ught must 
be given simultaneously two 
movements: one along the 
axis of the ordinates, pro- 
portional to the instanta- 
neous values of the current; 
the other — a uniform 
motion along the axis of 
abscissa, proportional to 
time. These two move- 
ments, independent of each 
other, are produced in the 
oscillograph by different 
means, and will be de- 
scribed separately in the 
next two articles. 

651. Vibrations Pro- 
portional to Currents 
(Ordinates). — The prin- 
ciple of construction and 
operation of a practical 
oscillograph (Duddell's os- 
cillograph) is shown in Fig. 
480. In the narrow air-gap 




Pig. 480. The vibrating Btrtps of the Buddell 
oscillograph. 



between the poles, N, S, of a powerful electromagnet, are stretched two 
parallel conductors, s, s, formed by bending a metal strip back on itself 
over the pulley P. A small mirror M is attached to the loop and 
serves the same purpose as a galvanometer mirror, viz., it indicates and 
magnifies deflections of the moving part by deflecting a ray of light. 
When a direct current is passing through the loop s, s, it causes one of 
the legs to advance and the other one to recede; the mirror is thus 
turned about a vertical axis. With a properly constructed instru- 
ment this deflection is made proportional to the current, so that the 
instrument is simply a sensitive moving-coil galvanometer. If the 
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current iB variable, instantaneous deflections of the instrument are 
proportional to instantaneous values of the current: This is indicated 
by the beam of light, reflected from the mirror on a suitable screen. 
The only difference between this instrument and an ordinary galvano- 
meter is that the moving system of the oscillograph is so light and has 
such a short period of natural vibration, that the mirror easily follows 
very quick variations of the current, which an ordinary galvanometer 
could not follow, because of its inertia. In the most accurate high- 
frequency oscillographs the natural period of vibration of the loop is in 
the neighborhood of one ten-thousandth of a second. The moving 
system is immersed io a vi^cuous oil, which has a damping effect, and 
prevents even these small vibrations from showing on the curve. 



Fto. 481. The genera] amuigemeiit of parta in a Duddell oeclilogTtq>b 
with tracJDg desk. 

With alternating currents traversing the loop s, s, the spot of light 
reflected from the mirror oscillates to and fro in a horizontal plane, as 
the current varies, and thus traces a straight line (ordinates). To 
obtain on the screen an image of the wave it is necessary to introduce 
the time element (abscissae), as is explained below. 

652. Movement Proportional to Time (Abscissw). — Two distinct 
methods are used in the above oscillograph for producing a motion pro- 
portional to time, along the axis of abscissa: (a) moving pbotographio 
plate or film, and (b) revolving mirror. 

(a) A moving photographic plate is used when a permanent record of the 
observed wave is required. The vibrations of the strip s, «, being in a 
horizontal plane, the photographic plate must be moved in a vertical 
plane; this is usually done by letting the plate fall down a slide, under 
the action of gravity. When it passes by the exposure aperture, the 
beam of light traces on it a curve. The time of the exposure is so 
short that the speed of the plate may be assumed as constant. 
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It is sometimeB necessary to observe altemating-curreiit phenoioeiia 
which last a considerable time, such as observations on the paralleling 
of alteraators, the running up to speed of motors, the surges which 
occur in switching on and off cables, etc. Photographic records are 
required here, considerably longer than those which can be obtained 
on a single plate. In these cases a camera is mounted In place of the 
vertical slide. A roll of cinematograph film, such as is used for mov- 
ing pictures, is driven at a uniform speed, past the exposure aperture. 
Records over 100 feet long may be obtained at one time, giving the 
complete picture of the varying phenomenon. 

(6) Revolving or osdUaiing mirror. With this method, a second 
mirror is interposed in the path of the beam of light, and is caused to 




Fio. 482. OscIUogragh conneotiotis for determlnti^ dmnHaiMonalf ft corMBt 
wave and a voltage wave. 

rotate, or to vibrate so as to impart to the beam of light a uniform 
motion at right angles to the vibrations due to the current. The qwt 
of light then traces on a stationary screen a time-curve of variations of 
a voltage or a current, as the ease may be (Fig. 479). If the variations 
are periodic, as in commercial alternating currents, the second mirror 
ia synchronized, and the spot of light is cauaed to trace the wave form 
over and over again, so that it appears stationary to the eye, and may 
be easily observed. If it is desired to have it recorded, the beam of 
light is projected on a curved screen of ground glass (Fig. 481), where 
it may be traced by hand, or photographed. 

653. The Duddell Double Oscillograph.— The outSt shown in 
Fig. 481 represents a double oscillograph which is a combination of two 
single oscillographs, placed side by side. The moving part of one is 
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connected across the terminaU of the circuit and thus made to indicate 
tbe voltage wave; the other is connected as a milli-voltmeter across a 
non-inductive shunt in series with the circuit (Fig. 482). 

The vibrating wire v, which traces tbe voltage wave, is connected 
across the line in series with a high resistance iZ,; it is protected by a 
fuse /„ and the switch S,. The other vibrating wire c, which traces 
the current wave, is connected across a non-inductive shunt R; it is 
protected by the resistance iZ,, fuse /, and switch S^. The synchro- 
nous motor, shown in the sketch, is for driving the revolving or the 
vibrating mirror. 

The oscillograph itself is shown in Fig. 481 to the left, its two small 
mirrors on the strips being illuminated by the projection lantern to the 
right. The light reilected from these minora falls on a vibrating 
mirror driven by a small synchronous motor, and is finally reflected 
on the curved screen; the vibrating mirror and the motor are shown 
under the tracing screen. Two curves are visible on the screen, the 
outfit being a double oscillograph. 

The mirror is vibrated by means of a cam attached to the motor 
shaft. The cam is so arranged that the mirror moves uniformly for 
about li complete periods, during which the wave form is observed 
it then returns rapidly to its starting point during the remaining 
J period. During the half period of return motion, the light is cut off 
from the oscillograph by means of a sector fixed to the motor. 

Instead of a vibrating mirror, ordinary revolving mirrors may be 
used, provided with a sufficient number of faces, to give a suitable scale 
and a steady image. 

When it Is desired to produce waves to a larger scale, as for demon- 
stration purposes, a large stationary mirror is substituted for the 
tracing screen, and the vibrating beam of light is thrown on the pro- 
jection screen, or directly on the wall. Waves as high as 3 feet may 
be thus produced. 

In taking oscillograph records, it is often desired to have the axis of 
abscissEe automatically marlced on the record. This is done by pro- 
viding a small iUUionary mirror in the oscillograph itself. This mirror 
gives a beam of light which is deflected by the revolving mirror along 
the axis of absciasK, and traces this axis. Another way is to stretch 
a vertical wire before the falling photographic plate: The wire 
intersects the oscillating beam of light, and the axis of abscissae is 
recognized on the record from the interruptions in the wave. 

654. Students' Oscillograph. — The above-described oscillograph, 
used for accurate work, is rather delicate in handling and difficult to 
adjust. It is well for a beginner to start with a simpler and a more 
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robust instrumsnt, for instance such as is shown in Fig. 483. Its 
moving system is based on the same principle as that in Fig. 480, but 
the wires are much heavier and no oil damping is provided. Thia 
oscillograph could not be expected to show high harmonica accurately; 
it may even introduce harmonica of its own; but some experience in 
■ handlmg this instrument is a valuable preparation for work with more 
accurate oscillographs. 

The instrument shown in Fig, 483 is a double oscillograph; it has two 
oscillating loops which may be used either together or separately, for 
instance, one for amperes and the other for volts. 

The light necessary for produc- 
ing the spot on the screen is 
obtained from a projectioa 
lantern; the rays are concentrated 
on the mirrors by means of suit- 
able lenses. The revolving mirror 
should have about 12 faces, and 
may be driven by a small fan 
motor. The speed of the mirror 
can be made a multiple of the 
frequency of the supply to be 
investigated. Then- the curves 
appear stationary on the screen, 
and can be traced with sufficient 
accuracy. In addition to two 
spots of light, produced by the 
two small mirrors on the movable 
parts of the oscillograph, a third 
spot ia thrown on the screen by a 

third stationary mirror.. When fm.488. A studenrt osciUograph. 
the revolving mirror rotates, this 
spot traces a horizontal luminous line representing the axis of abscissa. 

At the beginning of the experiment the three spots must be made to 
coincide on the screen, with the current off. This is done by varying 
the relative positions of the two oscillographs on the stand, and also the 
position of the third mirror, which traces the axis of abscissaa. When 
the current is put on, and the revolving mirrors stand still, the vertical 
lines produced on the screen by the alternating currents flowing through 
the oscillograph, must be perpendicular to the axis of abscissa. After 
being thus adjusted the apparatus is ready for use. 

The currant should not be kept switched on for a long time, either 
in the moving part or the stationary field of the oscillograph. The 
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apparatus ia not intended for eontinuous use, and can be damaged 
by being overtieated. The same applies to the motor driving the 
revolving mirror. Open all the circuits as soon as a curve is taken and 
while connections are being changed for the next curve. 

655. EXPERIMENT 31-B. — Determination of Alternating 
Current Wave-Form with an Oscillograph. — The work with an 
oscillograph (ii 650 to 654) consists in taking some or all of the curves 
enumerated in connection with the point-to^ioint method (9 649). 
The results must be worked out in the way indicated there. Simi- 
lar curves should be taken by the two methods as, for instance, the 
wave form of the laboratory supply, which is practically invariable: 
the results can be compared and checked with each other. 

WAVE ANALYSIS. 

656. It is sometimes desired to express analytically an irregular 
wave, such as PQB (Fig. 484), taken by the point-to-point method 




Fio. 484. A complex wave resolved into its harmoDica. is an aiUttaiy origin. 



or by an oscillograph. The equation of any periodic curve, no vmtler 
how irregvlar, may be represented by art injiniie aeries of sine waves. 
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one of which has the same frequency as the given curve, and the rest have 
frequencies which are multiples of it. Thus, the wave shown in Fig. 
484 ia a combination of three sine-waves, or, as they are called, har- 
tnonics; the fundamental wave Ci, the third harmonic C3, and the 
fifth harmonic C5. A rigid analytical proof of this law (Fourier's 
theorem) would be out of place here. It vnW be easily seen, however, 
without any proof, that by suitably selecting the frequency and the 
phase position of the higher harmonics, the shape of the fundamental 
sine wave may be distorted in almost any desired way. 

When the two halves of the irregular wave, above and below the axis 
of abscissffi, are identical, no even harmonics, or harmonics having fre- 
quencies 2, 4, 6, etc., times higher than the given curve can be present. 
Such harmonics would increase the ordinates of one half of the funda- 
mental wave, and reduce by the same amount the ordinates of the 
other half, making the wave unsymmelrical, which is contrary to the 
assumption of its being symmetrical. Practically all the waves of 
voltages and currents dealt with in electrical engineering are symmetr 
rical waves, at least those produced by electromagnetic induction. They 
consist, therefore, of the fundamental and of the odd harmonics only. 

657. General Equation of an Irregular Wave. — From the above 
considerations it follows that the general equation of the wave PQR 
shown in Fig. 484 is: 

y = Ci Sin (x - aj) -I- CsSin Z(_x-a3)+ CaSinSCx-ae) -I- ■ ■ • 
the meaning of all the symbols being shown in the sketch; is an 
arbitrary origin. Opening the parentheses, we get 

y = Ci Cos aj Sin a; - Cj Sin wi Cos x + C3 Cos Sag Sin 3* 
- CaSinSaa Cos 3a; -I- ■ ■ ■ 
or 

y Ai8mx + B1C0BX + AsSinSx + BsCob3x-\- .... (1) 
where for any harmonic, such as the nth, 

An= + CnCosna,) .„-, 

Bn= - (7nSinna»J '•'^' 

The absolute values of the coefficients A„ and B„ are the amplitudes 
of the component waves of the nth harmonic (Fig. 486). The two com- 
ponents of the fifth harmonic are shown in this figure, the sine component 
and the cosine component. The first intersects the axis of abscissie at 
the origin 0, the second is displaced by } ;r. 

Having found, by the method described below, the component har- 
monics, the magnitude and the phase position of the total harmonic 
(Fig. 484) of the same order are determined from the relations 

C, = VaJ+^KF; I 
— tan na„ = B^ -i- A^. } 



(3) 
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These formulse are obtained from the expressions (2) for A^ and B«. 
The values of C„ and a, can also be measured graphically, as shown in 
Fig. 485, from the known values of A^ and B^. 

658. Expressions for Amplitudes of Higher Harmonics. — The 
amplitudes ^i, Bi, Az, B3, etc., of component harmonics are calculated 
on the basis of the following mathematical propositions: 

(I) The integral 



X'^ 



except when 1 



1 mx . Sin nx .dx •= 
= n, in which case it becomes 
Sin' nx .dx = TT 



i: 



M) 




(II) The same holds true when cosines are sub- 
stituted for sines. 

(III) The integral 



r^" 



. Cos nx .dx = Q . 



whether m is equal to n or not, provided, however, 

T^ AD^ T^ that both m and n are odd numbers, as is the case 
Fio. 485. The re- , , , , ■ ■ ■ ■ , <■ > 

lation between ""^ *"® problem Under consideration. A proof of the 

aharmonieand above propositions is ^ven in S 660 below, 
its Bine and In order to eliminate all the coefiicienta in the 

cosiDe compo- expression (1), except A^, both sides of the equation 

"^'^ ' are multiplied by Sin nx, and integrated between the 
limits and k. This gives 



i: 



!/Sinnx.(ij; = 0-l-0 + 



+ A^.'^ + 0+0+ ■ 



Similarly, 



= -/■ 



y Cos nx . dx 



... (8) 

where n = I, 3, 5, etc., according to the harmonic which is desired. 

These integrals mean a summation of an infinite number of products, 
such as y Sin nx and y Cos nx. In applying these expressions in practice, 
one must be satisfied with a finite number of terms, and use an ordinary 
summation instead of integration.* We obtain, then, 

• There are mechanical wave-analyzers on the market, by means of which tbe 
values of A and B are obtained by tracing the given wave with a point, as with 
a plaDimeter. See Orlich, Aufnahme und Antdyae von WecheeUtromkurven (Vieweg 
& Sohn) ; also W. S. Franklin, Electric Waves, p. 240. 
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7t T 



. ■ (10) 

where q is the number of parts into which 180" ia subdivided (Fig. 486). 
The formulse (9) and (10) are those used in practice for analyzing 
alternating-current waves, as is explained below. 




Fig, 486. The sine and cosine cranpoiients of the fifth harmonic. 
659. The Use of Analyzing Tables. — Suppose it is desired to 
separate the fifth harmonic of the current wave PQR shown in Elg. 486. 
Select an arbitrary ori^n and divide the abscissa OC = 180° into a 
certain number of equal parts (the more the better). In the case shown, 
180 degrees is divided into 36 parts, so that q — 36, and the distance 
between adjacent ordinates is 5 degrees. The angular distance of 
5 degrees for the fundamental wave corresponds to an electric phase 
angle of 25 degrees for the fifth harmonic. Thus we have, accordbg 
to equation (9), 

^6- r^ ! yi Sin 25= + 1/3 Sin 50= + J/3 Sin 75° + . . . . } . . (11) 



36 



I y-i Cos 25° + ^2 Cos 50° + j/a Cos 75° + - 



(12) 
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where 1/1, ys, 1/3, etc., are the measured ordinAtes of the curve PQR, 
beginning with the first division after the poiDt O. The amplitudes A5 
and B5 are calculated from these expressions, and then the total fifth 
harmonic is determined, in its amplitude C, and phase position a., 
from eqs. (3); or else, the graphical solution, Fig. 485, can be used.* 

The values of sines and cosines in the equations (11) and (12) are the 
same with all curves, provided the number of ordinates 5 — 36 is the 
same. Therefore, it is convenient to have the values of sines and 
cosines tabulated once for all, and merely multiply them with the ordi- 
nates yi, y2, ?/3, etc., of a given curve. Such tables for the fundamental 
wave, the third, the fifth, and the seventh harmonica are given below. 
Similar tables may be prepared for any desired number of higher haiv 
monies. Having tables of this kind, the calculation of the values of 
amplitudes A„ and B, according to the equations (9) and (10) is much 
simplified. The measured ordinates y are entered in column 6 and 
muitiplied with the sines in column 1. The results are written down 
in columns 2 and 3; the positive and the negative products are summed 
up separately. Then, according to equation (9) we have 

.... (13) 



U^'^x)- 



In a similar way, by using the cosines in column 6, the following expres- 
sion is obtained for the amplitude B„: 

B.-u{X'-X') (») 

pos. neg. 

If a large number of curves are to be analyzed, it is convenient to 
have the tables on pp. 228-231 mimeographed or printed so as to avoid 
copying the values of sines and cosines for each curve.f 

* The second equation (3) gives two values for the angle nan, differing from each 
other by 180". The question is decided by considering the signs of An and Bn- 
With reference to eqs. (2), and noting that Cn is essentially positive, we have the 
foUomng four possibilities for the signs of An and Ba: 



between 0°and + 90° 



En 



" - 90" '■ - 180° neg. pOB. 

Let, for iustance, the values of At and Be, as determined from eqs. (9) aod (10), be 

as follows: A^ 7.32; B, = +4.56. From the table above we see that 5 at is 

between -90° and -180°; its tangent is equal to 4.56 -;- 7.32 - .623. The corre- 
sponding acute angle is 31° 55', «> that Ben— ~ 148° 6', and a, ^ — 29° 37'. 

t Extra copies of these tablee may be had of the publishers, Meesre. John Wiley 
& Sons, New York City. 
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660. Proof of Fomiulc (4), (5), and (6). — The expressions (4) 
^) ftod (6) may be proved by direct int^^tion, baviog pre^oosty 
Bubstituted a sum or a difFetence of trigonometrical functions for thui 
product. Thus, we have: 

CosCm — n)x — Coe( m + n)x -• 2 Sin mcffinnc, 

■0 that the integral (4) is reduced to 

4 r''Coa(m-n)xd»- ^J0ixim + n}xdx. 

This, after integration, gjvw: 

r Sin(m-n)« T' _ r Siafm + «>ai > 
H (m-n) Jo 'L m + n Jo 
Each of these expresdona b eeparately equal to zero, whieh provea 
equation (4). 

When la V n, the above expreBdon becomes indetenmnate, so that 
equation (6) must be proved separately. We have 

o;„a 1 ~ Cos 2 nr. 

bin''na;™ ' <> " i 

eonsequently 

The second term on the ri^t Eude is equal to zero; the first tenn g^vea } IT. 
This proves equation (5). 

Equation (fi) is proved on the basis of the relation: 
8ia (m + n) X + Sin (m — n) « — 2 Sin mx Cos nx. 
After integration, we obtain: 

,r Co8 (m + njx l' ^ .r C08 , (m- n) x l' _ 
L m + n Jo [ m-n Jo* 

According to the conditions of the problem, both m and n are odd 
numbera (order numbers of harmonics) : consequently (m + n) and 
(tn — n) are even numbers. But cosine of an even multiple of ;r is 
always equal to I. Therefore, each of the above terms is separately 
equal to zero. This proves equation (6). 

APPENDIX, 

The foDowing tables of Sines and Cosines, are arranged for separating 
eomplez waves into harmonics — see expressions (13) and (14) : 
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CHAPTER XXXIt 
SWITCHBOARDS. 

661. The switchboard is an essential part of every electric plant, its 
object being to group together at some convenient and accessible place 
the necessary devices for controlling and distributing the current to the 
various circuits for measuring the power received or delivered, and for 
supporting safety devices which protect the machines and the lines. 

The following laboratory exercises are intended to familiarize the 
student with the construction and operation of standard switchboards; 
also with the types and functions of the principal switchboard devices 
and their electrical connections. 

In be^oing the study of the subject, the student should first oper- 
ate a switchboard in order to learn the purpose of its various devices. 
The next step is to study actual electrical connections and to learn to 
trace them out on a given switchboard. The more advanced student 
should himself design the connections and connect up a switchboard 
according to his design. This work is provided for in the exercises in 
assembling switchboards. 

I. DIRECT-CUltKEnT SWITCHBOARDS. 

662. Switchboards for One Direct-Current Generator, — A simple 
direct-current switchboard, suitable for a small isolated plant, is 
shown in Fig. 487. The connections are practically the same as in 
the diagram Fig. 193, except that no field ammeter is used as a rule; 
the field rheostat is adjusted so as to obtain the required terminal 
voltage. The switchboard itself consists of panels of marble or slate, 
supported by frames of angle iron or gas-pipe. The large switch in the 
center connects the switchboard to the generator. The handle of the 
field rheostat is seen above it, the rheostat itself being mounted on 
the back of the switchboard. The ammeter and the voltmeter are 
mounted near the top. 

Lamps are sometimes provided for illuminating the instrument 
scales: the lamps are connected directly to the main cable coming 
from the machine, so as to light up even when the main switch is open. 
Two ground-detector lamps are visible in the upper comers of the panel; 
for their operation see § 479. Four smaller switches shown to the left 
and to the right are feeder switches controlling four outgoing circuits. 
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Each switch circuit is protected by fuses, vbible under the switches. 
Automatic circuit-breakers are coming more and more into use instead 
of switches and fuses. 

The main switch is connected to two horizontal copper bars, commonly 
called bus-bars, so that the generator power is delivered to the bus-bars. 
The feeder switches are also connected to the bus-bars, and in this 
way the energy taken from the generator is delivered to various feeder 
circuits. 

663. EXPERIMENT 32-A.— Trac- 
ing out Connections on a Direct- 
Current Generator Panel. — The 

purpose of the experiment is to illus- 
trate the connections and the operation 
of a simple direct-current generator 
switchboard. The principal features of 
construction and connections are ^ven 
in the preceding article; some small 
variations may be met with in switch- 
boards of different makes. 

In tracing out the connections, first 
estimate, as closely as possible, the 
destination of the various parts. Then 
make a rough sketch of the arrangement 
of the apparatus on the front of the 
switchboard and of the principal parts 
on the back, first without wiring. 
Finally put on the sketches all the 
electrical connections, and see if they ria.487. An iaolated-piant direct- 
are correct CurrentBwitchboard, foronegen- 
,, .. - -I , erator and four outgoing feeders. 
If some connections are inaccessible, ^ * 

or invisible, trace them out by putting 

current on, — for instance, through a lamp connected to an ordinary 
lighting supply. A galvanoscope and a dry cell, or a magneto and a 
bell, may also be used for tracing connections. 

Having traced out all the connections, verify your understanding of 
their functions by actually operating the switchboard in the way in 
which it is supposed to be used during regular service. Make a note of 
the sizes and ranges of measuring instruments, switches, fuses, etc. 

Report. Draw a diagram of actual connections; make a sketch of the 
assembly, as in Fig. 487. Give the rang^ of the instruments and the 
size of other devices, — for instance, 75-ampere 250-volt switches, 
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60-ampere fuses, etc. Give instructions for operating the switchboard 
when starting the machine and when shutting down the plant. 

664. EXPERIMENT 32-B. — Assembling a Direct-Current Gen- 
erator Panel. — The purpose of the exercise is to gain experience in 
designing and aaeembling switchboards and handling switchboard 
apparatus. The principal features of construction, and connections 
used in small direct-current plants, are described in SS 662 and 663. 
Small changes may be necessary with special requirements, or with the 
equipment at hand. 

A special wooden panel should be provided with universal clamps for 
mounting the equipment in any desired place. The students are ex- 
pected to design the connections, to mount and to connect up instru- 
ments, switches, etc. The finished switchboard should be connected to 
a generator and tried in operation. 

In doing this work, particular attention should be paid to placing all 
the devices systematically, so that they occupy a minimum space. 
All similar devices should be placed if possible in one horizontal row: 
the measuring instruments must occupy such a height as to be con- 
veniently read by the switchboard attendant; the circuit-breakers must 
be placed in the top row, so as not to hit the attendant when opening 
the circuit. The rheostat handles are placed so that the attendant can 
operate them, at the same time watching the instruments; the switches 
are placed where the space is available, usually in the lower row. The 
integrating wattmeters are read infrequently, and can, therefore, be 
mounted at any place, even on the wall outside the switchboard if no 
other space is available. 

All the wiring must be placed on the rear of the switchboard; the 
work must be done neatly, must all be visible, and be securely fastened 
in the right position. No slanted wires are allowed, as a rule; the wires 
must run either horizontal or vertical with a sharp bend. 

Report. Draw the diagram of connections used, and a sketch show- 
ing the actual arrangement of apparatus on the panel. Figure out 
the sizes and the ranges of the apparatus to be used for a plant 
of a certain given capacity. The rules for doing this are given in 
§ 668 below. Include brief instructions for operating the switch- 
board. 

665. Direct-Current Switchboards for Two or More Qenert- 
tors. — Switchboard connections for two compound-wound generators 
are shown in Big. 488. The two outside panels are generator panels. 
The middle panel is for the outgoing feeders. The left-hand panel is 
shown with all the connections; the right-hand panel is left unconnected. 
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The main bus-bars extend throughout the whole l^igth of the switclw 
board. The oegative terminals of the machinea are connected directly 
to the itegative bua-bar, through the main switches. The positive 
cables are connected to. the corresponding bus-bar through the circuit- 




breakers and the ammeters. One terminal of each field circuit is taken 

to the switchboard, in order to have it connected to the field rheostat. 

One voltmeter is used for both machines. It may be connected to 

either machine by means of a receptacle and a plug; the plug is shown 
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separately in Fig. 489, Each generator panel ia provided with a lamp 
which serves for Uluminatiiig the ammeter scale and also as a pilot lamp. 
The feeder panel haa three lamps on top. The middle one is connected 
across the bus-bars and illuminates the voltmeter scale. The two outside 
ones are ground-detector lamps; they are connected as shown in Fig. 
378. Five feeder switches are shown on the middle panel, each circuit 
being protected by fuses. Circuit breakers, taking the place of both 
fuses and switches, are much used at present. 

The equalizing connection shown between the positive brushes of the 
machines is used with compound-wound generators only, its purpose 
being to make the two machines divide the load equally. The theory 
of the equalizer is ^ven in U 237 and 238. It is explained there that 
with large machines two single-^pole switches should be used, instead of 
one double-pole mun switch, in order to avoid an inrush of current 
frhen the machine is switched in. In small plants where this circum- 
stance is of no particular importance, the 
equalizer switch and the main switch are 
combined into one three-pole switch. 

The connections shown in Fig. 488 may 
be extended to any number of genea^tora 
and of feeder panels. The equalizer cable 
runs through the station alongside the gen- 
erators, and each machine is connected to it 
by its equalizer switch, usually mounted on 
Fro. 489. Voltmeter plug, a pedestal. 

Watt-hour meters are frequently mounted 
on the switchboards, the connections being as shown in Fig. 87. 

Tirrill regulators are now coming into use for automatically miun- 
t^ning constant voltage. Their construction and connections are 
described in i 231. The regulator is mounted either on the panel itself 
if room is available, or on a bracket on one side of the switchboard. 

666. EXPERIMENT 32-C. — Tracing out Connections on Laf:ge 
Direct-Current Switchboards. — The experiment is performed on a 
switchboard such as is shown in the diagram of Fig. 488, in the same 
way as experiment 32-A (§ 663). 

667. EXPERIMENT 32-D.— Assembling Direct'Current Switch- 
boards. — The experiment is performed in the same way as experiment 
32-B (§ 664). For the experiment, two generators and all the necessary 
instruments and auxiliary apparatus should be available. 

668. Determination of the Sizes of Switchboard Apparatus. — 
In the reports on some of the above-described experiments it is required 
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to determine the sizes of switchboard apparatus for a given capacity 
of the plant. A few explanations may make the calculations easier. 

(a) Switches. Suppose, for instance, the size of the plant to be 
500 kw. and the pressure 250 volts. If there are two machine, each 
machine has a capacity of 250 kw., or must deliver at full load 1000 
amperes. This is the maximum current which the main switches have 
to carry continuously. Some margin should be allowed for possible 
short overloads, say 50 per cent, but the exact percentage of this al- 
lowance depends entirely upon the character of the plant and the duty 
for which It is intended. It seems that the above figure, 50 per 
cent, fairly well represents the average conditions. Thus, the switches 
must be of a 1000-arapere 250-volt type; they must be capable of safely 
opening the circuit when carrying a load of 1500 amperes (in case of an 
emergency). 

(b) The range of main ammeters b calculated in the same way as 
that of the switches. 

(c) Bus-bars. Tables will be found in electrical pocket-books giving 
the sizes of copper bar for various current-carrying capacity. 

(d) Field rheostats. Their range is usually given in ohms, and in 
amperes carrying capacity, with all rheostat " in " and " out." Accord- 
ing to the size of the machines, from 2 to 6 per cent of the main current is 
consumed in field excitation; this gives the amperage of the rheostat. 
For instance, in the above example the maximum field current of each 
machine may be assumed to be about 35 amperes. Therefore, the total 
resistance of the field winding, when rheostat is all " out," is 250 -=-35 = 
about 7 ohms. It is customary to give the field rheostat auch a resist- 
ance that the field current could be reduced to one half its full value. 
Thus, in our case, the resistance of the field rheostat must be also about 
7 ohms, and its current-carrying parfcs must be so dimensioned that it 
can stand continually and without excessive heating 35 amperes with 
the resistance all " out," and about 18 amperes with the resistance all 
" in." This is called in practice a " taper two to one " rheostat. 

(c) Overload circuit-breakers and fuses. They should open the cir- 
cuit when the current exceeds, by a certain percentage (say 50%), the 
full rated capacity of a machine; their size is figured out in the same 
way as that of the switches and ammeters. 

(/) Voltmeters. Usually 110-volt plants are supplied with 150-volt 
instruments; 250-volt plants with 300-volt instruments, etc. Thb 
gives in each case a sufficient margin, should the voltage for some 
reason rise above normal, 

(ff) Watt-hour meters. These are rated in volts and amperes; for 
instance, in the above-quoted example a meter must be used whose 
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series windings can stand about 3000 amperes as a maximum on ovei^ 
loads (2000 amperes continual capacity), and the potential winding 
designed for 250 volts. 

Qi) Cables to generators are figured out from tables giving their safe 
carrying capacity. ■ 

Designing switchboards gives an opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with the catalogs of leading manufacturers of switchboard 
supplies, also with the commercial tj^pes, notations, prices, etc. Not 
every size of switch or of an instrument can be found in the catalogs, 
and the student should use his judgment in selecting the nearest suit- 
able type. Give, in the report, the calculated sizes and those selected 
from the catalogs, using manufacturer's notation. 

669. Miscellaneous Direct-Current Switchboards. — Generator 
switchboards described in the preceding articles do not exhaust all 
the types of direct-current switchboards used in practice, but they 
are the most important, and offer the greatest variety of equipment. 
With a clear understanding of generator switchboards, the construc- 
tion and operation of other types of switchboards will be easily under- 
stood from the requirements of service. Among such switchboards 
are those used in connection with motors, rotary converters, arc lamps, 
storage batteries, boosters, etc. 

3. ALTERNATING-CnRKJBNT SWITCHBOARDS. 

670. Switchboards for One Alternator. — The connections for a 
simple alternating-current switchboard are shown in Fig. 490; such 
switchboards are used in small single-phase plants distributing current 
mainly for lighting. In general appearance the switchboard is similar 
to those shown in Figs. 487 and 491. 

The generator is connected to the main bus-bara through the main 
switch, fuses and the ammeter. The ammeter is shown connected 
into the circuit through a series transformer (see Fig. 44). Series 
transformers are used for two reasons: (1) They permit manufacturing 
all ammeters of the same actual range (usually about 5 amp,), the 
range being multiplied in any desired ratio through a series trans- 
former; (2) The ammeter is insulated by the transformer from the 
line, which may have a voltage of 2200 volts or more; this adds to the 
safety of the operator. 

Two-phase and three-phase switchboards have similar connections, 
except that ammeters are usually provided in all phases, and three 
or four bus-bars are used, Figs. 491 and 492. 

The voltmeter is shown connected across the main bus-bars; it could 
also be connected across the main switch, as in Fig. 488. The 
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Toltmeter is provided with a potential transformer for the same 
reasons for which the series transformer is used with the ammeter. 
A ground detector is used instead of groimd-indicating lamps, because 
with voltages of 1000 volts and above, too many lamps in series would 
be required. The instrument is essentially aa electrostatic volt- 
meter: the two line wires are connected to two stationary elements, the 
movable element is connected to the ground. When the insulation of 
the hne is perfect, equal static charges are induced on both ends of the 
moving element; when one of the wires is grounded, the movable ete- 
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Fio. 490. Switchboard oonaectloiis tor one Bingle-phaaa alt«rn«tor. 

ment is attracted more strongly to the side which is not grounded; 
this is shown by a pointer on the scale. The scale is calibrated in ohms 
or in any arbitrary units (see also 5 478), 

Direct current for exciting the field of the alternator is supplied by 
a small direct-current machine, so-called exciter. The exciter may be 
either direct connected to the alternator, belted to it, or driven by its 
own prime-mover. In large installations, exciters are usually driven 
by separate engines or electric motors. 

The main circuit of the exciter and one of the terminals of its field 
winding are taken to the switchboard and connected to the regulating 
rheostats. The alternating voltage b adjusted by regulating either 
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rheostat. It is more economical to have as little resistance as possible . 
in the rheostat to the left (" Field Rheostat "), voltage adjustment being 
obtained by suitably regulating the exciter field. Experience shows, 
however, that enough range cannot be obtained in this way for all 
conditions of load, and it is necessary to use also the rheostat to the 
left. The handles of the two rheostats are sometimes arranged con- 
centrically, one within the other, as in Fig. 491, for economy in space. 

671. EXPERIMENT 32-E. — Tracing out Connections on an 
Alternator Panel. — The principal features of construction and con- 
nections are described in the preceding article. For the conduct of 
the experiment and the requirements of the report see S 663. 

672. EXPERIMENT 33-F. — Assembling an Alternator Panel.— 

The principal features of construction and connections are described 
in i 670. For the conduct of the experiment and the requirements of 
the report see S 664. 

673. Switchboards for Two or More Alternators. — Two or more 
alternators may supply power in parallel to the same bus-bars, pro- 
vided the machines are in synchronism with each other. This means 
that they must have the same frequency, and that the induced volt- 
ages must reach their maxima at the same time. Unless this con- 
dition is fulfilled, one generator will send part of its current into the 
other (see § 327). Thus when two or more alternators are connected 
to the same bua-bara, special synchronizing connections must be provided 
in addition to the equipment shown in Fig. 490. These connections 
are described in the next article. 

A medium-size switchboard for two three-phase alternators is 
shown in Fig. 491 . The middle and the left-hand panels are generator 
panels; the right-hand panel contains ammeters and switches for two 
feeders. Each generator panel is provided with three ammeters (one 
for each phase), a field rheostat, a three-pole main switch, and plug 
switches in the field circuit. The synchronizing and the line volt- 
meters are mounted on the bracket to the left. The synchronizing 
lamps and the receptacles for voltmeter and synchronizing plugs are 
clearly seen in the sketch. 

Alternators do not always run satisfactorily in parallel, particularly 
when driven by gas engines. It is sometimes preferred, at least in 
small installations, to run the machines separately, distributing the 
load between them as well as possible. Two sets of bus-bars are 
therefore provided, one alternator being connected to the upper bars, 
the other to the lower ones. The outgoing feeders are connected to 
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double-throw switches, and may be supplied with current from either 
machioe. 

674. Synchronizing Connections. — The connections for synchron- 
izing several three-phase alternators are shown in Fig. 492. Before 
the main switch of a machine is closed, the machine is brought into 
synchronism with the other machines already connected to the bus- 
bars. The connections are such that the same synchronizing lamps are 



Fm. 491. A switchboard for two three-phase EiIt«matoi8 and two oatgoing lines. 

used with all the niachines. Separate synchronizing bus-bars are 
provided, the lamps being connected between these and the main 
bus-bars. Each incoming machine may be connected to the syn- 
chronizing bus-bars through the synchronizing receptacle, by a auit- 
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able plug being inserted into the receptacle. After synchronism haa 
been obtained the main switch of the machine ia closed. The plug 
may be left in the receptacle, until it ia needed for synchromzing 
another alternator. 

A synchroscope (see S 329) ia shown in addition to the synchroniz- 
ing lamps. Both are usually provided on large switchboards, and 
either or both may be used as desired. In high-voltage installations 
the lamps and the synchroscope are connected to the bus-bars through 
potential transformers. 

675. Voltmeter Connections. — One voltmeter is ordinarily used 
for indicating the voltage of any number of alternators; the connec- 
tions are shown in the lower part of Fig, 492. The voltmeter is con- 
nected to so-called voltmeter bus-bars, and each machine is provided 
with a voltmeter receptacle, by means of which the voltmeter may be 



Fio. 492. SyEichronizing and voltmeter coimectioiia for three-pbase alteraatora. 

made to indicate the pressure in either phase of any machine. The 
corresponding plug is shown in Fig. 489. The connections to alternator 
No. 2 are lettered and can be easily followed. When the voltmeter 
plug is inserted into the four holes to the left, a is connected to Vi, 
and b is connected to v^, so that the voltmeter reads the voltage in the 
phase a-b. When the plug is in the four middle holes the voltmeter 
shows the voltage 6-c; with the plug in the four holes to the right, the 
pressure in a-b is indicated. 

A second voltmeter is connected permanently to the main bua-bars. 
This is necessary for watching the line voltage while one of the 
machines is being 83'nchronized and the hrst voltmeter is disconnected 
from the line. Both voltmeters are sometimes mounted on a swing- 
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ing arm, as shown in Fig. 491; the voltmeter receptacles are also shown 
on the left and the middle panels. 

676. Special Instruments. — Watt-hour meters are frequently 
mounted on switchboards. The connections are shown in Fig. 92 
for single-phase wattmeters, and in Fig. 98 for three-phase watt- 

■ meters. As these instruments are read at infrequent intervals only,, 
they may be mounted in any available space. 

Indicating wattmeters are generally used on large switchboards, 
mostly for measuring the power output of each individual generator- 
The connections are the same as with watt-hour meters. 

Special instruments are sometimes used on switchboards to enable 
the attendant to follow more closely the operation of the machines; 
as such instruments, power-factor meters (5 82) and frequency meters 
(S 555) are in quite general use. Recording instruments (5 50) are 
also becoming more and more popular with power-station engineers. 

Tirrill regulators are now coming rapidly into use for automatically 
maintaining a constant line voltage. Their construction and connections 
are described in S 325. The regulator is mounted either on the panel 
itself, if space is available, or on a bracket at one side of the switchboard. 

677. EXPERIMENT 32-0. — Tracing out Connections on Large 
Alternating-Current Switchboards. — For a description of switch- 
boards see S i 673 to 676. The directions for the conduct of the experi- 
ment are the same ae 5 678. 

678. EXPERIMENT 32-H. — Assembling Alternating-Current 
Switchboards. — For a description of switchboards see SS 673 to 676. 
The directions for the conduct of the experiment are similar to those 
in S 664. 

679. Remote-Control Switchboards. — With alternators of sev- 
eral thousand kilowatts capacity, the switches become too heavy to be 
operated by hand. Aside from this, it is not safe to operate them by 
hand because of the extremely high voltages commonly used in large 
power houses. 

For these two reasons, oil switches — controlling generator and 
feeder circuits — are usually placed in a safe and convenient place 
apart from the switchboard. They are opened and closed by solenoids 
or small motors connected to an auxiliary low-voltage circuit. The 
operator has the control of the auxiliary circuit on the main switch- 
board, and opens and closes the main switches by operating small 
auxiliary switches. Tell-tale indicators or lamps are provided, sO' 
that the operator may see whether a certain switch is open or closed.. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIII. 
ELECTRIC CONTROLLERS. 

680. An electric controller, in the specific sense of the word, is a 
device for starting, regulating speed of, and reversing electric motors. 
Simpler types of direct-current motor starters and regulators are de- 
scribed in Chapter XIX; starting devices for induction motors are 
explained in { 335. This chapter contains a description of more 
complicated, or special, starting, regulating, and reversing devices. 
Railway controllers are treated in the next chapter. 

To show a practical need for such devices, reference is made to Hg, 
212, which shows a complete diagram of connections for operating a 
shunt-wound direct-current motor. The motor must be provided with 
a variable resistance for starting, and also with a field rheostat, if speed 
adjustment is required; besides, there must be a switch in the main 
circuit. If it is necessary to operate the motor in both direction's, a 
double-throw switch must be added, so connected that it reverses the 
current either in the armature alone or in the field only. Sometimes 
motors are operated on a three-wire system, in which case the connec- 
tions become still more complicated, especially if the motor must be 
reversible. 

But the use of three or more separate switches and regulating devices 
cannot be tolerated in practice, this being too awkward and complicated 
for the operator. It is particularly objectioriable in cases where motors 
are started and reversed many times a day, or are intrusted to persons 
incompetent in electrical matters, for instance to machine tool operators. 
All, or practically all, the necessary switches and rheostats must be either 
combined into one device, or must be mutually interlocked, so as to 
make an operation in a wrong order impossible. 

A study of such improved starting and regulating devices is the 
subject of this chapter. The connections illustrated refer to direct- 
current motors only, because, so far, direct-current motors have been 
principally used for variable-speed work. The student will have no 
difficulty in applying the principles here explained to alternating- 
current motors. With the increasing uses of electric motors in all 
kinds of industries, and particularly with the steadily increasing sizes 
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of individual motors, the questions of speed control, quick reversal, 
etc., become more and more important. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the student to become familiar at least with the fundamental principles 
underlying the design and the operation of electric controllers. 

681. Drum-type Controller. ^ The most common form of controller 
is the drum-type controller, quite widely used with individually driven 
machine-tools, such as lathes and milling machines. In its construction, 
such a controller is similar to an ordinary street-car controller, shown 
in Fig. 502. The wires coming from the line, from the motor, and from 
the starting and regulating resistances, are all connected to stationary 
controller " fingers," and these arc brought into the necessary combina- 
tions by the connecting copper pieces, mounted on the revolving drum 
(Fig. 51). The drum is operated by a handle, and in each position of 
the handle various fingers are connected in a different way, so as to 
vary the speed of the motor, the direction of rotation, etc. 

An ordinary machine-tool controller has, in the most general case, 
to perform the following three duties: (a) to start the motor, (6) to 
reverse the motor, and (c) to vary the speed. However complicated 
the connections inside the controller may be, the machinist does not 
need to know about them: all he has to do is to turn the handle one 
way or the other; the controller does the rest. 

Motors used for driving machine-tools are mostly shunt-wound 
(in few cases compound-wound). The motor is started with some 
additional resistance in the armature circuit, in order to limit the rush 
of current; this resistance is gradually cut out as the motor gains speed. 
Speed is regulated either by varying the field current by means of a 
resistance in the field circuit, or by varying the pressure at the arma- 
ture terminals (multi- voltage system). When an exceptionally wide 
range of speed control is required, both methods are used in combina- 
tion. To reverse the motor, the armature leads are interchanged, the 
direction of the current in the field circuit remaning the same at all 
times. 

682. Elementary Controller Connections. — Two examples of 
actual connections in drum-type machine-tool controllers are shown in 
Figs. 497 and 498. Before attempting to study their connections, it 
is advisable to make clear to oneself more elementary connections, 
shown in Figs. 493 to 496. The connections shown in Figs. 497 and 498 
are but combinations of these. 

In all these diagrams the controller drum is shown developed on a 
plane; different positions of the fingers a, b, c, etc., on the copper strips 
X, y, z, are indicated by dotted vertical lines. Fig. 493 gives the start- 
ing connections only. On the first notch the current from one terminal 
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of the line passes through the iinger a, the stripe 2], xt, X3, X2i ftnd ^1 
to the finger e, thence through the whole starting resistance to the arma- 
ture of the motor and out to the other terminal of the line. On the 




FiQ. 493. Starling connections. 



second notch the finger d touches the strip X2, and part of the starting 
resistance, that between d and e, is cut out. On the third notch still 
more resistance is cut out, and finally on the fourth notch the current 




Fio. 494. Field-control conoectioQa. 

flows through a, 2, xt and 6 direct to the armature, without anyetarting 
resistance in series: this is the running position of the drum. 

Fig, 494 represents controller connections for speed control, by means 
of a variable.reaistance in the field circuit; for the sake of clearness the 
starting connections are omitted. On the fifth notch the field is excited 
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Fig. 495. Connections tor reversing 
(starting positions omitted) . 



directly across tlie Jine, without any reaiatance in series with it. This 
gives the strongest field, and therefore the lowest speed. On the sixth 
notch the resistance between the fingers g and h is inserted into the 
circuit, on the next notch that between g and i, etc., until on the last 
notch the whole field resistance b put into the circuit, and the motor 
runs at its highest speed. 

Connections for reversing the motor are shown in Fig. 495. When 
the drum is in the " Forward " position, the current from the positive 
terminal flows through n, Uj, us, 
and m to the armature terminal 
j4i, and thence returns to the line 
through the terminal ^2. When 
the controller handle is in the 
" Reverse " position, the current 
passes through n, vi, v^, and I to 
the armature terminal Az, thus 
flowing through the armature in 
the opposite direction. Therefore, 
the motor now runs in the oppo- 
site direction, the field connections 
not being reversed. 

Controller connections for operating a motor on a three-wire system 
(} 240) are shown in Fig. 496. In the position marked " Half-speed " 
the armature is connected between the positive and the neutral (±) 
wires; at full speed it is connected between the positive and the negative 
terminals. 

683. Examples of Actual Con- 
nections. — With a clear understand- 
] ing of the above simple diagrams, the 
following out of the connections in 
Figs. 497 and 498 will hardly offer any 
difficulties. Fig. 497 represents the 
connections in a single- voltage rever- 
sible controller. The motor shotvn is 
com pound- wound, but the series field 
has nothing to do with the operation 
of the controller, which can just as well be used with a shunt-wound 
motor. The controller has two starting positions, 1 and 2, in which 
the armature resistance is gradually cut out of the circuit; the other 
positions are for field control. 

The line, the armature leads, and one of the terminals of the field are 
connected to the fingers corresponding to the long strips, and are in the 




Fra. 496, Three-wire connections 
(starting podtiona omitted). 
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circuit for alt positiooa. The "Forward " strips and the " Reveiae." 
strips are so connected, that the current flows through the armature in 
opposite directions. The shorter upper strips are for cutting out 
starting reastance in steps. The lower diagonal strips serve for gradu- 
ally introducing resistance into the field. Fewer steps are provided 
on the "Reverse," because it is not supposed to be used in regular 
operation. 

The controller shown in Fig. 49S is designed for a three-wire system. 
No starting-notches are provided; the starting resistance is automati- 
cally cut out in one step by a spring-actuated contact c, which is released 



Fio. 497. ConDeetloDS of a revenible machine-tool controller. 

by the controller, and retarded by a dash-pot, shown in the upper right- 
hand corner of the sketch. This arrangement prevents a rush of cur- 
rent due to the operator passing the first contact too rapidly. 

In the "Forward" direction, the motor may be operated both on high 
and low voltages; the "Reverse" strips are connected to the low 
voltage only. In most cases it is sufficient to operate the motor in the 
"Reverse " direction at moderate speeds only. 

The blow-out coil shown in both sketches is for the purpose of 
extinguishing the arc at the finger strip which finally opens the circuit. 
The coil is connected in series with the main circuit and produces a 
strong magnetic field in the place where the last contact In the controller 
is broken. This field shifts the arc outwards, increases its loigtb, uid 
in this way blows it out (Fig. .5U9). 
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684. Experimental Controller. — In studying connections and 
experimenting with an actual controller, the stucknt is handicapped 
by the fact that the controller is all wired up, and some of the wiring 
is not accessible. Moreover, the controller is usually intended for a 
specific duty only, and cannot very well be used for various purposes. 

It is therefore advisable to have in the laboratory an ex-perimental 
controller, especially adapted for exercises in wiring. No permanent 
connections should be made between the. strips on the drum, but each 
strip should be provided with one or more binding posts so that the 
student may establish any desired connections himself. Some of the 



Fia. 408. Reversible machine-tool controller for three-wire Bervioe. 

strips must be long, others short, and arranged stepwise, for gradually 

cutting in or out of resistances. Such a controller, if properly designed, 
is very useful for a study of the operations explained in 5 682. 

The controller should be mounted horizontally in order to be more 
accessible, and should have no cover, save that there must be a board 
on which the fingers are mounted. It ia not advisable to have a blow- 
out coil in connection with it, in order to keep the device as simple as 
possible. The student should be given an opportunity to study the 
action of a magnetic blow-out on a separate electromagnet. 

685. EXPERIMENT 33-A.— Wiring a Machine-Tool Con- 
troller. — The purpose of the experiment is to illustrate the connections 
shown in Figs. 493 to 498. A special experimental controller should 
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be used, described in { 684, and the student is supposed to wire up the 
controller bo as to suit certain given requirements. The experiment 
may be performed in the following order: 

(1) Connect up the controller for starting a shunt motor in one 
direction only, without field control; 

(2) Add the necessary connections for regulating the field; 

(3) Supplement the scheme by connections for reversing the motor; 

(4) Wire up the controller complete for running forward and reverse, 
on three-wire system. 

A shunt-wound motor should be provided, and operated in connec- 
tion with the controller: this is the beat check on the connections. 
Have an ammeter in the armature circuit, and one in the field circuit; 
also a voltmeter across the armature terminals. Measure the speed of 
the motor with various positions of the controller handle. 

At the end of the experiment remove all the connections in the con- 
troller, so that the next students to use the controller may have the 
benefit of designing their own connections. 

Observe separately the action of a blow-out coil, in a circuit formed 
with considerable inductance, by interrupting the circuit at a suitable 
place. At first use a separately excited electromagnet, or a perma- 
nent magnet, and observe its action on the arc : Reverse the direction 
of the main current, also the polarity of the magnet, and in each case 
notice the effect. Then take a regular blow-out coil, connected in 
series with the main circuit, and investigate its action. In perform- 
ing the experiment with the blow-out coil the student must be careful 
to have the wires well insulated. The e.m.f. of self-induction, when 
the circuit is opened, may reach several hundred volts and give one an 
unpleasant shock. 

Report. Give the actual connections used and numerical data on the 
performance of the motor. Describe the experiment with the blow-out 
coil, 

ELEVATOR CONTROLLERS. 

686. The essential parts of an electric elevator are shown in Fig, 499. 
The driving engine may be placed either in the basement or overhead. 
It consists of a hoisting-drum driven by an electric motor, usually 
through a worm-gearing (except in very high speed elevators). The 
car, the counter-weights and the ropes are clearly shown in the sketch, 
as well as a centrifugal safety device mounted on the top beam. The 
movements of the car are controlled by a handle in the car, which 
handle operates the stationary controller shown behind the motor. 
The controller makes the necessary connections between the motor, the 
hne and the n 
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Fio. 499, Otis electric elevator 
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The motor is provided with a powerful mechanical brake, shown 
between the motor and the gear-case. The brake is automatically 
applied when the motor circuit is opened: When the power is "on" 
the brake is released by a solenoid connected in series with the main 
circuit. An additional braking effect is obtained by short-circuiting the 
motor on resistances which make it act as a generator. In large ele- 
vators an additional mechanical brake is provided for emergency 
purposes. The safety devices consist of: 

(!) Stop-motion switch. 

(2) Slack-cable switch. 

(3) Two hatchway limit-switches. 

The stop-motion switch is shown in front of the gear-case, mounted on 
the drum shaft; it automatically cuts off the circuit at the limits of 
travel, should the operator neglect to do so. The slack-cable switch is 
an emergency device intended to operate, should .the car become 
jammed in the hatchway while descending. As soon as the drum has 
slacked ofif the cable, the switch is opened stopping the motor. The 
hatchway limit-switches open the main circuit should the car for any 
reason over-run, either at the top or bottom. These switches operate 
only in case the "stop-motion " switch on the drum should fail to stop 
the car, thus constituting an additional emergency device. 

The controller operating the motor is actuated from the car either 
mechanically by ropes, as shown in Pig. 500, or electrically, as in Figs. 
499 and 601. The electric control may be either non-automatie {handle 
control) or automatic (push-button control). 

Mechanical control is used only with low-speed (usually freight) ele- 
vators. High-speed passenger elevators are provided almost exclusively 
with non-automatic electric control. Push-button control is used in resi- 
dence elevators, where no regular operator is kept, and the machine is 
operated by the passengers themselves; also in so-called "dumb-waiters," 
or small elevators for carrying goods between iloors, when no operator 
rides with the car. 

We shall now describe these three types of elevator control more in 
detail. 

687. Mechanically Operated Controllers. — A representative ele- 
vator controller of this type is shown in Fig. 500. It consists of a 
motor starter shown to the left, and of a combination reversing switch 
mounted to the right. The motor is heavily compounded, as usual 
with elevators, in order to obtain a powerful starting torque; at the same 
time, the shunt winding keeps the speed within reasonable limits. 
The starter is operated by the motor itself, through a worm-gear 
and a magnetic clutch, visible on top of the sketch. The reversing 
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switch is operated by a rope from the ear; it has three positions: "off," 
"up," and "down." 

Assuming the car to be at rest, when the operator pulls on the rope 
in a certain direction, first the reversing blades of the switch connect 
the motor armature so as to run in the proper direction, then the line 
contact to the left is closed through the segmental ring, and finally the 



Fio. 500- Mechanically operated etevat^ir controtler (The Automatlo Switch Co.). 

other side of the line is closed by the carbon contact between the poles 
of the blow-out. The motor starts with all the resistance "in." 

At the same time the contact ring on the shaft of the switch closes 
the circuit of the magnetic clutch, and energizes it. The horizontal 
shaft, shown on top of the controller, is belted to the motor, and begins 
to rotate as soon as the motor starts. When the clutch is energized, the 
shaft is mechanically connected with the starting arm, which begins to 
move upward, gradually cutting out the starting resistance. 
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When the starting arm touches the contact marked " Short-circuit- 
ing blade," it bridges the clutch and deenergizes it. The arm is held in 
the upper position by the retaining magnet, as in ordinary starters, 
such as in Fig. 303. The clutch is deenergized so as to prevent wear 
due to friction: one part of it continues to revolve as long as the motor 
ia running. Opemng the main switch deenergizes the retaining magnet, 
and the starter arm drops by gravity. 

The sprocket wheel operating the main switch is also connected to the 
automatic limit device on the winding machine. In this way it is not 
only actuated by the operator to start and to stop, but is also auto- 
matically opened, as soon as the car approaches the limit of travel in 
either direction. 

The actual electrical connections on the back of the face plate may 
be easily understood from the above description of the parts and the 
functions of the controller. 

688. EXPERIMENT 33-B. — Study of Mechanically Operated 
Elevator Controllers. — In performing this experiment it is advisable 
to have the controller and the hoisting engine disconnected from the 
elevator car, so as to operate them separately. This is safer for the 
beginner, and also more profitable, since combinations may be tried, 
impossible when the car is in motion. An elevator car can be entrusted 
only to a mature and experienced person. The necessary load on the 
hoisting engine is obtained by putting a Prony brake on the drum, or 
on a pulley mounted by its side. Perform the experiment in the fol- 
lowing order: 

(1) Wire up the controller and the motor, as per blueprint, which 
usually accompanies the controller; also study the permanent con- 
nections. 

(2) Put current through some of the controller circuits, without 
allowing the motor to revolve; make sure that the clutches, the brake, 
the retaining coil, etc., operate properly. 

(3) Start the motor, and adjust the regulation so as to obtain the 
lowest possible speed. 

(4) Observe the operation of the " limits " and of the safety devices 
in the elevator shaft, and on the machine itself. 

(5) Take a few readings with the motor running at different loads, 
and also when starting and stopping. Bead current, speed, e.m.f. 
across the brushes, seconds time necessary tor the operation of controller 
parts, action of the brake, etc. 

689. Non-Automatic Electric Control. — Controllers operated 
electrically by a master switch in the car are shown in Figs. 499 and 
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601. Such controllers consist of individual electromagneta, which, 
being energized, close the line and the motor circuits in the required 
order. The functions of the diETereut parts of the controller shown in 
ii^g. 501 are as follows: 




FRONT VIEW 

Fio. sot. Electrically operated elevator controller {[ront viev and back view). 



Upper row: The two solenoids to the left close and open the main 
line-circuit and connect the armature of the motor for the " up " or 
" down " motion of the car. The solenoid to the right is open with the 
low speed of the car, and is energized when the car switch is moved in 
the position corresponding to the high speed. 

Middle row: The right-hand magnet with five contacts is the accel- 
erating switch, which automatically short-circuits the starting resist- 
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anee in stepa: The magnet to the left, with three armatures, is the 
Bo-called " load magnet." It automatically brings the ear. to a stop at 
the top and bottom landings at the same point, independent of the 
load of the car. 

Lovxr row: The switch to the left is an underload circuit-breaker, or, 
as it is called in this case, a potential switch. The coil which holds it 
closed is connected across the main line, and in its circuit are connected 
several switches which act as safety devices. Should trouble develop, 
the switch flies open and breaks the main circuit. The small magnet 
to the right is a relay switch, which establishes contacts for the load 
magnet and for the magnetic brake of the machine. 

The motor with which this controller is intended to be used is heavily 
compounded, as in Fig, 500, and in addition has an "extra" shunt- 
winding which is operative on the low speed, and when stopping the 
car, The car switch has two positions for both "up" and "down" 
directions: One contact is for the low speed, the other for the high 
speed of the car. The operation of the controller is as follows: 

Consider the car somewhere in the middle of the hatchway and the 
car switch in its zero or center position. No coils on the controller are 
energized, except that of the potential switch: this switch remains 
closed all the 'time as long as the elevator is in regular operation. The 
first movement of the car switch energizes either the " up " or the 
"down " coil on the reversing-switch in the upper right comer of 
the controller: the armature of the motor is thereby connected to the 
line, in the desired direction. The closing of the armature circuit also 
excites the brake coil at the motor and releases the brake. The motor 
and the car are set in motion. 

Now the accelerating magnet (second row, to the right) is brought into 
play: Its magnetizing coil is connected across the armature terminals, 
and, as the counter-e.m.f. of the motor increases, the several arms of the 
magnet are operated one after another, short-circuiting the starting 
resistance. Finally the series field is also short-circuited, and the 
motor continues to run with the shunt winding only. The magnet 
armatures are set at different distances, so that they respond in suc- 
cession to the gradual increase of the potential of the armature. The 
second movement of the car switch energizes the slow-and-fast-speed 
magnet, in the upper right-hand comer, with the result that the upper 
contacts of its switch short-circuit some resistance in series with the 
motor armature, while the lower contacts open the circuit of the "extra" 
shunt field. The field of the motor is thereby weakened, while the 
voltage at its terminals is increased. The car is accelerated to its fuU 
speed, either up or down. 
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The first movement of the car-switch handle from the full running 
poBition towards the stop or ceater position, interrupts the circuit 
of the slow-and-fastnspeed magnet, and the "extra" field is again 
inserted in the circuit, as well as some additional resistance in series 
with the armature: This brings the motor to a lower speed. The 
second movement of the car switch, which brings it to the center, 
interrupts the reversing-switch circuit, thereby interrupting all of the 
controller circuits, with the exception of the potential switch. This 
cycle of operations may be performed as often and as quickly as 



The potential switch is equipped with an auxiliary contact, to which 
is connected one side of the brake circuits; this allows the brake solenoid 
to become deenei^zed the instant the potential switch is opened. 
Thus, when the safety switch in the car, the extreme hatchway limits, 
or the slack-cable switch are opened, deenergizing and opening the 
potential switch, the brake has its current instantly cut off, and be- 
comes operative. At the same time, when the potential switch flies 
open, it connects across the armature terminals of the motor a "stop 
resistance." The motor acts then as a generator, and this braking 
effect aids in bringing it quickly to a stop. 

The "load " magnet in the middle row, with three armatures, permits 
stopping the car at the top and bottom landings at exactly the same 
point, independent of the magnitude of the load. This is important, 
since elevators are generally installed with very small overhead room, 
and very small pit room : Care should be taken therefore to prevent a 
possibility of running into the overhead work, or against the bottom. 
This is a serious problem with high-speed elevators, since the load makes 
a considerable difference in the speed and distance in which the car can 
be brought to rest. The above load magnet solves this difficulty in the 
following way: 

As the car nears the top or bottom landing, it opens a switch, which 
introduces some resistance in series wth the armature, and a high resist- 
ance in parallel to the armature. The motor slows down and varies its 
speed according to the load, because of the resistance in series. The 
heavier the load or the armature current, the larger is the drop in the 
resistance, consequently the lower the voltage at the armature termi- 
nals. After this load variation of speed has had time to establish 
itself, a second circuit is closed automatically which energizes the coil 
.of the three-contact "load " magnet. According to the load, or to the 
potential resulting from the speed of the motor, more or less of the load 
magnet armatures are pulled in, short-circuiting more or less of the 
resistance in parallel to the motor armature. The retarding effect 
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resulting from this consequently depends upon the load: the heavier 
a descending load, the more contacts are closed, the greater is the 
reduction in the resistance of the parallel circuit, and the greater is 
the reduction in speed. By providing a sufBcient number of contacte 
on the load magnet, any desired exactness of automatic stop for dif- 
ferent loads can be attained. 

690. EXPERIMENT 33-C.— Study of Electricairy Operated 
Non-Automatic Elevator Controllers. — See i 688 for directions. 

691. Automatic Electric Elevators (Push-BuUon Control).— 

Automatic control of elevators is used in places in which a limited use 
of the elevator does not warrant keeping a special attendant, as, for 
instance, in residences. Automatic control is also used in the so-called 
"dumb-waiters," or small elevators intended for carrying goods between 
the floors of a store or a factory. A bank of push buttons is provided 
on each Soor, and also in the car, if it is intended for passenger service. 
Each bank consists of as many buttons as there are floors; an extra 
"stop" or emergency button is also provided. 

Thus, if a person on the second floor of a building wishes to send 
something to the fourth floor by means of the dumb-waiter, when the 
car is at rest on the firat floor, he presses the button No. 2; this closes 
an auxiliary circuit on the controller, which in turn starts the elevator 
motor. The car is brought to floor No. 2 and automatically stopped 
there. The person opens the hatchway door, loads the car, closes the 
door again, and presses button No. 4, This sends the car upward to 
the fourth floor, and it stops there automatically opposite the hatchway 
door, without any further attention on the part of the person who has 
sent it. 

The controller is, in its principle, similar to that described in S 689: 
it also consists of unit switches, each performing a specific duty. The 
switches are closed by solenoids, operated by the push-buttons. When 
the car arrives at the desired point, the solenoid circuit is automatically 
opened by the "stop-motion " device, which is connected mechanically 
to the motor, A detailed description of circuits used by different 
companies would be out of place here; each controller is accompanied by 
a blueprint of its connections and by detailed instructions for wiring 
and operation. The understanding of these diagrams may be assisted 
by keeping the following points in mind: 

(1) The push-button circuit is closed through all the hatchway 
doors and the car door in series, so that the car cannot be started unless 
all the doors are closed. This is an important precaution for the safety 
of those using the elevator. 
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(2) A "stop" or emergency button is always provided; pressing 
this button instantly stops the ear in whatever position it happens 
to be. After this its destination may be changed by pressing the corre- 
sponding push-button. 

(3) After having pressed a button it is not necessary to hold it until 
the car ends its travel : as soon as the corresponding floor solenoid on the 
controller is energized, it closes not only the main circuit, but also an 
auxiliary contact, which keeps the solenoid circuit closed, around the 
push-button. 

(4) The push-buttons, and the solenoids which they operate, are so 
interconnected that when one of them is in operation no other circuit 
can be closed, until the car has finished Its travel. 

(5) If two push-buttons are pressed at once neither solenoid operates. 
This can be accomplished, for instance, by having a resistance in series 
with the push-button circuit: when two push-buttons are pressed down 
the voltage drop in this resistance becomes so large, that the current is 
no longer sufficient for operating the solenoids. 

The most important features of the power circuit are the same as 
with non-automatic controllers: When the main circuit is closed the 
magnetic brake is automatically released. The motor starts as a com- 
pound-wound machine; when a certain speed is reached, an accelerat- 
ing magnet gradually short-circuits the starting resistance, and finally 
the series winding. When the main circuit is opened, the brake is 
automatically set. 

692. EXPERIMENT 33-D. — Study of Push-Button Operated 
Elevator Controllers. — For directions see S 688. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY WORK. 

693. ExPEEiMENTS and devices described in this chapter are intended 
to illustrate certain features peculiar to the operation of electric rail- 
ways. At the same time it is believed that the principles involved 
are of sufficient interest to warrant the experiments being performed 
by the general student of electrical engineering. The subject-matter 
is treated under four headings: 

(1) Drum-Type Electric-Car Controller; 

(2) Multiple-Unit Control of Trains ; 

(3) Acceleration and Retardation Tests on Cars; 

(4) Air-brakes. 

I. DRUM-TYPE ELECTBIC-CAR CONTROLLER. 

694. The street-car controller (Fig. 502) accomplishes electrical 
connections necessary for starting the car, stopping it, and varying ita 
speed. All these operations are performed by the motorman, by 

. simply turning the handle through a certain number of positions, or 
" notches." The use of the controller is made aa simple as possible, 
so that the motorman may devote most of his attention to the road and 
to signals. 

The principal parts of the controller are two revolving dmmsr The 
large drum to the left is for starting and speed control; the small one 
to the right, for reversing the motors; each drum is provided with aa 
operating handle- The drums are provided with copper strips which 
rub against stationary contact fingers. The fingers are connected to 
the motors, resistances, trolley, ground (car truck), etc. In different 
positions of the drum, various fingers are connected by the strips on 
the drum in different combinations, so as to produce the desired 
control. 

The other parts of the controller shown in the cut, are: a blow-out 
coil for extinguishing the arc, cut-out switches for disconnecting a 
disabled motor, an insulating frame with partitions, and the cover. 

695. Operating Features of the Controller. — The electrical con* 
nections in a controller may be best understood from the functions 
which it is obliged to perform. Electric cars are usually equipped with 
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two or four Beriea-wound motors; in the latter case the two motors of 
each truck are permanently connected in parallel, and for the purposes 
of regulation may be considered as one motor. In starting the car, 
the armatures of the motors, their fields, and some additional resistance 
are all connected in series, in order to limit the rush of current. As the 
car acquires speed, the starting resistance is gradually cut out, because 
the counter-electromotive force of the motors prevents an excessive 



Sib. 502. Electric car coDtroller. 

rush of the current from the line. When all of the resistance is cut 
out, the two motors run in aeries at half speed, for, if the line voltage is 
500 volts, each motor has only 250 volts at its terminals (Fig. 603). 
To increase the speed, the motors must be connected in parallel, so 
that each has 500 volts pressure at its terminals. Before this is done, 
some starting resistance is again inserted into the circuit, to avoid a 
Budden jerk and a rush of current in changing from half speed to full 
speed. Then, as the car goes faster and faster, this resistance is again 
gradually cut out, until the two motors are connected directly across 
the 500-volt line in parallel, and the car runs at full speed (Fig, 504). 
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In stopping the car, the motorman first shuts oS the power and then 
applies the brakes. Three kinds of brakes are in use at present: hand 
brakes, air brakes, and magnetic brakes. Each car is necessarily pro- 
vided with a hand brake, either for regular service or for emergency. 
Cars in large cities, high-speed suburban and interurban cars, cars 
running on roads with long and steep grades, etc., are provided in 
addition with air-brakes (described below, beginning with i 716). ' On 
a few electric roads the so-called jnagnelic brakes are used ({ 704). 




Fio. 503. HotoiB 



Thus, the controller must give two principal combinations of the 
motors, — in series and in parallel. For each of these combinations 
intermediate positions are provided, with more or less resistance in 
the circuit. A complete diagram of connections in a street-car con- 
troller, with all details, including a magnetic brake, is shown on the 
folded plate below. But, before attempting to follow in detail this 
comparatively complicated system, the student should clearly under- 
stand the three simple diagrams shown in Figs. 505, 506, and 511. 




Fia. 504. Motors in parallel. 

The complete diagram is a combination of these three schemes: as far 
as possible, the same letters are used in the elementary diagrams as in 
the complete diagram. 

696. Connections for Starting. — In describing controller con- 
nections it is customary to develop the drum and to indicate the posi- 
tions of the motorman's handle by vertical dotted lines, as shown 
in Kg. 505. In this way the connections for any position of the 
controller may be easily followed out on paper. The connections for 
starting the car, with the motors in series, are shown in Fig. 505. 
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When the controller handle is on the first notch, the row of fingers 
T, R2, El and A2, touch the drum contacts along the vertical dotted 
line 1. The path of the current is as follows: 

The current from the trolley flows through the circuit-breaker C.B. 
to the contact finger T and thence through the strips Oi and as to the 
finger Rg. Since the fingers Ri, Rs, and Rg do not touch the corre- 
sponding stripe 03,04 and ag, the current flows through the whole resist- 
ance R2R61 through motor No. 1 to the finger £^1. Thence through 
fri and 6g to motor No. 2, and finally to the ground 0.* 




?iG. 506. Controller coDneotlons with 



On the second notch the current finds a shorter way from T through 
the strips ai, 02, and aa to the contact finger ^4, so that part of the 
resistance between R2 and K4 is cut out; in other respects the current 
follows the same path as before. On the third notch the contact fls 
becomes operative; finally, on the fourth notch the current from T 
follows directly through aj, a^, ug, 04 and as into the armature of the 
firat motor, and the whole resistance RiRa is cut out of the circuit: 
this gives the ftiU series (half-speed) connection. 

(*) Only one wire (trolley wire) b used in electrical-railway circuits, the current 
returning to the generating station (or substation) through the rails; the ground on 
the car is obtained by connecting the wire G to the truck. The current flows through 
the truck, axles, and wheels, to the rails; one of the bus-bars in the station is also 
connected to the lails. 
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Positions 1, 2 and 3 are called the "resistance points"; 4 is the 
"running" position.. The motomian is not allowed to ride for any 
length of time on these "resistance points," but must use them for 
starting only. The starting resistances, used on cars, are not large 
enough to be permanently connected into the circuit; they would get 
excessively hot and bum out in a short time. 

It is well to remember that a diagonal chain of contacts on a con- 
troller diagram, such as Oj, 03, 04, aj, usually signifies a gradual cutting 
in or out of resistances. 




Fig. S06. Change from series to parallel. 

697. Change from Series to Parallel. — To change from half speed 
to full speed the motor connections have to be changed from series to 
parallel, and some resistance temporarily introduced into the circuit. 
The controller fingers and strips that are operative in this change are 
shown in Fig, 506. With the motors in series, the current from the 
trolley finger T ilows through ci and c-2 into the first motor; then 
through ^2 and ci to the second motor, and to the ground. On the 
first "parallel " notch the current from T, through ci and Cg, flows to 
the resistance R^R^, and then is divided into two halves: One half 
follows the path — motor No, 1, Ei, /i, f2, G, to the ground; the other 
half — finger ^1, di, da, Aj, motor No. 2, to the ground. On the next 
notches (not shown) the resistance is gradually cut out, until the 
motors are in "full parallel." 
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This change involves breaking the circuit; as the connectlona are 
changed hundreds of times during the day, the resulting sparks would 
quickly deteriorate the fingers. Therefore, intermediate points are 
provided for changing from series to parallel, without opening the cir- 
cuit. The principle is shown in Fig. 507: The upper line (a) represents 
the connections on the last notch, with the motors in series and the 
resistance short-circuited; the last line (e) corresponds to the first 
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Fio. 607. Change from tetiea to puallel without opening the circuit. 

parallel position, same as in Fig. 506. The intermediate connections 
are shown on the three sketches (&), (c) and (d) between these: 
First, some resistance is introduced into the circuit; then motor No, 
2 is short-circuited (or, which amounts to the same, motor No. 1 is 
grounded around it). After this, the circuit of the second motor is 
opened, and the connections changed from series to parallel. These 
changes are made in the positions 6 to 8 of the controller handle (see 
Motorfl Motor's Motor'l Motor's 
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Fio. SOS. " Bridge " method for changiug from uHes to paralleL 

folded plate). These positions are called transition points, and the 
motorman should pass them without stopping. 

698. Bridge Connections. — The above method of changing from 
series to parallel has a disadvantage that. the current, and consequently 
the torque of the motors, change suddenly, producing an unpleasant 
jerk during acceleration. This is obviated in the so-called bridge 
connection recently put into practice. The principle of the bridge 
connection is shown in Fig. 508: The sketch to the left corresponds to 
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the last notch with the motors in series; the sketch to the right ^ves 
the connection on the first notch with the motors in parallel. After 
•all the resistances have been short-circuited and the motors are con- 
nected in series across the line, two equal resistances, i£| and Ra, are 
connected across the line. The value of the resistances is such that 
they take about the same current as the motors. This doubles the 
current taken from the line, but does not affect the torque of the motors, 
which are in a separate circuit. Now the bridge connection b is estab- 
lished between the motors and the resistances: No current flows 
through this bridge, both its extremities being at the same potential. 
With this bridge, motor No. 1 and the resistance fla may be considered 
as one circuit, and motor No. 2 with the resistance Ri aa another cir- 
cuit. Separating these two circuits gives the diagram shown at the 
right. The motors are now connected in parallel, with some protec- 
tive resistance in series with each. The change is accomplished 
without breaking the circuit, and with practically no change in 
current through the motors, since hardly any current flows at first 
through the bridge ft. 

Bridge connection is used on large cars, especially those provided 
with multiple-unit control (see 5 707) : with this arrangement, no jerk 
is felt during the change from series to parallel, and starting is accom- 
plished smoothly, even with high rates of acceleration. 

699. Other Features of the Drum Controller. — The connections 
described above are incorporated in the complete diagram of the con- 
troller shown on the folded plate. A glance at this diagram will show, 
however, that the connections are more complicated than a mere com- 
bination of the series-parallel control. The complications are caused 
by the addition of the following parts: 

(1) A reversing drum for backing the car. 

(2) Cut-out switches for disconnecting a disabled motor, 

(3) Blow-out magnet for extinguishing electric arcs. 

(4) Contact points for shunting motor fields, to obtain a higher 
speed. 

(5) Contact points for magnetic brake. 

In addition to these, the requirements of construction and insulation 
necessitate a somewhat different disposition of the controller fingers 
and of the drum strips, than that described above. However, keeping 
in mind the above two fundamental schemes (Figs. 605 to 507), the 
following up of the actual connections will hardly offer serious diffi- 
culties. 

The five above-enumerated features are taken up below, more in 
detail. 
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700. Reversing the Motors. — The motors are reversed by inter- 
changing the armature leads; the shorter drum shown to the right, in 
Hg. 502, is provided for this purpose. The development of this drum 
is shown in the upper part of the large diagram (folded plate), to the 
right of the development of the main drum. The revereer is, in princi- 
ple, an ordinary double-throw switch. The leads A, and AA, come 
iipm the terminals of the armature of motor No. 1; terminal 12 is con- 
nected to one end of its field winding, terminal 20 to the resistances. 
In the " forward " position of the reversing drum, terminal 12, or the 
field of motor No. 1, is connected to A^„ while terminal A^ is connected 
to terminal 20, or to the resistances. In the "reverse " position of the 
drum, terminal 12, or the field of the motor, is connected to j4„ while 
AA^ IB connected to 20, or to the resistances. The connections are 
identical in the two cases, except that the armature leads are inter- 
changed. Similar connections are provided for the other motor, by 
means of the fingers 11, AA^, A^, 17 (see also Fig. 495). 

A reversing drum is not supposed to be operated with the power 
" on "; for this reason no blow-out coil is provided. The two con- 
troller handles (Fig. 502) are so interlocked mechanically, that the 
reverser can be operated only when the regulating handle (the left- 
hand handle) is in its " off." position. Thus the motorman is forced 
to first open the circuit by means of the regulating handle, before he 
«an reverse the motors. Moreover, the interlocking is such, that the 
regulating handle cannot be moved when the reverser is in its middle 
or "oft " position. It is easy to see that without this feature, the 
interlocking would not be complete. 

A third feature of interlocking is that the reversing handle cannot 
be removed, except in the "off " position. When the motorman leaves 
the car, he is supposed to take this handle with hira. To do so, he has 
first to bring his regulating handle to the "off" position; only then 
«an he turn the reverser drum into the neutral position and remove 
the handle. All the circuits are thus broken, and no one can start 
the car, except by having an identical handle. 

701. Cut-Out Switches. — Switches for disconnecting a disabled 
motor are shown at the bottom of Fig, 502; in the folded plate they 
are shown below the reversing drum. It will be seen from the diagram 
of connections that if motor No. 1 is disabled and the motorman opens 
the corresponding switch, a by-pass is offered to the current through 
the auxiliary contact marked "3 and Ra" to motor No. 2, while the 
field, the armature and th3 shunt circuits of the disabled motor are 
opened. If motor No. 2 is disabled and its switch opened, a by-pass 
to the ground for the other motor is offered by the auxiliary contact 
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G, behind the switch, whUe the field and the armature circuits of the 
disabled motor are opened. 

702. Blow-Out Coil. — The blow-out coil is shown in Fig. 502 
below the revereing drum. It is intended for blowing out the electric 
arc between the controller fingers and the drum strips, every time the 
circuit is broken. Its application is based on the fundamental fact 
(Fig. 509) that an electric current,- being placed in a magnetic field, 
tends to move across the field; in other words, so as to cut the lines of 
force. The pole-pieces MM are placed so that the lines of force are 




Pio. 509. The action ot a magnetic blow-out. 

perp^dicular to the direction of the arc between A and B, and tend 
to move the are outside, increasing its length and finally rupturing it. . 
The blow-out coil is one of the moat essential parts of the controller: 
it must be remembered that the circuits of a street car are broken thou- 
sands of times a day, and without a blow-out arrangement the sparka 
would deteriorate the contacts in a very short time. 

The coil of the blow-out magnet is usually energized in series with 
the line, so that its action is stronger the heavier the current to be 
ruptured. In the folded plate, the blow-out magnet is shown in the 
lower left-hand comer. It will be noted, that in this case the coil 
consists of two sections, one operative when the power is "on," the 
other when the magnetic brakes are applied. 
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703. Shunting Fields. — The speed of direct-current motore may- 
be increased by weakening their fields (S 251); in seriea motors this ia 
done by shunting the fields by certain resistances. This method had 
been used in the earlier days of electric traction, but has been abandoned 
of late years on account of sparking at the commutator, due to weak- 
ened field. However, with the advent of the compensated motor 
(S 262), in which the armature reaction is greatly reduced, shunting 
of fields is coming into uSe agftin. 

Two pQMtions mth fields shunted, are provided in the controller, 
shown on the folded page: Position No. B is that with the motors in 
aeries, poMtion No. 12 with the motors in parallel. The shunting 
resistances are permanently connected to the motor fields on one side, 
while the other ends of the resistances are connected to the controller 
fingers Lj and L,. In the positions Nob. 5 and 12 these fingers become 
operative, closing the shunts and thereby weakening the fiekls of the 
motors. 

Bnke No.1 BniK« No.l 
-© © 
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Fio. 510. Conneciions with magnetio brakes " on." 

704. Magnetic Brakes. — The principle of magnetic braking is sub- 
stantially as follows (Fig, 510): The motors are disconnected from the 
trolley line, and their fields and armatures are connected in such a way 
that they act as generators, utilizing the acquired momentum of the car 
for supplying the energy necessary for producing current. The car is 
provided with brake shoes made in the form of electromagnets, which 
are placed either near the rails or near iron disks mounted on the axles. 
When the current, generated by the motors, ia sent through these elec- 
tromagnets, they become energized and press themselves against the 
rails, or the disks on the axles, producing a powerful braking effect. The 
intensity of braking is regulated by the amount of resistance in the circuit. 
.Formerly a method of electric braking was used, which consisted in 
closing the motors, acting as generators, on resistances, in which the 
stored energy was dissipated in the form of heat. This method of 
braking has been abandoned, because it is liable to overload the motors: 
they have no time to get cooled off, even while the car is coasting down 
a long grade. 
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Controller connections for magnetic braking are shown in Fig. 511. 
The two motors are connected in parallel by the strips i| and tg on one 
side, and by kz and A3 on the other; the current generated in both motors 
flows through hi and the resistances R to the strip gi and thence through 
the contact-finger B to the brakes; the circuit is completed through 
the ground G. The three positions shown in the sketch differ only 
in the amount of the resistance R in the circuit. Brake connections 
on the large diagram will be understood from this simple scheme. 

There are two more points to be noted: 
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Fto. 511. Controller connectiona for magnetic brakes. 



(1) The brakes must ie demagnetized before power is put on, because 
of residual magnetism which keeps them attracted, even after the 
current has been shut off; therefore, additional contacts B and DR 
C brakes " and " demagnetizing resistance ") are provided on the 
first power notch. By means of these contacts, a small current is sent 
through the brakes in the direction opposite to that in which they are 
usually magnetized. This destroys the residual magnetism, and the 
brakes are released. The corresponding scheme of connections is 
shown separately in the lower right-hand comer of the sheet. 

(2) A curTejU-limititig electromagnet is connected into the brake 
circuit, as shown in the lower left-hand comer of the diagram. When 
the braking current rises beyond a certain limit this electromagnet 
closes the limit switch which short-circuits the fields of the motors: 
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this reduces the main current, and the electromagnet again releases 
the switch. No circuit-breaker or fuse could be used for this purpose, 
because the device must be sdf-reatoring. 

705. Acceleration Limit. — In order to prevent the motorman 
from moving the controller handle too fast at the start, special devices 
are sometimes used, which limit this speed to a certain predetermined 
value. A simple apparatus of this kind, the ao-called " Automotoneer," 
is based on the pawl-and-ratchet principle; every time, after the motor- 
man has moved the handle by one notch, he has to give it a slight 
backward movement in order to release the "dog." This makes it 
impossible to move the handle above a reasonable speed. 

In another device, the handle is connected to the controller drum 
through a heavy spiral spring. By moving the handle the motorman 
winds up the spring, but the motion of the drum is retarded by a 
<ia8h-pot, which may be set to operate at any predetermined speed. 
The motorman may thus throw his handle at once around to the 
last parallel position without affecting t^e speed at which the drum 
follows it. 

A third method is to regulate the speed of the controller drum by 
a current relay. The drum is governed by a magnetic clutch operated 
by a relay, having its coil connected into the main circuit. The clutch 
holds the drum until the current has fallen to a predetermined value, 
after which the drum is allowed to go to the next notch. 

It is claimed that considerable economy in power consumption, and 
a better schedule, are obtained by using the above-described devices, 
since they limit the rush of current at the start and permit of a more 
uniform acceleration. 

706. EXPERIMENT 34.A. —Operating an Electric-Car Con- 
troller. — The laboratory equipment for this exercise should consist 
of a regular drum-type series-parallel controller, and of two street-car 
motors which may be connected to it. It is well to have the two motors 
either belted or direct-connected to each other, in order to make them 
run at the same speed. 

It is hardly feasible to operate this equipment on a 500-volt circuit, 
because the motors, having no load, would run away. The performance 
of the controller is studied, just as well on an ordinary 110-volt circuit, at 
which voltage 500-volt motors run at a moderate speed even at no load. 

The student is expected to connect up the controller to the motors 
and to the power supply, and to operate it as if it were on an actual 
car. A blueprint of connections usually accompanies each controller. 
The connections may be different from those shown on the folded plate, 
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but with a clear understanding of the above diagram and of the prin- 
ciples explained in SS 694 to 705 the student will find no difficulty in 
understanding the connections in any street-car controller. 

The points to which particular attention should be paid during the 
operation are: 

(1) Interiocking of handles. 

(2) Disconnecting a disabled motor 

(3) Operation of the blow-out coil. 

Report. Give the actual diagram of connections, or at least any 
parts of it which are different from those described above. Explain 
the mechanical details of the interlocking devices. Describe peculiari- 
ties, if any, observed in the operation of the controller and of the motors, 

a. MULTIPLE-UNIT CONTROL OF TRAINS. 

707. As long as electric cars were operated singly, the ordinary 

hand-operated drum-type controller, described above, was entirely 

satisfactory. But with the' advent of electric trains, such as are 
operated on elevated, underground, and some inter-urban roads, new 
problems of car control presented themselves. The first electric trains 
consisted of one motor car and several trailers, as on steam roads, but 
this method was soon found objectionable. Not only is the accelera- 
tion obtained too low for fast service, but the trailers cannot be 
operated separately during the hours of small traffic, thus depriving 
the electric system of one of its great advantages, — flexibility. 

It was soon perceived, that the right solution was to have trains con- 
sisting of several motor-cars operated by a motorman from the front 
car. This brought up the question of controllers by which all cars on 
the same train could be operated simultaneously, or each car be used 
separately, if .so desired (Fig, 512). It would not be practicable to 
carry heavy electric currents through the train and to distribute them 
to different motors; each car must collect its own current through a 
trolley, or through contact shoes from the third rail. Therefore, each 
car must have its own controller, operated by some electrical or 
mechanical means by the motorman on the front car. 

Two sources of power are available for such control; electric power 
from the line, and compressed air stored for the brakes. The first 
method is used by the General Electric Co., the second method by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. This system of control, with 
which each car is a separate unit, and at the same time any number 
of cars may be operated in multiple, is called the mvltijAe-unit control. 
The controllers themselves do not need to be in the form of a drum, 
mnce they are not operated by hand. They usually consist of separate 
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"contactors" or "unit switches" (Fig. 512) which are closed and 
opened either by electromagnets, if electric control is used, or by steins 
of pistons, in the pneumatic control. In either case, auxiliary wires 
are provided, running through the train and controlled by the motorman. 

In the system used by the General Electric Co., the auxiliary circuit 
ia supplied from the Hne, and it energizes the operating solenoids of the 
contactors. In the Westinghouse electro-pneumatic control, the valves 
which admit compressed air into the contactor cylinders are operated 
electrically. The necessary current is supplied from small 14-volt 
batteries, through the auxiliary wires running through the train. 

708. Principles of Operation of a Multiple-Unit Controller. — 
The principle of operation of a General Electric multiple-unit controller 
may be gathered from Fig. 512. There are two distinct circuits, both 
fed from the trolley: the power circuit ia shown by heavy lines, the 
control circuit is shown by light lines. Two motor cars of a train are 
shown, the motorman being supposed to be on car No, 1, 

To simplify the explanation of the principle of the control, each car 
is assumed to have but one motor, with but three positions of control: 
(1) Circuit open, (2) circuit closed through the starting resistance, 
and (3) the motor connected directly to the line. When the contacts 
at A and B are open, the motor circuit is open; closing the contactor 
A sends a ounfent through the motor, in series with the starting resist- 
ance; when the contactor B is closed, the resistance is short-circuited 
and the motor connected directly to the line. 

The contactors A and B on all the cars of a train are operated from 
two train wires, either of which may be energized from the master 
controller, operated by the motorman. In the position of the master 
controller, shown in the diagram, all the circuits are open. When 
the controller drum is moved to the position 1, the upper train wire is 
energized, causing the operation of the contactots A throughout the 
train. When the master controller is moved to the position 2, the 
lower train wire is also enei^zed; the contactors B are closed on all 
cars. Returning the master controller to its zero position opens all 
the contactors. With this arrangement, a train consisting of any 
number of cars may be operated by the master controller of any car; 
at the same time each car may be operated singly, if so desired. 

Two contactors only, on each car, are shown in Fig. 512; in reality 
the connections are much more 'complicated, because about 15 con- 
tactors are required on each car in order to perform all the necessary 
connections for starting two or four motors, gradually cutting out 
resistances, changing from series to parallel, and reversing. It would 
lead to needless complications to give here a complete diagram of 
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connections for a multiple-imlt controller. Moreover, such a diaip-am 
would be of little practical value, since the connections for various 
types greatly vary in detuls, so that a blueprint must be supplied 




with each controller. A diagram of the general disposition of parts in 
a car is shown ia Mg. 513 and is explained in the next article. With 
a clear understanding of this diagram and of the principle illustrated 
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in Fig, 509, the student should find no difficulty in tracing out the 
actual connections on a given controller. 

In the Westinghouse electro-pneumatic controller the contactors, 
such as A and B (Fig, 512), are actuated by compressed-air cylinders. 
The auxiliary or the control circuit may be supposed to be fed from 
a small storage battery. Energizing one or the other of the train wires 
admits compressed air into the corresponding contactor cylinders, oper- 
ating the pistons. The admission valves are electrically controlled. 

709. Disposition of Parts of a Multiple-Unit Controller in a 
Car. — The general arrangement of the parts of an electrically operated 
controller is shown in Fig. 513. The power circuit is again shown by 
heavy lines, the control circuit by light lines; several wires of either 
circuit, running together, are combined in a cable. All the contactors 
of the car are placed in s box, which is connected to the source of 
power, and to the motors, through the reversing switch (reverser). 
The motor rheostats are also connected to the corresponding con- 
tactors. In this way any desired connections are established between 
the trolley, the motors, and the rheostats. The reverser, which is also 
electriically operated, determines the direction of motion of the car. 

The auxiliary circuit comprises (a) the train-control cable, running 
through the whole train, and (6) the car-control cable through which 
the contactors of a particular car are energized. When the master 
controller on the front car is set in a certain position, definite wires of 
the train-control cable are enei::gized, and they energize, through the 
" connection boxes," the corresponding wires of the car-control cables- 
oa all the cars. The latter wires operate certain contactors, and thua 
establish the required connections in the power circuit. 

Each car is provided with two master controllers, as it may be 
desired to operate it from either end. A cut-out switch and fuses are 
provided on each car-control cable, in order to be able to disconnect 
a disabled equipment. The control rheostat, shown in the diagram, 
contains resistances in series with the windings of the contactor 
solenoids; these resistances reduce the control currents to the required 
value. 

710. Details of Operation. — The moat noteworthy feature of the 
multiple-unit controller is automatic acceleration. The motorman may 
throw his handle in the "full parallel" position, corresponding to the 
maximum speed, from the very start : with an ordinary drum controller 
this would either open the circuit-breaker or produce a most undesirable 
jerk of the car. But the unit switches, or contactors, are electrically 
interlocked, so that they can pick up in a certain succession only. 
Moreover, as soon as the line current exceeds a certain limit, the current- 
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limit TBlay, shown in Fig. 513, prevents any further change or connec- 
tions, at the same time holding up the contactors already closed. 

The master controller has two handles, one for speed control, the 
other for reversing the motors; in this respect it is similar to the hand- 
operated controller, shown in Fig. 502. As the gradual cutting out of 
resistances is done automatically by the contactors themselves, there 
are but four positions of the regulating handle: 

(1) Motors in series, with all resistance " in." 

(2) Full series. 

(3) Motors in parallel, with all resistance " in." 

(4) Full parallel. 

The interlocking of the handles is the same as explained in % 700. 

In the first position of the handle, one of the control wires leading 
into the reverser box is energized, and the reverser is thrown into the 
"forward," or the "reverse" position, according to the position of 
the reversing handle of the master controller. In this movement the 
reverser closes an auxiliary contact which completes the circuit of the 
coil of the so-called "series" contactor. The contactor is energized 
and closes the motor circuit with all the starting resistances in series. 
The train starts, but no more contactors are brought into play, as long 
as the master controller is on the first notch. 

By moving the handle into the second position, the motorman closes 
the circuit of the so-called "accelerating" wire, which energizes a 
second contactor; this contactor short-circuits part of the resistance in 
series with the motors. At the same time, this second contactor closes 
the circuit of the solenoid of a third contactor, which short-circuits 
some more resistance in the motor circuit. This process goes on, until 
all the resistance is short-circuited, and the motors are in full series. 

The speed at which the successive contactors are lifted up, is con- 
trolled by the above-described current -limit relay. When the first 
contactor in the second position of the handle is closed, it automati- 
cally shifts the circuit of its own solenoid to that of the preceding 
solenoid, making it thus independent of the " accelerating " wire. If 
the main current is too heavy, the accelerating circuit is opened by 
the current-limit relay, preventing the next contactor from being ener- 
gized. This does not open, however, the contactor already in the 
circuit, because its solenoid is now connected around the accelerating 
wire. As soon as the current drops to its normal value, the current- 
limit device again closes the circuit of the accelerating wire, which 
ener^zes the next solenoid, etc. The plunger of the relay has some 
lost motion, so that it does not open the accelerating circuit, before 
the solenoid has been transferred to the other circuit. 
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In the third position of the operating handle of the master controller, 
additional control wires are energized, other contactors are brought 
into action, and the connections of the motors are changed from series 
to parallel. Bridge connections are used (5 698) with this type of 
muitipie-unit controller. In the fourth position of the motorman's 
handle, operations are performed similar to those in the second position, 
but with the motors in paralJel. 

It is clear, then, that the controller handle may be moved into the 
fourth position from the very start, because the contactors can be 
energized in a certain order only, and the rate at which the successive 
contacts are closed is controlled automatically by the current-limit 
relay. 

711. EXPERIMENT 34-B. — Operating a Multiple-Unit Con- 
troller. — The purpose of the experiment is to give practice with 
the circuits, construction and operation of this system of control. The 
principles explained in the preceding articles apply to an electric as 
well as to an electro-pneumatic controller. An exact diagram of con- 
nections always accompanies a controller. It is out of the question wj 
have all the wiring done during one or two laboratory periods, but the 
most important connections should be made by the student himself, 
in order to become familiar with the wiring of the controller. 

Connect the controller to two railway motors and operate it under 
the conditions under which it is operated in practice. Observe the 
action of the interlocking and safety devices. If possible, put a certain 
load on the motors, and also have them belted to a ily-wheel to imitate 
the inertia of the car. Measure the total time of operation of the 
contactors, also approximately the moments at which the new con- 
tactors operate. Note the corresponding fluctuations of the current. 
Vary the load, the inertia, the setting of the current-limit relay, and 
observe the difference in the operation of the controller. Make sketches 
of the contactors, of the reverser, the relay and the master controller. 
; Report the actual connections, or at least the details by which they 
differ from those described aliove. Draw rough sketches showing the 
construction of the most important parts of the controller. Give the 
results showing the time of starting, fluctuations of current, effect of 
various settings of the current-limit relay, etc. 

3. ACCELERATIOH AND RETARDATION TESTS OH CARS. 

712. Car schedules on long suburban and interurban lines depend 
essentially upon the maximum speed which the motors can develop 
in a given ear and with the profile of the road. On the contrary, ear 
schedules within city limits depend to a considerable extent on the 
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rate of acceleration and deceleration (retardation) possible with a given 
equipment. Stops within city limits are so frequent that generally 
a larger part of the time ia taken by accelerating and stopping the car, 
than in running it at a uniform speed. 

A study of car acceleration and deceleration is thus important for 
determining the schedules and the power consumption to be expected 
with a given equipment. Experiments on actual cars are performed 
from time to time by operating and manufacturing companies, and 
the results are used as a basis for designing new equipments. Numer- 
ous tests of this kind were performed in 1904 under the sujiervision of 
Profs. Norris and Swenson, acting for the Electric Railway Test Com- 
mission of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The very interesting 
results of these tests may be found in the printed report of the com- 
mission. 

In order to observe the performance of an actual car, with the action 
of its inertia, friction, air resistance, influence of grades and track cur- 
vature, etc., a long experimental track and a specially equipped car 
must be available. All that can be attempted along these lines, in 
the laboratory, is an approximation on a small scale to actual condi- 
tions; and a demonstration of instruments, used in actual car tests for 
recording amperes, speed, distance, etc. At the same time it is 
believed, that some acquaintance with the methods and devices used 
in acceleration and retardation tests, as well as some practice in work- 
ing out the results, constitute a good preparation for the performance 
of similar experiments on a larger scale. Moreover, even such a 
laboratory experiment helps one to understand the most important 
factors afTecting the practical operation of electric cars. 

713. Description of Apparatus. — A simple laboratory arrange- 
ment for acceleration and retardation tests, which may be built at a 
moderate cost and which well serves the purpose, is shown in Fig. 614. 
It consists of a small series motor, belted to a shaft which carries one 
or more heavy fly-wheels and a pulley provided with a Prony brake. 
The motor represents the motor equipment of a street-car; the fly- 
wheels play the part of the car inertia; the Prony brake load supplies 
the frietional, grade and other resistances of the car. The set can be 
run under various electrical and mechanical conditions, and the results 
observed may be applied, at least qualitatively, to actual cars. 

Speed and current vary so rapidly during the period of acceleration,, 
that it is hardly possible to take sufficiently accurate readings with an 
ordinary tachometer and an ammeter. Therefore, recording instru- 
ments must be provided, similar to those used in testing actual cars- 
In the apparatus shown in Fig. 514 a roll of paper is driven at a uniform 
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ispeed by a chronograph. The pencil A traces amperes, the pencil T 
marks seconds of time, and the pencil D marks distances run by the 
car. These three pencils are actuated as follows: 

The pencil A ia connected to a cord fastened at the other end to a 
handle h mounted on the ammeter. This ammeter is connected into 
the motor circuit and indicates amperes input into the motor. An 
observer follows with the handle h the indications of the ammeter 
pointer as closely as possible, and in this way transmits them to the 
pencil A, The pencil T is operated by the electromagnet t whose 
circuit is closed once a second by the pendulum iS. The pencil D is 




Vio. 514, A laboratory apparatas tia study of accelecaUon of eleotrlo care. 

actuated by the electromagnet d, whose circuit is closed once during 
each revolution of the fly-wheel shaft. With this arrangement, amperea 
are plotted directly to time as abscissse, while from the marks made by 
the pencils T and D the time-distance curve or the speed curve of the 
car can be easily constructed,* 

714. Car Performance Curves. — Car performance curves, in their 
elementary aspect, are represented in Fig. 515. In the most general 
case they consist of four parts: (1) acceleration period, (2) running 

* For some other special instrumenta of this kind see Chapter m in Aahe and 
KeileT'e Electric Railways, — Train Recording and Indicating Inatrum^ta, 
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at full speed, (3) coasting, and (4) braking. The toothed part of the 
current curve corresponds to the first part of the acceleration period, 
when the controller resistances are gradually cut out. With a two- or 
four-motor equipment this part consists of two distinct portions — 
motors in series and motors in parallel. The smooth part of the cur- 
rent curve during the period of acceleration correaponda to the increase 
in speed at full voltage. During the second period (full speed) the cur- 
rent is constant, if the profile of the road is uniform; then the current is 
cut off, the car is allowed to coast for a reasonable length of time, and 
finally the brakes are applied in order to stop it at the right place. 
The distance covered by the car (counting from the preceding stop), 




'— CoaatLng— * 

Tia. 615. Cai perf ormaDoe onrres. 

increases at first slowly, then faster, and when the car reaches its final 
speed the distance increases proportionally to the time. During the 
periods of retardation the distance again increases more slowly. The 
speed curve reaches its maximum in the middle portion and gradually 
decreases to zero at both ends. The ordinates of this curve are pro- 
portional to the tangents of the distance-time curve {v = ds/dt). 

Acceleration is positive during the first part of the run, and negative 
during the last two periods. When the car is running at full speed 
the acceleration is = 0. The ordinates of the acceleration curve are 
proportional to the tangents of the speed curve (accel. = dv/dt). 

715. EXPERIMENT 34-C. — Acceleration and Retardation 

Tests on an Electric Car, — The experiment consists in getting data 
for the four parts of the above performance curves (Fig. 515). These 
parts are then put together to form complete performance curves, 
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from which certain deductions may be drawn in regard to the equip- 
ment and the possible schedule. 

(1) Begin the test by calibrating the Prony brake for different 
speeds; in other words, determine the values of torque which must be 
applied to the pulley in order that the motor may reach certain final 
speeds. Then begin taking data for the first part of the performance 
curves (acceleration). Use recording instruments, such, for instance, as 
are shown in Fig. 514, and take several runs, varying the following factors: 

(a) The period of time during which the starting resistance is gradu- 
ally cut out. Move the rheostat handle as evenly as possible. The 
more slowly the resistance is cut out, the more time it takes to reach 
the final speed, but the less is the rush of current; the subsequent 
heating of the motor and the waste of power are thus reduced. 

(6) The final speed attained by the motor: this is done by properly 
setting the Prony brake according to the calibration, as mentioned 
before. 

(c) The pulley ratio on the motor shaft and the fly-wheel shaft: 
in application to actual cars this means changing the gear ratio between 
the motor and the axle. The lower the ratio (the nearer to each other 
the diameters of the gears), the higher the speed of the car, and the 
heavier is the duty required of the motor. 

(2) The second part of the curves (running at full speed) does not 
require any extra test, since the necessary data can be obtained from 
the previous runs by continuing them until the speed and the amperes 
input become constant. 

(3) The necessary data for the third part of the curves (coasting) 
are obtained by bringing the fly-wheel to the highest safe speed and 
then observing the gradual decrease in speed due to the frictional 
resistance. This experiment should be performed with the same values 
of brake load as were used in determining the preceding curves. Instead 
of recording the speed with a chronograph, it is preferable in this case 
to use a tachometer, or else to use the motor itself as an electrical 
tachometer. After the set has been brought up to the desired speed, 
the current is cut off, and the motor field excited with a small current 
from an independent source. The voltages thus induced are propor- 
tional to the instantaneous values of speed, and may be read on a 
suitable voltmeter. 

(4) The last part of the curves (braking) are taken in a similar 
way. The brake can be applied to the fly-wheel; or else the Prony- 
brake load can be increased to give the necessary braking effect. 
Repeat this run with a few different values of brake pressure, in order 
to see the effect of this factor on car schedule. 
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It is also desired that the studeot try to stop the fly-wheel by con- 
verting the motor into a generator and closing it on suitable resistances 
(starting resistance can be used for this purpose). See that the arma- 
ture leads are reversed in the brake position, so as to have the right 
direction of residual magnetism in the field. At first, the motor must 
be closed on a comparatively high resistance, in order not to overload 
it. As the speed decreases, the resistance is gradually cut out of the 
circuit, and finally the motor can be short-circuited on itself. Have an 
ammeter and a voltmeter in the circuit, so as to observe the electrical 
relations. Take ampere-time and speed-time curves with various rates 
of cutting out the resistance; or else, take curves for different values of 
" braking current," regulating the resistance so as to keep the current 
in each case as nearly constant as possible. 

Report. The results of the experiment should be applied for deter- 
mining some of the schedules which the equipment under test can give 
in commercial service. Assume a certain distance between the stops, 
and plot the curves shown in Fig. 515, selecting such experimental 
data as to have this distance covered in minimum time. This means 
cutting out starting resistances as fast as possible, and applying the 
maximum braking pressure immediately after the power has been shut 
off; in other words, running as long as possible at maximum speed and 
leaving out the coasting period. Assuirie a certain length of stops, say 
5 seconds or thereabouts, and take the ideal and the simplest case that 
the car performs a regular schedule of the above runs and stops all day, 
Figiu* out the average commercial speed with and without stops, 
kw.-hrs. power expenditure per unit distance covered by the car, and 
the average effective current (square root of the mean of the squares 
of current). This latter should not be larger than the rated current of 
the motor; otherwise the temperature of the motor will rise beyond 
the safe limit, after a few hours run. 

Should it result, that the above acceleration and speed overload the 
motor, the schedule should be modified so as to reduce the power input, 
of course at a sacrifice of the average speed or of the number of trips 
per day. Take a lower rate of acceleration, introduce a reasonable 
amount of coasting and reduce the brake pressure. Make these changes 
by trials until a satisfactory schedule is arranged, with as high an 
average speed as possible. 

As another alternative for brining the schedule within the capacity 
of the motor, the gear ratio can be reduced, so aa to decrease the maxi- 
mum speed. Compare the schedule and the power consumption 
attained in this way with those obtained with the motor geared for a 
higher speed (with the same average commercial speed). 
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Numerous performance curves taken from experiments on actual cars 
may be found in the above-mentioned Seport cf the Electric Railrvay 
Test Commission. 

4. AIR-BRAKES. 

716. One of the most important items in the equipment of- a car 
is the brake. Most of the electric cars in common use are equipped 
with hand-brakes, in whieh the brake shoes are forced against the wheels 
by a system of levers operated by a handle under the control of the 
motorman. The general tendency towards an increase in the weight 
and size of cars has caused hand-brakes in many cases to be inadequate 
for control. This has resulted in the introduction of air-brakes, in 
which the shoes are pressed against the wheels by means of a pistoa 
operated by compressed air. 

Compressed air may ba supplied either by a compressor on the car 
itself, or the car carries an air-storage reservoir which is replenished 
at certain intervals from station tanks. The car compressor may be 
driven either by a separate electric motor, or directly from a ear axle. 
A separate motor compressor on each car is the best solution, if the 
road can afford to so equip the cars. 

717* Straight-Air Brake Equipment. — The general arrange- 
ment of parts of a simple air-brake equipment, as used on single electric 
cars (not on trains), is shown in Fig. 516. The principal parts, clearly 
seen in the figure, are: The motor-compressor, the compressed-air reser- 
voir, the brake cylinder, and the operating (or motorman's) valves, 
one on each end of the car. To apply the brakes, the motorman turns 
the handle to such a position, thftt compressed air from the reservoir 
flows into the brake cylinder. This causes the piston inside of the cylin- 
der to move and set the brakes. To release the brakes, the operating 
handle is moved to such a position that the air reservoir is cut ofE from 
the brake cylinder, and the latter is connected to the atmosphere 
{through a muffler, in order to deafen the disagreeable noise of the 
escaping air). As the air pressure in the cylinder is reduced, the piston 
travels back under the influence of an opposing spring inside of the 
cylinder. 

The motorman's valve has four positions: The extreme left position 
of the handle is the "release " position, in which the brake cylinder 
is connected to the atmosphere, and the air reservoir is closed. The 
next position ia the "running " or the "lap" position; here all the porta 
are closed, so that if there was any air in the brake cylinder it remains 
there, as long as the handle is in the "lap" position. The next por- 
tion corresponds to the so-called "service application" of the brakes; 
the brake cylinder is disconnected from the atmosphere and is put in 
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communication with the compressed-air reservoir, through a small 
opeoing. The air fiows to the brake cylinder, and the brake shoes are 
gradually applied to the car wheels. When the car has sufficiently 
slowed down, the handle is returned to the lap position, in order not 




Fia. file. WeslEnghonM straight-aJr bnke equipment. 

to increase the pressure further. The extreme right position of the 
operating handle gives an "emergency application" of the brakes; 
the air reservoir is connected to the brake cylinder through a lai^ port, 
Bo that the full air pressure is instantaneously applied to the wheels. 
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Thia gives a very unpleasant sudden stop, and should be used in 
extreme cases only, for instance, in order to avoid a collision, to save 
a life, etc. 

The electrical connections in such an air-brake equipment are very 
simple: The current from the trolley passes through two snap-switches, 
one on each platform, through a fuse block and the pump governor to 
the motor. The motor is series-wound and has no starting resistance 
whatever; fhe current passes through its armature and field, and thrice 
to the ground with the rest of the car current. 

The pump governor, shown in the diagram, automatically starts and 
stops the compressor-motor, and in thia way maintains the air pressure 
in the reservoir within the required limits. The governor consists of 
a snap-switch, actuated by the piston of a small air cylinder, connected 
to the air reservoir. When the pressure has reached its upper limit the 
piston moves against a spring and opens the electric circuit, stopping 
the motor. When the air pressure reaches its lower limit the spring 
returns the piston to its former position, and closes the cireuit ; the motor 
starts again and raises the air pressure. 

The other parts of the equipment are: A safety valve, limiting the 
pressure in the main reservoir to a predetermined value; and a duplex 
pressure gauge (with two hands) on each platform; one hand shows 
the pressure in the reservoir, the other, in the train pipe. The signal 
whistles, used on inter-urban cars, are operated by the air from the 
same main reservoir as the brakes. 

718. EXPERIMENT 34-D. — Operating Straight-Air Brakes. — 

An equipment should be provided for this experiment, similar to that 
shown in Fig. 516, and conveniently arranged so that all the parts are 
accessible for study. Before beginning the experiment, carefully study 
the piping and the electrical connections of the outfit.. Then the com- 
pressor set must be started and the pressure in the main reservoir 
brought up to the required value. This will make the equipment 
ready for operation. The work should be conducted as follows: 

(1) Practice operating the motorman's valve so that you know 
exactly all the positions and what operations they represent; also 
observe the variations in pressure, without taking any exact readings. 

(2) Make a study of operating conditions of the motor-compressor 
and of the main reservoir. Assume a certain schedule which the car 
is supposed to perform; say, a stop every n minutes, requiring an appli- 
cation of the brakes, and a certain number of seconds x that the brakes 
must be "on." Actually perform this schedule during 15 or 20 min- 
utes, and observe as accurately as possible the following: per cents 
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time dunng which the compressor is operating, and at rest; amperes 
and volts that it takes to operate the motor; variations of pressure in 
the main reservoir; the pressure at which the governor starts the motor 
and at which it opens the circuit. Plot the results to time aa abscissiE. 

(3) Take pressure-time curves showing how the pressure changes 
in the different parts of the equipment when the motorman's valve is 
moved in a certain position, or a complete cycle of handle operations 
is performed. Read the gauges, always beginning with the same 
pressure in the main reservoir. Plot the pressures to seconds time as 
absjjissEB, also mark the time of the beginning and the end of the travel 
of the brake-cylinder piston. 

(4) Measure with a spring balance the brake-shoe pressure at different 
air pressures in the brake cylinder. Check the results with the theoret- 
ical pressures figured from the piston area and the leverage ratio. 

719. Automatic Air-Brake Equipment. — The above-described 
air-brake equipment, so-called straight-air system, is no longer used on 
ateam railroads, notwithstanding its simplicity; even on electric roads 
it is in some cases being replaced by the more complicated automatic 
air-brake equipmerU. A drawback of the straight-air system is that 
with a train, consisting of several cars, an appreciable time elapses 
before the air pressure is transmitted along the train pipe. Therefore, 
the brakes on the front cars are set earlier than on rear ones, and the 
latter have a tendency to run into the front cars. Another important 
drawback of the straight-air system is, that should there be a leak in 
the train pipe, or should the train be pulled asunder, the brakes can 
no longer be applied; this might lead to a serious accident. 

These disadvantages are eliminated in the automatic air-brake sys- 
tem, with which the brakes on all cars, even with the longest freight 
trains, are set practically simultaneously. Moreover, should there 
occur a break in the train pipe, or a serious leak, the brakes are applied 
automatically, and the train stopped. 

These advantages are obtained by the addition of an auxiliary air 
reservoir on each car (Fig. 517). Compressed air for brake application 
has to flow but a short way between this auxiliary reservoir and the 
brake cylinder on the same car; this insures a simultaneous application 
of the brakes on all the ears. The auxiliary reservoirs are recharged 
from the main reservoir during periods of release. Each auxiUary 
reservoir is operated by a so-called triple valve, placed on each car near 
the brake cylinder. This valve automatically performs the motorman's 
duties for each car; it sets the brakes, releases the brakes, and recharges 
the auxiliary reservoir. The triple valve assumes one of these three 
■poaitions (hence the name triple valve) according to the pressure in the 
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train pipe. The motorman on the front car has only to establish a 
certain pressure in the train pipe; the triple valves on all the cars operate 
accordingly. 

The triple valve is ao constructed that increasing the pressure in the 
train pipe releases the brakes, while with the straight-air brake system 
this would set the brakes. With an increased pressure the triple valve 
is moved to such a position that it connects the brake cylinder to the 
atmosphere. Reducing the pressure in the train pipe gives a prepon- 
derance of pressure to the auxiliary reservoir. The air in the latter 
ahifts the valve out of the way, puts itself into communication with 
the brake cylmder, and sets the brakes. For further details of the 
operation of the triple valve, see I 721 below. 

720. Motomian's Valve. — With the automatic-air system there 
are five different positions of the motorman's operating valve: release, 
running, lap, service application and emergency application. As the 
motorman faces the valve, the position farthest to his left is the release; 
the other positions follow to the right in the order named. 

The purpose of the release position is to provide a large and direct 
passage from the main reservoir to the train pipe, in order to insure a 
quick release and recharging of the auxiliary reservoira. With the 
valve in this position, a " warning port " discharges air from the main 
reservoir into the atmosphere with a considerable noise, attracting the 
motorman's attention, if he neglects to move the valve handle to the 
running position. This is necessary, because the pressure in the main 
reservoir must be higher than in the main pipe; it is about 90 pounds 
in the former and only 70 pounds in the latter. 

In the running position of the valve, the main reservoir is connected 
to the train pipe through a special feed valve, placed under the motor- 
man's operating handle. This valve lets the air pass into the train pipe 
when the pressure in this pipe is below 70 pounds, and thus supplies the 
leaks. 

In the lap position all the ports are closed and thus made inopera- 
tive. This position is used after the service application of the brakes, 
in order to keep the brakes set in the desired position, preventing an 
interehangaof compressed air. ■ 

In tlie setvioe-application position, the train pipe is connected to the 
atmosphere through a small port.; the reduction of air pressure effects 
the movement of the triple valves to the right, and the brakes are set. 

The emergency position is distinguished from the preceding one by 
offering a much larger passage to the air into the atmosphere; this 
causes a nearly instantaneous application of the brakes thrpughout 
the train. 
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Some motorman's valvea are provided with two service positions: 
one for slow application, for instance to prevent acceleration on grades, 
the other for quiclc service application, such as would be used for rapid 
stops with fast city schedule. 

721 . Triple Valve, — The action of the triple valve may he under- 
stood from its cross-section shown in Fig. 518. The valve shown there 
is the simple and original form of the device, which has now been super- 
seded by the so-called quick-action triple valve. The quick-action, 
feature will be mentioned later on. 



FiQ. 518. Westinghouse triple vaXve. 

The triple valve is connected to the auxiliary reservoir and to the 
brake cylinder on one side, and to the train pipe on the other side (see 
Fig, 517); it has also an opening to the atmosphere (exhaust). The 
necessary connections are accomplished by the slide valve, which is 
operated by the piston to its left. This piston is in turn actuated by 
the difference in pressure in the auxiliary reservoir and in the train 
pipe. 

When air is admitted to the train pipe, through the motorman's 
brake valve, the piston is forced to the right-hand end of its stroke. 
In this position the feed groove is uncovered, and the air is permitted 
to flow past the piston into the auxiliary reservoir. The feed groove 
is made of such a size that about sixty seconds are required to fully 
charge an empty auxiliary reservoir. In this position of the piston, the 
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brake cylinder is connected to the atmosphere through the cavity in 
the shde valve, the brakes being thus released. It should be noted, 
that only in this position can the auxiliary reservoir be recharged. 

Now, if the train-pipe pressure be reduced four or five pounds, the 
preponderance of pressure on the auxiliary reservoir side of the piston ■ 
will cause it to move to the left until it strikes the flexible abutment- 
In this position, known as service application, a graduating port in the 
slide opens a small passage from the valve chamber to the brake cylin- 
der port: The air from the auxiliary reservoir then flows into the brake 
cylinder, until the air pressure in the auxiliary reservoir is reduced 
slightly below that in the train pipe. As there is a small amount of 
lost motion between the piston stem and the slide valve, the slight 
excess of pressure now on the train-pipe side, moves the piston inwardly 
far enough to close the graduating port, but has not sufficient power 
to overcome the friction of the main slide valve. The triple valve is 
now in the lap posiiion, with all communications cut ofE between the 
train pipe, auxiliary reservoir, brake cylinder and the atmosphere. 

This cycle of operations may be repeated with a resultant increase 
of the brake-cylinder pressure and a decrease of the auxiliary reservoir 
pressure, until their point of equalization is reached; after this any 
further reduction of the train-pipe pressure is not only useless but 
wasteful. 

On the other hand, a sudden reduction of the pressure in the train 
pipe causes the piston to move to the left with such force, that it com- 
presses the graduating spring and uncovers the brake-cylinder port. 
This opens a direct passage between the auxiliary reservoir and the 
brake cylinder, giving an almost instantaneous application of the 
brakes, necessary in emergencies. 

Experience has demonstrated, that the above-described triple valve 
does not act quickly enough on long trains, giving the same trouble, 
as had been experienced with the straight-air brake system, namely, 
the rear cars running into the front ones. This fault has been reme- 
died by the introduction of the so-called quick-action trij^e valve, in 
which a direct passage is provided between the train pipe and the 
brake cylinder. This passage is usually closed by a valve, but is 
opened in the emergency position of the slide valve by an ingenious 
mechanical combination. The opening of this passage accomplishes 
two results: (1) Venting of air from the train pipe helps to reduce 
pressure in it, and so assists the action of the brake on the next cars. 
(2) A pressure of 60 pounds is obtained in the brake cylinders, instead 
of 50 pounds, obtainable from the auxiliary reservoirs. 
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It is claimed that in a 50-car train but three seconds elapse betweea 
the movement of the engineer's valve and the application of the brakes 
on the last car, when the above quick-action attachment is used.* 

722. EXPERIMENT 34-E. — Operating Automatic Air-Brakes. 

— The principal parta of the equipment are described in the three pre- 
ceding articles. The minor parts may be easily understood from the 
diagram shown in Fig, 517, In performing this experiment, it is well 
to have a dummy motorman's valve and a dummy triple valve, showing 
a cross-section of these devices. The dummy valves should be connected 
mechanically to the actual valves so as to follow their movements, 
Thb enables the student to see clearly the relative positions of the 
various slides and ports. For further instructions, see S 718. 

(*) For more recent improvements in triple valves, namely, the greduated- 
release and the quick-recharge features, see a paper by Hr. C. C. Fanner in the 
Proeeedmgs of the Air-Brake AatocuUion, 1906, p. 126. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
ELECTRIC HEATING AND WELDINQ. 

I. ELECTRIC HEATING. 

723. Among minor applications of electricity, heating and cooking 
by electric current are growing continuously in importance. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to become familiar with the operation of electric 
heating devices, and with the numerical relations governing transfor- 
mation of electrical energy into heat. It may be stated at the outset 
that, from the standpoint of pure heat economy, it is ordinarily cheaper 
to heat a room or cook with gas or coal, than by electric current: In 
the latter case the thermal energy of coal or gas must first be communi- 
cated to the steam-boiler, then be converted into mechanical and 
electrical energy in the power house, transmitted through a line, and 
finally converted into heat again, instead of being directly used in a 
stove. However, gas light is also cheaper than electric light, and yet 
lighting by gas is gradually giving place to electric lighting. Here, as 
in the. ease of electric heating devices, indirect advantages, and conven- 
ience, or comfort gained, overwhelm the mere difference in price, and 
make the application of electric current for heating desirable and 
rational. Moreover, in places where cheap water power is abundant, 
and coal is scarce, heating and cooking by electricity are cheaper than 
by coal or gas. 

724. Principal Heating Devices. — The principal forms of electric 
heating and cooking devices, now in use, are as follows: 

(1) Street-car heaters, and radiators for heating rooms. 

(2) Kitchen utensils: food, water, coffee and tea heaters and boilers, 
chafing dishes, cook stoves, etc. 

(3) Soldering irons, laundry-, factory-, tailora'-irons, etc. 

(4) Curling-iron heaters, cigar lightera, heating pads, etc. 

An electric kettle is shown in Fig. 519; it has a double bottom 
accommodating a resistance, in which heat is produced. This particular 
device has three terminals, making it possible to have either the whole, 
winding or part of it connected in the circuit. This gives three values 
of heating: intense heat, medium heat, and low heat. 

Fig. 520 shows an electric soldering iron ; its construction is clear from 
the sketch. An electric flatiron is represented in Fig. 521; it can be 
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connected to an ordinary lamp socket, and heats very quickly after the 
currrait is turned on. 

All these devices, however different in form and application, are based 
on the familiar Joule's law, that the rate of generation of heat, developed 
by the passage of a current through a conductor, is equal to P R watts, 
where / is the current in amperes, and R the resistance of the conductor 
in ohms. Any amount of heat can thus be generated by electric current, 
by suitably selecting / and R, provided the conductor and the vesse! 
can withstand the temperatures resulting. 





Pig. SI9. Electrio kettle. 

"The introduction of electric heating and cooking devices is very 
desirable for electric operating companies, since it gives them some 
day-load, especially in residence districts. In the business part of 
cities, day-load is supplied by motors in industrial establishments, by 
elevators, fan motora, etc., while in residence districts practically all of 
the demand comes during the evening, and the machines in power 
houses, necessarily large enough to carry the evening peak of the load, 
are running uneconomically during the day, at a very light load. The 
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day-load can be increased by stimulating the vise of electric heating 
devices. In other words, electric cooking and heating devices tend to 
improve the " load factor " of the power houses, or the ratio between the 
average and the maximum load of a station; this ratio plays an impor- 
tant part in the economic operation of central stations. 







Fig. 520. Electric soldering 

725. Fonns of Heating Elements. — Materials possessmg 1 
specific resistance are used for heating elements, in order to generate 
large amounts of heat within comparatively small space. Such ele- 
ments consist either of wire or of metal strips, and may be entirely 
surrounded by air, insulated with mica, or embedded in special enamel. 
An original type of heating element, shown in Fig. 522, consists of a 
strip of mica covered with a thin layer of non-oxidizable metal, which is 
firmly secured to the mica by a process of firing. The conducting strip 
is covered by another piece of mica, and the whole is inclosed in a pro- 





Fio. 521. Electric flaliron. 



Fia.S22. Prometheus heating element 



tecting metal case. Such elements are placed inside of utensils nearest 
to the place where heat is required. 

726. Conversion of Watts into Heat Units. — In testing electric 

heating utensils one has to know numerical relations between watts 
input, and the output expressed in heat units. Confusion sometimes 
arises in the conversion, because the electrical unit "watt " refers to 
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one second of time, while the heat units do not imply time. Correct 
results are obtained by using either "watt-seconds" (joules) or "ther- 
mal units per second." 

The fundamental numerical relation is as follows: When one kilovxiU, 
or 1000 vxUts, of electrical energy are continwdly absorbed in a resistance, 
an amount of heat is liberated, equal to 0.948 British thermal units 
(B. T. U.) per second, or 240 gram-calories per second. Remembering, 
in addition, that one horse-power is equal to 0.746 kw., we have all the 
necessary data for a theoretical conversion of electrical energy into heat, 
or mechanical power. The relations are somewhat more complicated 
in practice because of the losses which occur in the transformation of 
one form of energy into another. 

727. EXPERIMENT 35-A.— Testing Electrical Cooking Uten- 
sils. — A water heater and a cook stove may be selected as representa- 
tive of this class of devices. In the water heater, heat is communicated 
to the water directly, while in the cook stove it must be first com- 
municated to the vessel containing the water, The experiment con- 
sists in determining the relative and absolute efficiencies of the devices. 

(a) Measure the total electrical input necessary for bringing a 
known quantity of water to the boiling-point; the useful output is 
equal to the number of heat units required for bringing the water to the 
boiling-point. The ratio of output to input (both reduced to the same 
units) represents the efficiency of the device. During the process of 
heating, read temperature rise several times per minute, also the 
approximate temperature of the outside walls of the heater, and the 
distribution of heat by means of a suitable pyrometer, or an electric 
thermometer. 

(5) It is interesting to investigate the influence of the supply voltage 
on the efficiency and power consumption of the devices; also on the 
amount of time that it takes to bring the same quantity of water to the 
boiling-point. This time depends essentially on the initial temperature 
- of the water and of the vessel itself: In order to get comparable results, 
be sure to start all the runs under the same conditions.* 

(c) Another question to be investigated is the comparative cost of 
cooking by gas and by electricity. An ordinary gas stove and a gas 
meter should be provided for this purpose; the same quantity of water, 
as was used in the electric heater, is brought to the boiling-point by 
using a gas heater, and the number of cubic feet of gas consumed is 

• Great care should be exercised in handling electric cooking devices: the boiler 
must be filled with water, before the current is put on. Othernise, it is easy to bum 
out the heating reaistance. Current must be turned oS as soon as a run ib completed. 
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determined by the meter readings. The price of gas in different locali- 
ties varies from $0.80 to $1.50 per 1000 cu. ft.; the price for electric 
current is between 8 and 15 cents per kilowatt-hour. On the basis of 
these figures a comparison of cost can be readily made. As was stated 
above, however, the difference in price alone does not decide the relative 
advantages of using gas or electric current. 

There is one test which in spite of its great practical importance must 
be omitted in the laboratory: This is the "life test," or the deter- 
mination of the number of houis of service which a heating device can 
stand before its heating element is burned out. For obvious reasons 
such a test could not be performed in a student's laboratory. 

Report. Plot curves of temperature rise and of distribution of tem- 
perature in the devices investigated. Give data in regard to their 
input, output, and efficiency. State influence of supply voltage on time 
necessary for bringing a given amount of water to the boiling-point. 
Figure comparative cost of heating by gas and by electricity, for the 
average prices of both, prevalent in the locality, 

728. EXPERIMENT 3S-B. — Testing an Electric Radiator.— An 

electric radiator is one of the few devices in which the efficiency is 
equal to 100 per cent, theoretically as well as practically: All of the 
electrical input is converted into heat, and this is used for raising the 
temperature of the surrounding air. The only t«st, which can be per- 
formed on an electric heater, consists in determining the temperature- 
time curve of the device, and in measuring the total amount of time 
which it takes for the heater to reach its final temperature. In per- 
forming tiiia teat read temperatures at various places of the heat«r, 
and the temperature of the air at a certain distance from the heater; 
also note the changes in current due to the variations in the resistance 
of the heating elements. 

Tests relative to the determination of the size of heaters for given 
conditions, important in the subject of Heating and Ventilation, may 
also tie profitably performed, assuming certain requirements of service. 

Report the results of the tests: Figure out theoretically what should 
be the resistance and the current consumption of a 110- volt air heater, 
sufficient to raise the temperature of Q cu. ft. of air at a rate of ( degrees 
Fahrenheit in one hour. The air is assumed to be at the ordinary 
room temperature and atmospheric pressure; moreover, it is supposed 
that there is no loss of heat through the walls. 

729. EXPERIMENT 35-C. — Testing an Electric Soldering 
Iron. ^ — The purpose of the experiment is to illustrate the use and the 
advantages of an electrical soldering iron (Fig. 520); also to determine 
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the cost of its operation. The current is switched on and the input 
measured every few seconds, until a temperature is reached sufficient 
for Boldering. Have a sufficient supply of small pieces of wire, brass 
ribbon, etc., and keep on soldering them for a sufficient length of time, in 
order to determine the cost of operation per joint. 

Report time and power consumption for the first joint, and the same 
for consecutive joints. Figure out the cost of operation on the basis 
of a certain price per kilowatt-hour, say ten cents. 

730. EXPERIMENT 35-D. — Testing an Electric Flatiron.— 

The distribution of heat, of importance to the users of electric flatirong 
(Fig. 521), ia determined by means of a suitable pyrometer. The 
amount of time necessary to reach the required temperature is deter- 
mined by testing, say every half minute, the ability of the iron to scorch 
papers; such records are sometimes called shadowgraphs. Get impres- 
sions while heating the iron, and also in cooling it: one of the good char- 
acteristics of a flatiron is that it should hold heat as long as possible. 

Report. State the amount of time necessary for heating the iron and 
the watt-hours required for reaching the working temperature. Give 
the obtained distribution of temperature, and inclose samples of shadow- 
graphs. Figure out the cost of operation per hour, on the basis of the 
price per kilowatt-hour prevalent in the locality, 

3. ELECTRIC WELDING. 

731 . The welding of two pieces of metal is a process by which they 
are made to cohere strongly, or to hold together as a single piece, when 
powerfully pressed together. To weld such metals as iron, brass and 
copper, they must be heated up to very high temperatures, near those 
at which they become incandescent. 

Since metals can be heated to any desired temperature by passing 
through them a sufficiently large electric current, the idea naturally 
arose of applying electricity to the process of welding. The advantages 
of using an electric current rather than an ordinary coaJ fire, are: The 
joint can be heated much more quickly; the temperature is easily 
adjusted to ajiy desired degree; greater cleanliness and a better weld 
result from the absence of impurities due to the gases of the fuel. 

732. Description of an Electric Welder. — The operation of the 
electric welder may be understood from Fig, 523. The device ia, in 
principle, an ordinary alternating-current transformer. The primary 
winding P may be wound for any commercial voltage (110 volts, 220 
volts, 5(K) volts, etc); the secondary S consists of one turn of heavy 
copper bar. The secondary circuit b completed by the pieces M to be 
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welded; they are fastened in the clamps CC and preaaed against each 
other by the weight W. If the apparatus is intended to be used 
continually, the secondary turn is made hollow, and cooling water is 
circulated through it. 

The reason for using alternating current for welding, and particularly 
for using a transformer of this construction, is as follows: The resist- 
ance of two pieces to be welded is very low, but it talces a heavy current 
to bring them to the required high temperature. Thus, a heavy current 
at a low voltage is needed for welding. The easiest way to produce such 
currents is by means of a transformer, since by selecting a proper ratio 
of the number of turns, primary and secondary, the primary current 
can be increased any desired number of times, with a corresponding 
reduction of the voltage. Suppose, for example, the primary winding 




Electric welder. 



to consist of 250 turns, and to be connected to a 500-volt supply. With 
a single turn in the secondary the secondary voltage will be only 2 volts. 
At the same time, with the primary current of, say, 10 amperes, the 
secondary current will be 2500 amperes, which is sufficient for welding 
comparatively large pieces. 

To secure uniform results, the following automatic feature is added 
to the above welder. The weight W is adjusted so as to get the best 
results for a given operation, and an auxiliary electrical contact is placed 
near the movable clamp C. The operator clamps the pieces to be 
welded and closes the primary circuit. As soon as the joint becomes 
soft and the clamp begins to yield, it closes the above contact. This 
actuates the cireuit-breaker, and opens the primary circuit. In this 
way overheating and waste of power are avoided, and the apparatua 
can be intrusted to an inexperienced man- 
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733. Principal Applications. — Electric welding is used to a con- 
siderable extent in various metal industries, especially for articles manu- 
fsctured in large quantities, where the aame operation is performed 
continually. Carriage tJrea, wheel spokes, axles, etc., are economically 
welded by this process; pieces of wire and cable are joined in a con- 
tinuous length; heavy pipes and bars are locally heated to be bent to any 
desired shape. It is possible to obtain an electrically welded joint 
of nearly the same mechanical strength as the welded bars themselves. 

Lai^ electric welders are used to some extent, for joining together 
rails oa electrically operated railways. Bails are commonly used as a 
return circuit for electric current operating the cars. Therefore a good 
electrical contact between the rala is essential in order to reduce tbo 
voltage drop and the losses; also to prevent electrolysis of water and 
gas-pipes by stray electric currents. The usual method of connecting 
rails is by means of bonds, or copper strips of different shape. Some 
engineers prefer to have a continuous rail by welding all the joints; electric 
welders are used for this purpose. A discussion of the comparative 
advantages of bonding and welding rails is out of place here, and the 
student is referred to the special electric-railway literature.* 

A track-welding car, which is an ordinary motor car provided with a 
large welding transformer and a motor-generator set, for converting the 
500-volt direct current from the trolley wire into the alternating current 
necessary for welding, is required for welding rails. The two ends to be 
welded are clamped into the transformer on the track and pressed 
together by hydraulic pressure of a hand pump. Then the current is 
put on and the welding effected, as described above for smaller pieces. 

734. EXPERIMENT 35-E. — Exercises in Electric Welding. — 

The student should begin the experiment by welding together two 
pieces of a metal rod of a certain size and material. This should bo 
done at different values of the applied voltage, beginning with the lowest 
voltage at which the welding can be accomplished. The variables of 
practical interest in this test are: The amount of time required to weld 
a joint; kilowatt-hour input; average current and watts and their 
fluctuations; power factor; quality of the weld and its mechamcat 
strength. Having an ammeter, a voltmeter and a wattmeter in the 
primary circuit, all the necessary electrical data can be readily obtained. 

♦ It may be mentioned here that electric welding now haa a serious competitor 
m Goldschmidt's thermit, which is an aJuminum compound burning at a veiy high 
temperature. A mould is made around the place fo be welded, and the molten 
theimit ia poured into the mould. The temperature thus obtamed is sufficient U> 
weld two pieces of rail. 
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A testing macluQe should be provided for measuring the tensile strength 
of the joint and comparing it to that of the material itself. The pressure 
exerted on the pieces during the welding may also affect the results, and 
should be noted and varied within cert-ain limits. In order to get 
reliable results, the main switch must be opened the very moment the 
welding is affected, as would be the case in an automatic welder. It- 
may occur that minimum time corresponds to one voltage, minimum 
power to another, etc.; the most advantageous voltage can then be 
selected in each case, according to the importance ascribed to these 
different factors. 

After reliable average data have been obtained with samples of a 
certain size, take samples of the same material, having different cross- 
sections, and weld them, in order to see the influence of the cross- 
section. Try also to weld samples of different materials. 

Re-poTt the results as to power consumption, time, tensile strength, 
influence of croas-section, etc., and state your conclusions. Figure out 
cost per weld at a certain rate for power supply. 

735. EXPERIMENT 3S-F.— Test of a Welding Transformer.— 

The purpose of the experiment is the determination of the electrical 
eJRciency of a welding transformer (Fig. 523), or of the proportion of the 
watts input, which is actually converted into heat at the joint. This is. 
by no means a simple problem; the relations in the secondary circuit 
being such as to permit no very accurate measurements of volts and 
amperes, with ordinary commercial ammeters and voltmeters, nor usu- 
ally of any wattmeter readings. Moreover, the resistance of the sec- 
ondary circuit is so low, that connecting an ammeter into it appreciably 
changes the current and the voltage relations. The following method, 
without any claim to accuracy, gives at least a general idea of the 
electrical relations in the secondary circuit of a weldii^ transformer. 

(1) Measure the secondary voltage on open circuit. This can be 
done either by using an ordinary alternating-current voltmeter, con- 
nected through a step-up shunt transformer (because of the very low 
voltage) ; or else, a low-reading hot-wire ammeter can be used as a volt- 
meter, with some resistance in series if necessary. If the primary wind- 
ing of the transformer is accessible, or if its number of turns can be 
determined in some other way, compare the ratio of voltages with the 
ratio of turns, primary and secondary, as a check. 

(2) Measure the ratio of currents, primary and secondary. For this 
purpose the secondary must be short-circuited through a known low 
resistance, wound non-inductively and the volts drop across it meas- 
ured, say with a hot-wire instrument, calibrated as a voltmeter. This- 
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permits one to figure out the secondary current, corresponding to a 
certain primary current, in other words the current ratio of the trans- 
former. See if this ratio is nearly equal to the inverse ratio of the 
number of turns, as in ordinary transformers. 

(3) Now put into the welder two pieces to be joined together, and 
read primary volts and amperes, and secondary volts across the joint. 
From the test (1), secondary induced volts are known; from the test 
(2), secondary amperes can be calculated. With these data at hand, 
both the efficiency of the secondary alone, and of the welder as a whole, 
can be determined. Volts read across the joint, times secondary 
amperes, give watts developed at the welding place, or useful watts. 
The ratio of these to the watta input gives the efficiency of the trans- 
former. The ratio of the voltage across the joint to the voltage induced 
in the secondary gives the efficiency of the secondary, because it shows 
which part of the induced voltage is available for welding. 

As a check, the student should measure the primary resistance by 
direct current, and determine the iron loss by the wattmeter method 
(Fig. 162). Then, knowing the primary copper loss and the iron lose, 
the input into the secondary can be calculated. Subtracting from it 
the measured output, the difference gives the secondary losses. These 
losses are comparatively high, because of unfavorable electrical relations 
in the secondary circuit, and also on account of a comparatively high 
■contact resistance between the secondary itself, the clamps, and the 
pieces to be welded. 

No particular accuracy is expected from this efficiency test; this, 
however, does not diminish its value. There are many cases in practical 
■engineering, in which only approximate results are obtainable. And 
yet the engineer has to design, build, and use apparatus on this uncer- 
tain foundation. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

INTERIOR ILLUMINATION. 

736. Use of Reflectors, Shades and Globes. — The natural distri- 
bution of light about an incandescent lamp (Fig. 180) may be con- 
siderably improved by the use of proper reflectors and globes. The 
photometric curves shown in Fig. 528 illustrate thb point; the dotted 



Fio. 525. Ceiling bowl. 



curve ^ves the distribution of light about a bare 16 candie-power lamp; 
the elongated curve shows the distribution of light when the same lamp 
is provided with a reflector shown in Fig. 524. The intensity of light 
in the vertical direction is increased from 7 to 60 candle-power; a 
considerable increase in illumination b also obtained in other direc- 
303 
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tions up to a latitude of 60 degrees. Beyond this, the illumination ia 
reduced. This, however, is no objection if the light is needed chiefly 
under the lamp, say for the illumination of a table. The gain in this 
case is evident, since it would take at least three or four bare lamps to 
produce the same illumination on the table, and much light would be 
wasted where it is not needed. 

Different distribution of light, as required in various practical cases 
is obtained by a proper design of globes and reflectors. Three different 
kinds of distribution of light are shown in Fig. 527; they are obtained 



Fig. 527. One of the forms of Holophane priamatic^lass globes, and illunii- 
uating efiects produced by properly shaping the external prisins. 

with various glass globes of the type shown in the upper right-hand 
comer of the sketch. The globe has the same general form in all cases: 
its outer surface is made into series of small prisms. By properly 
shaping these prisms, light is thrown in any desired direction. The 
globe shown in the upper left-hand comer may be properly used when 
maximum light must be thrown downward, for instance, in chandeliers 
over reading- tables. The one shown under it is suitable for general 
illumination, the distribution of light being much more uniform. The 
globe in the lower right-hand comer throws maximum light at from 
10 degrees to 15 degrees below the horizontal, and is designed to light 
large areas, streets, etc. 
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Fig. 528. The photometric curve of the Holophane 
reflector shown in Fig. 524. 
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A great variety of shades, globes and reflectors are used in connection 
with incandescent lamps, the determining factors in the selection 
being the purpose of the illumination, artistic requirements and the 
price. The most common reflectors and globes are shown in Figs. 529 
and 530. The globes and reflectors in Fig. 529 are made of opal glass, 
and according to their form are called dome, cone, bell reflectors, flat 
reflectors, etc. Those with grooves on the surface are distinguished by 



Via. G29. Some oomrnon t^es of opat-staas globes and reflectors. 

the word "fluted." Thus, the third reflector in the upper row, count- 
ing from the left, is known in the trade as the "fluted opal cone 
reflector." The shades shown in Fig. 530 are usually made of sheet 
iron, sometimes of cardboard. The two upper ones are called cone 
shades, the lower one between them is a flat shade, that to the right 
a parabolic shade (or reflector). Metal shades are used in factories. 



'!^^ 



Fia. 630. Hetal shades and reflectors. 

drafting-rooms, etc., where light must be concentrated on a limited 
surface; general illumination is usually supplied by other lamps near 
the ceiling. Glass reflectors allow the concentration of light, and at the 
same time let sufficient light through for general illumination. 

737. Holophane Prismatic-Glass Globes and Reflectors. — Some 
of the disadvantages of the above-described globes and reflectors are: 
(a) they absorb a considerable amount of light; (b) light is not suf- 
ficiently diffused; (c) illumination can he concentrated in desired 
directions to a limited extent only. These defects are eliminated to 
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' a considerable degree in the Bo-called " Holophane " prismatic-glass 
globes and reflectors, shown in Figs. 524 to 527. 

The name "Holophane " was taken from two Greek words meaning 
"all-light," The underlying principles, on which these globes are 
built, have been developed by Messrs. Blondel and Psaroudaki in France. 
Holophane globes are made of high quality pressed glass, and have both 
internal and external surfaces made into series of small prisms of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes. The function of the internal prisms (Fig, 631) 
is to diffuse the light given out by the lamp. Each ray, such as ab, is 
broken up into at least two rays bed and befg, so that the eye, following 
back each component, ja unable to see the actual, concentrated source 
of light, but the whole globe becomes a source of diffused light. The 
external prisms (Fig, 532) have in general four faces; through some of 



Fici. 631. latemol 
prlemaon Holophane 
globes. 

Fio. 582, Brtenisl prisms on Holo- 
phane glotieB. 

these faces light passes with a simple refraction. On others it suSen 
a total' reflection and goes out through one of the other faces. It is 
absolutely essential that the prisms 1^ accurately designed; otherwise 
some of the light is apt to be tiirown back into the globe, thereby 
decreasing the efficiency. 

Holophane reflectors (Fig. 524) are based on a somewhat different 
principle; they are particularly adapted for throwing light downward, or 
if desired, at an angle of about 45 degrees, at the same time giving 
sufficient general illumination. They are smooth on the inside, and have 
a series of right-angle prisms on the outside. These prisms offer to the 
light a total reflecting surface; it is thus possible to throw the light 
strongly below the horizontal, with an extremely small loss from 
absorption. At the same time, some of the light passes through the top 
and bottom of each prism, thus allowing sufficient hght to illuminate 
the ceiling. 
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Holophane globes and reflectors are made in a great many types to 
suit various purposes and different artistic requirements. For most of 
them photometric curves, like the one in Fig. 528, are known, so that it 
is possible to select in each case the most suitable. 

738. EXPERIMENT 36-A. — Influence of Globes, Shades and 
Reflectors on the Distribution of Light about an Incandescent 
Lamp, — Place a bare incandescent lamp in a photometer, and obtain 
its curve of distribution of light, as in 1 197. Then repeat the same 
test with representative types of globes, shades and reflectors described 
in SS 736 and 737, It is also advbable to take photometric curves of 
one and the aame globe with lamps having markedly different photo- 
metric curves. If an integrating photometer is available, absorption 
due to a ^obe may be determined directly by measuring the mean 
spherical candle-power with and without the globe. 

Report. Plot photometric curves of the globes and reflectors tested, 
as in Fig. 528. Figure out the mean spherical intensity {§§ 195 and 196) 
from a few representative curves, and compare it to the mean spherical 
intensity of the bare lamp. The ratio will give per cent absorption of 
light due to the globes. Give your opinion as to the relative quality 
of different types tested, and the cases where they should be used.* 

739. Foot-Candle as a Unit of Illumination. — If an 8 candle- 
power lamp be placed two feet above a desk, the lamp gives a certain il- 
lumination on a small sheet of paper placed directly under it on the desk. 
A 32 candle-power lamp placed four feet above the desk, or a 2 candle- 
power lamp at a distance of one foot from the desk will give practically 
the same illumination of the sheet of paper. The intensity of illumi- 
nation may be understood here, for the time being, as the facility with 
which some print may be read on the piece of paper. Thus, the intensity 
of illumination of a surface depends on the candle-power of the lamp 
and on its distance from the surface. Intensity of illumination "pro- 
duced by a source of one candle-power at a distance of one foot from it, 
on a small surface perpendicular to the ray, is called the foot-candle. 
According to the fundamental law of optics, illumination decreases 
inversely as the square of the distance: therefore, it takes a 4 candle- 

* Id case of coaceatratiag reflectors, the Ian of inverse squares does not hold, and 
consequeDtly the photometric curve varies for different lengths of bare: the mean 
spherical candle-power obtained by the EoUBseau diagram ia apt to depart widely 
from the truth. For example, a mirror reflector, which has a diamond surfftee effect, 
has been found to have an efficiency of 98 per cent, whereas the true efficiency can- 
not be much over 80 per cent, owing to the fact that the light rays must pass through 
two layers of glass, and also that the ailvering used in thia reflector does not have a 
greater reflecting power than 85 per cent. 
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power lamp to produce the same illumination at a distance of 2 feet, 
9 candle-power at 3 feet, 16 candle-power at 4 feet, etc. In thia way 
illumination produced by a source of light of known luminous intensity 
can be expressed numerically in foot-candles. Take, for instance, a 
16 candle-power lamp with a Holophane reflector, shown in Figs. 524 
and 628; let this lamp be placed at a distance of 4 feet above a desk. 
The vertical intensity of light is about 60 candle-power; therefore, if 
the lamp were placed at a distance of one foot above the desk, it would 
produce an illumination of 60 foot-candles. The actual distance being 
4 feet, the illumination is reduced 4^ = 16 times, or 

intensity of illumination = tj = 3-^5 foot-candles. 

In genera], if ^ is the luminous intensity of a lamp, in candle-power, 
and ({ the distance in feet, from a small pcTpendicular surface illumi- 
nated by the lamp (or the distance from lamp to surface illumined) , 

740. Calculation of Illumination. — The above formula gives the 
intensity of illumination when the surface to be illuminated is perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the rays of light. If the surface is not per- 
pendicular, the illumination is reduced as the cosine of the angle 
of deviation from the normal. Thia follows from the fact that the 
number of rays of light per unit surface is reduced in this proportion, 
for obvious geometrical reasons. Thus, in general, 

intensity of illumination = -^ . Cos 6 (1 ) 

In practice, illumination is usually calculated for the floor, or for a 
horizontal plane a few feet above the floor. For such cases the above 
formula may be modified as follows; Let h be the vertical distance 
between the center of the lamp and the horizontal plane for which the 
illumination is to be determined; we have h = d . Cos 6. Substituting 
the value of d into the above formula, we find 



horizontal intensity of illumination ^ 



A3 



Take, as an example, the lamp with a reflector, shown in Fig. 528, 
and assume it to be placed 8 feet above the floor. Let it be required to 
find the horizontal illumination in a plane 3 feet above the floor, at 

a point such that the rays from the lamp make an angle of 30 degrees 
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with the vertical. From the photometric curve we find that the 
lummous intenaity in this direction J = 26 candle-power; the horizontal 
illumination ia equal to 



26 



Cos3 30° - 1.04 X 0.649 - 0.675 foot-candles. 



(8 - 3)2 
The normal, or maximum illummation at the same point is 

■^ ^^.,„ Co8= 30° - 0.78 foot-candles. 



This latter illumination could be obtained, for instance, upon a book 
at the point under consideration, if held in the most advantageous 




Fio. 533. Sample of m. illnmiiiation onm. 

pontion with respect to the lamp. The horizontal illumination directly 
under the lamp is 

60 



(8 - 3)2 



=> 2.4 foot-candles. 



741. Illuminatioii Curves. — If there is more than one lamp in the 
room, the illumination produced by each one is calculated separately, 
and the results added from point to point. Thus, the room shown in 
Fig. 533 is illuminated by rows of lamps placed near the ceiling. The' 
height of all, the lamps above the floor being the same, the horizontal 
illumination at any point, according to the expression (2), is repre- 
sented by the formula 



horizontal illumination 



■jiX-'^'^' (^o) 
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The ordinates of the curve shown in the sketch give the intensities of 
illumination: the points of maximum illumination lie right below the 
lamps, points of minimum illumination between the lamps. 

The illumination curves are different in different vertical planes of 
the room: therefore, it is customary to supplement them by cun'es 
showing distribution of illumination in the horizontal plane. These 
latter curves connect points of equal illumination in the room, and may 
be properly called "isophotal " curves, by analogy with "isothermal " 
curves. 

In planning the illumination of a room, the designer assumes certain 
intensities of illumination, according to the requirements of the room, 
and places the lamps tentatively, until the desired intensities are 
approximately obtained. At the same time lamps must be placed so as 



Fid. 534. Two dark rooms for demonstratiug relative advantages of varioiut 
globes and reflectors. 

to satisfy the artistic requirements and the convenience of wiring and 
control. 

The actual values of illumination are somewhat modified by reflection 
from walls and ceiling. It is not possible at the present state of the art 
to give the necessary correction, the more so that the influence of 
reflected light varies greatly with the position of the lamps, the color 
and the state of surface of the walls, and the proportions of the room. 
Professional illuminating engineers assume In each case some empirical 
correction on the basis of their previous experience. 

742. EXPERIMENT 36-B. — Demonstration Room Tests. — The 

foot-candles illumination at various points of a room may be measured 
with sufficient accuracy by photometers described below. "It is desired, 
however, that before undertaking such accurate measurements, the 
student should observe the most important effects of illumination in 
their practical, physiological effect upon the eye. Simple demonstra- 
tion tests are conveniently performed by using two small identical rooms 
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(Fig. 534) built side by side, within a larger dark room. The rooms may 
conveniently have a floor area of 4} by 4} feet, and be about 3 feet high ; 
they must be separated from each other by a partition. The rooms are 
open in front, so that the effect of illumination may be observed or 
photographed. 

A bare incandescent lamp is placed in one room, an identical lamp 
provided with a shade or a globe is placed in the other room. The 
lamps themselves are shaded from the observer by a piece of black card- 
board. The difference in illumination is clearly noticeable in the figure.* 
To make it more marked, a piece of paper is put on the floor, with 
letters of different size, such as are used in oculists' offices. To obtain 
a lasting record, the two rooms are photographed on one plate. By 
changing the location and the size of the lamps, by putting different 
globes and reflectors, by changing the color and the state of surface 
of the walls and the ceiling, the student will get a practical conception 
of the effect of these factors on illumination. 

In deriving conclusions from the photographs, care should be taken 
to compare the two sides of the same photograph only, and not the 
absolute intensities of illumination in different photographs. The latter 
may show different relative illumination than is actually the case, 
because of differences in the plates themselves, and of the peculiar 
conditions of illumination when pictures are taken. 

MEASUKEMENT OF ILLUHIKATION 

743. The problem of illumination consists (a) in determining the 
necessary number of lamps and their candle-power; (b) in properly 
locating the lamps in the room; (c) in selecting suitable reflectors or 
globes. Lighting of small rooms, or places where the requirements are 
not strict, is designed on the basis of simple every-day experience. 
Lighting of large public halls, theaters, churches, etc., requires a con- 
siderable study in each individual case. Designing an efficient illu- 
mination is in many respects an art, which could hardly be discussed 
here. There are, however, certain fundamental principles which admit 
of numerical calculations, and which can be verified experimentally. 
Some of these experiments and tests are described below. 

Illumination in foot-candles is measured by photometers of somewhat 
different construction than those described in Chapter IX, The "illu- 
mination " photometers must be portable and self-contained so as to 
be placed at the points where it is desired to determine the illumination. 

• F^. 631 IS taken from Cravath and Lansingh's book, entitled Practical lUu- 
mination, by courtesy ot the McGraw Publishing Company. 
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The classical Weber photometer Cl 746) has been used for such tests 
for many years. Attention is here called to a convenient little instru- 
ment, devised for the same purpose by the late Mr. J. T. Marshall of the 
General Electric Company. 

744. The Marshall Luminomeler. — The instrument is shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 535. It is based on the fact that the resistance 
of an incandescent lamp changes with its candle-power, so that onco 
calibrated, the candle-power may be determined by simply measuring 
the resistance of the lamp. A low candle-power, low-voltage tungsten 
lamp is used in the luminometer, because of the constancy of its candle- 
power with time, and also because it has an appreciable temperature 




Fio. 535. The Marshall ImuiuomeCer. ' 

coefficient. The tungsten lamp illuminates a Bunsen screen (I 185) 
placed at a constant distance from it, and constituting a part of the 
instrument itself. This illumination is balanced by the illumination 
of the other side of the screen, it being placed at the point and in the 
direction where it is desired to measure the illumination. The balance 
is obtained by varying the voltage of the tungsten lamp by the rheostat 
shown in the sketch. 

The resistance of the tungsten lamp is measured by an arrangement 
similar to an ordinary slide-wire Wheatstone bridge (Fig. 11). Two 
high-resistance carbon filament lamps are used as ratio resistances; 
the scale is calibrated direct in foot-candles. The calibration is done by 
presenting the screen successively to different known foot-candles of 
illumination. 

To determine the illumination at a certain point, the instrument is 
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set so that the photometric screen is at the required point, and in the 
desired plane, say horizontal. The rheostat in series with the battery 
is adjusted until an equal illumination is obtained on both sides of 
the screen. Then the exploring contact edge on one of the galvanom- 
eter leads is moved along the slide-wire until the galvanometer returns 
to zero. Foot-candles of illumination are read directly on the scale at 
this point. All the parts of the instrument, including the battery, 
the galvanometer and the rheostat, are mounted in a box, so that 
the instrument is absolutely self-contained, and may be used in any 
location, 

745. EXPERIMENT 36-0. — Calibration and Use of the 
Marshall Luminometer. — The device (Fig. 535) is calibrated by 
means of a standard incandescent lamp. The lamp is placed at definite 
distances from the screen, say, 2, 4, 6, etc., feet, and a balance 
is obtained, as explained above. Let, for instance, a 16 candle- 
power lamp be placed at a distance of 2 feet from the luminometer 
screen; the illumination of the screen is 16 -§- (2)^ = 4 foot-candles. 
The point of the scale at which the galvanometer balance is obtained 
must be marked 4. Having calibrated the instrument, it may be used 
for a study of distribution of illumination in a room (Fig. 533). In 
this particular experiment, it is sufficient to investigate the simplest 
case, of a room lighted by one lamp in the center. Measurements 
are conveniently made in a horizontal plane, about 3 feet above the 
floor. Take first a bare lamp and determine horizontal intensities of 
illumination, from a point under the lamp, to one of the walls. Repeat 
the same measurements with the lamp fixed at different heights, and also 
provided in succession with two or three different kinds of globes and 
reflectors. Use preferably a lamp and a globe of which the photometric 
curves are known (Fig. 528). If possible, this experiment should be 
performed in two identical rooms, in one of which the walls and the 
ceiling are painted dull black, while in the other they offer light-reflect- 
ing surfaces. The same effect can be obtained by temporarily covering 
the walla and the ceiling with black cloth. 

Report. (1 ) Give the calibration curve of the luminometer. (2) Plot 
curves of horizontal illumination. (3) Check a few points with the 
theoretical illumination, calculated as in 5 740. (4) Discuss the influ- 
ence of the walls and ceiling. 

746. The Weber Photometer. — This photometer, like the above- 
described luminometer, is primarily intended for measuring illumi- 
nation, though it can also be used for measuring luminous intensities 
of primary sources of light. The instrument is shown diagrammatically 
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in Fig, 536; a perspective view b given in Fig. 537. We shall descnbe 
it firat as it is applied for measurement of the luminous intensity of a 
lamp, and then will show how to use it for measurements of secondary 
illumination. The lamp Li, whose candle-power it is desired to deter- 
mine, illuminates the opal-glass screen Ui. The standard benzine lamp 
L2* Oluminatea another opal-glass plate Qj. The intensities of illumi- 




Fia, 536. The path of rays of light in the Weber photmieter. 

nation of the two plates are compared from c, through the Lummer- 
Brodhun prisms p (§ 191}. The plate 03 is moved along the tube 7*2 
until a photometric balance is obtained (Figs. 172 and 178). 

The illumination of the plate ai is ^i ^ di^, where ^1 is the candle- 
power of the lamp Li and rfi its distance from the plate Oi. Only part 

* The origioal beoiiiDe lamp may be conveniently replaced in some casea by a 
amail low-voltage tungsten or carbon incandescent lamp supplied with current from 
a portable battery, as in the above-described Marshall luminometer. 
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of this light passes through the plate, so that the above expression must 
be multiplied by a constant C^. A similar expression may be written 



Fia. £37. He Weber photometer. 

for the plate a^', when the observer sees the two plates equally illiuni- 
nated, we have 



The constant C comprises the candle-power of the benzine flame, and 
the constants Ci and Cj of both opal plates. The constant C is deter- 
mined empirically, by using a standard lamp in place of Li. A few 
plates ai, of different translucency, are supplied with the instrument, for 
use with sources of different intensity. 
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The tube T^ can be pointed in any desired direction and fastened by 
a clamping device. The angle is indicated on the divided sector seen 
in Fig. 537. When Ti is pointed upward, it would be impracticable to 
take observations at c; a priam q is used in this case, and the observer's 
eye is placed at the point marked " Image." The eye-piece b is provided 
with three circular openings: one is covered with a piece of red glass, 
another with a piece of green glass; the middle opening is left blank. 
Colored glass is used when the lighte under comparison are of different 
tints. Then they are compared, once with red glass and then with the 
green glass. With the instrument are given tables from which the true 
ratio of lights may be calculated from the two settings. A flicker pho- 
tometer (S 192) affords, however, a more reliable means for comparing 
lights of different color. The plate a^ is moved by a rack and pinion; 
the operating knob is seen in Fig. 537 under the tube T^; distances dg 
from the center of the benzine flame are read on the horizontal scale. 

The same photometer may be used for the determination of secondary 
illumination, by placing the instrument so that the opal-glass plate ai 
is at the desired point and in the desired direction. The small tube 
above ai should be removed. When photometric balance is obtained, 
we have, according to (3), 

illumination of ai = -T^ = (7 (-7- I (4) 

so that knowing C, the illumination can be calculated in foot-candles. 
If it is not convenient to place Oi in the desired location, a diffusing 
white screen (usually supplied with the instrument) is placed there. 
The plate aj is removed altogether, and the illumination of the white 
screen is compared to that of ag. The formula is again 

illumination of the white screen = G' (-t-\ ... (5) 

where C is another constant: it is determined by illuminating the white 
screen with a standard lamp at a known distance. 

For a more detaUed description of the Weber photometer, and in- 
structions for its use, see Stine, " Photometric Measurements," p. 78. 

747. EXPERIMENT 36-D. — Calibration and Use of the 
Weber Photometer. — The photometer (Figs. 536 and 537) is calibrated 
by means of a standard incandescent lamp. The lamp is placed at 
known distances di = 1, 2, 3, etc., feet from the upper glass plate aj, and 
photometric balance is obtained. All quantities in the expressions (3) 
and (4) being known, the constant C may be calculated. Calibrate in 
this way a few plates supplied with the instrument. Before using the 
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photometer, see that the benzine lamp is adjusted according to the 
directions ^ven by the manufacturer, especially that the height of the 
flame is correct. Have the lamp burning for 10 or 15 minutes before 
beginning the measurements. Determine the constants of the instru- 
ment when a small incandescent lamp is used in place of the benzine 
flame. After this, determine the constant C of the white screen sup- 
plied with the instrument, and the limits within which this constant is 
independent of the distance of the screen and of the angle at which 
the photometer is placed relative to the screen. Take a few readings 
with the reil and the green glasses, and see to what extent the settings 
are different from those obtained with the blank aperture. 

Having calibrated the instrument, it may be used for exploring the 
illumination of a room, in the same way as in 5 745. As another appli- 
cation, determine the distribution of illumination produced in a large 
room by daylight. Also measure the illumination on a street lighted 
with arc lamps. The report is similar to that required in % 745. 

748. EXPERIiWENT 36-E. — Determination of Standard Values 
(Norms) of Illumination. — When designing the illumination of a 
room, some basis must be had for determining the number and the 
size of lamps and their location. This is done by assuming so and so 
many candles per square foot of the floor, or per cubic foot of the room. 
Or else, values are given in terms of foot-candles of illumination. Careful 
illuminating engineers usually check their designs by means of all three 
types of units. The values vary according to the size and the use of 
the room, quality of the illumination desired, etc. The experiment 
described below is intended to develop the judgment of the student in 
this respect. 

The tests should be performed in the evening, in a medium-sized room. 
The wiring must be planned, so that it is easy to vary the position and 
the number of lamps. Assume the room to be intended for a certain 
purpose, say for lectures: place a few lamps with reflectors or globes in 
the most eflSeient way, Vary their number and distribution, gradually 
passing through the degrees of illumination, which may be called: dull, 
medium, good, bright, and brilliant. Determine in each case candle- 
power per square foot and per cubic foot, also measure the intensity 
of illumination in foot-candles, as in S| 745 and 747. In performing 
these tests, keep in mind that the purpose is not to light the room 
actually, but to get standards (norms) for design; therefore use your 
judgment in modifying the norms where the conditions in the room are 
different from those actually met with in practice. 

After this, determine in the same room the norms for various other 
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purposes: for lightiog a parlor, a dining-hall, a library, a store, a draftr 
ing-room, an office, a workshop, etc. In each case determine the limite 
of illumination that might be characterized as dull, good, and brilliant. 
Also distinguish between a general illumination and the illumination 
for a specific jntrpose, such as lighting a dining-room table, a desk, a 
counter, etc. 

In performing this experiment the student must rely entirely on his 
own judgment and try to develop it in the matters of illumination. 
Care should be taken to rest one's eyes from .time to time, and avoid 
quick changes in illumination, which may bias the judgment. 

749. EXPERIMENT 36-F. — Exercises in Lighting Rooms.— 

The exercises specified below are intended for a practical application of 
the principles of illumination treated in {{ 736 to 748. Be^ with a 
rather small room, suitable for use as a living-room, a parlor, a dining- 
room, or a small office. Place a few incandescent lamps, as you think 
best, for the desired quantity and distribution of light. Use the norms 
of illumination determined as in S 748, or taken from a hand-book. 
Measure the actual illumination at a few points by means of the Marshall 
luminometer, or the Weber photometer, and compare it to the calculated 
intensity of illumination. Try a few different arrangements of lamps, 
with various shades and globes; compare critically the results obtained, 
in regard to efficiency, convenience, and the artistic appearance. Work 
in one room until a satisfactory solution of the problem is found. Then 
take a larger room, suitable for public gatherings, or to be used ea a 
restaurant, a workshop, etc., and again work out the problem of its 
illumination. Good practical suggestions for lighting rooms may be 
found in the second part of a book on Practical Illumination by Cravath 
and Lansingh, beginning with Chapter XVI. 

Report. Make drawings of the rooms, showing the most efficient 
location for the lamps; mark the kind of lamps and reflectors used. 
Give the measured illumination, In the form of curves shown in Fig. 
533, as well as isophotal curves. Check the illumination by means of 
photometric curves (5 740); compare the actual amount of light used 
with the values deduced in i 748, 

750. EXPERIMENT 36-G. — Effect of Color of Illuminants. — 

This experiment is intended to be a demonstration, rather than an 
accurate test, the effect of color being purely subjective. Accurate 
investigations on the effect of color belong in the domain of spectro- 
photometry, which so far has not been applied for practical purposes. 
The question of color is of importance in dry-goods stores and in places 
where chemical reactions are watched by their color; also in luxurious 
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residences, picture galleries, etc. Take a few pieces of a fabric, or a few 
bottles of some colored chemical, say red, and place them side by Edde 
in inelosuTes, each illuminated by a different kind of light. As such 
may be taken: a kerosene lamp, a gas burner with and without mantle, 
an acetylene burner, a Nemst lamp, and a few incandescent lamps with 
carbon, tantalum and tungsten filaments. If possible, use also an 
eacloeed arc lamp, a luminous (Haming) arc, and a mercury- vapor lamp. 
Observe the differences in color of the test pieces; note the effect of a 
white and d a black background. Try to have the intensity of illu- 
mination as far as possible the same in all cases, by interposing opal 
screens, or smoked glass. Compare in this way samples of different 
color — yellow, green, blue, etc. — and see which color is distorted the 
most with each kind of illuniinant. Describe your findings as definitely 
as possible. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

SAFETY OF ELECTRIC PLANTS. 

751. Electthical machinery and wiring, if improperly or carelessly 
installed, may become a source of annoyance, fire hazard, and danger 
to life. In order to minimize the chance of such disturbances, and to 
make electric installations reliable and safe, a code of rules and regula-. 

tions was drawn up in 1897, by the united efforts of fire insurance 
companies and various engineering and business associations, interested 
in the development of electrical industry. These rules, commonly 
known as the "National Electrical Code," or as Fire Underwriters' 
Rules, are at present recommended and adopted by the following 
associations: 

American Institute of Arehi*jects, 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

American Street Railway Association. 

Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 

Association of Edison Illuminating Companies. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. 

International Association of Municipal Electricians. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

National Electric Light Association. 

National Electrical Contractors' Association. 

Underwriters' National Electric Association. 

The rules are yearly revised by the delegates of the above associa- 
tions, so as to be up to date with the progress of the art. They 
are published in book form, and may also be found reprinted in 
various pocket-books and text-books {for instance, in Foster's 
Pocketrbook). A very convenient edition, with explanatory notes 
and examples, is that of the Associated Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

It must be underetood that these rules have no legal power, as do the 
corresponding rules in some countries; but being adopted by practically 
all the insurance, electrical, mechanical, architectural and allied inter- 
ests of the country, their authority is acknowledged by all reliable 
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manufacturers, contractora and consulting engineers, who strictly 
adhere to them. Moreover, it is dif&cult at present to insure a build- 
ing, unless its electrical installation is put up in accordance with the 
National Electrical Ck>de, or some similar rules. 

In all contracts for electrical work it is advisable to introduce a clause 
to the effect, that all work must be done strictly in accordance with 
the National Electrical Code, and that no httings shall be used, not 
found in the latest edition of the LUt of Approved Fittings (pub- 
lished semi-annually). This clause insures good workmanship and 
materials, and in case of a litigation one has the support of the com- 
'petent and impartial National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

752. Subdivision of the Rul^. — The general plan of the National 
Electrical Code is as follows: 

CLASS A. — STATIONS AND DYNAMO ROOMS. Includes cen- 
tral stations; generator, motor and storage-battery rooms; transformer 

substations, etc. Rules 1 to 11. 

CLASS B. — OUTSIDE WORK, all systems and voltages. Rules 
12 to 13A. 

CLASS C — INSIDE WORK: — 
General Rules, all systems and voltages. Rules 14 to 17. 
Constant-Current Systems. Rules 18 to 20. 
Constant-Potential Systems: — 

General Rules, all voltages. Rules 21 to 23. 

Low-Potential Systems. 550 volts or less. Rules 24 to 34. 

High-Potential Systems, 550 to 3500 volts. Rules 35 to 37. 

Extra-High-Potential Systems, over 3500 volts. Rules 38 and 39. 

CLASS D. — FITTINGS, MATERIALS, AND DETAILS OF CON- 
STRUCTION, all systems and voltages. Rules 40 to 63. 

CLASS E. — MISCELLANEOUS. Rules 64 to 67. 

CLASS F. — MARINE WORK. Rules 68 to 83. 

With the exception of the Classes E and F, which are of less impor- 
tance for general work, the rest of the rules can be subdivided in two 
large sections: (1) installations (classes A, B and C), and (2) puings 
and supplies (class D). In the latter class rules will be found prescrib- 
ing details of construction of switches, fuses, lamp sockets, wire, etc., 
per se. The other classes contain regulations as to how these supplies 
must be installed, and which types are permitted in various cases. 

The List of Approved Electrical Fittings, published semi-annually 
as a supplement to the National Electrical Code, contains the names 
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of Snna, trade marks, types and styles of fittings, manufactured in 
accordance with the Fire Underwriters' rules. When purchasing or 
specifying such supplies, it is not necessary to compare them each time 
with the National Electrical Code, since they are manufactured in 
accordance with the requirements of this code. 

In view of the importance of the National Electrical Code, it is essen- 
tial for every electrical engineer to become familiar at least with the 
general arrangement of the rules, and with their principal requirements. 
The simplest way to begin this work is to go over an electrical installa- 
tion with the Underwriters' rules in hand, and to compare different 
parts of the installation with the codes as though assuming the duties 
of a fire-insurance inspector. 

In accordance with the above subdivision of the rules, the laboratory 
exercises are also divided into two parts; Inspection of supplies, and 
inspection of installations. 

753. EXPERIMENT 37-A. — Inspection of Supplies. — This work 
is covered by class D of the National Electrical Code. The followinf: 
are the supplies most used, and on the quality of which the safety and 
the reliability of service essentially depend: Insulated wire and cables, 
conduits, cleats and knobs (for supporting wire), switches, cut-outs 
and fuses, cut-out cabinets, rosettes and lamp sockets. Samples of 
these supplies should be provided in the laboratory, and the students 
are to inspect as many of them as time will permit. The inspection 
consists in taking a device apart, or at least opening it if necessary, and 
in comparing the details of its construction and the materials used, with 
those specified in the corresponding section of the Underwriters' rules. 

If the device only partly satisfies these rules, state which rule is not 
complied with, and suggest the changes necessary to make it "ap- 
proved." Suppose, for instance, that you have to decide about a switch: 
you will find in the Code rule 51 relating to switches. Sections a and 
b of this rule refer to all types of switches, and it must first be decided, 
whether the particular switch satisfies the conditions specified there. 
Then, if it is a knife-switch, further requirements will be found under 
the sections c to k; if it is a snap switch, the rules I to ( apply to it. For 
knife-switches you will find, that they must be mounted on non-com- 
bustible bases, that the hinges must be provided with spring washers 
in order to insure good contact, that the separation between the parts 
of opposite polarity must be not less than a certain limit, etc. See if 
all these requirements are fulfilled in the switch under inspection, and 
if not, state whether in your opinion the switch should be absolutely 
condemned, or if it could be used after certain changes. 
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Report your conclusions, referring to the rules by number (for instance, 
51/n), and give free-hand sketches suggesting some changes in the 
devices inspected. 

7S4. EXPERIMENT 37.B. — Inspection of Installations. — The 

work consists in inspecting some actual wiring and installed machinery, 
and in comparing the installation with the requirementa of the National 
Electrical Code. The following classes apply here: 

A. Stations and Dynamo Rooms. 

B. Outside work. 

C. Inside wiring. 

In order to perform the work intelligently and with safety, the gen- 
eral layout of the plant must be known, at least in its general features, 
such as source of power, the places of the main connections and cut-outs, 
voltage of the supply, etc. 

The rules covering installations are too numerous to be learned in a 
few laboratory exercises; moreover, they are not all of the same impor- 
tance. It is desired that the student should first get experience in the 
most important requirements of the National Electrical Code, namely, 
those relating to: 

Generators (Rule 1); 

Switchboards (Rule 3); 

Motors (Rule 8); 

Transformers (Rules 11 and 13); 

Outside wiring (Rules 12a to 12A); 

Inside wiring (Rules 14 to 17; 21; 24 to 28); 

Are lamps (Rule 29). 

During the inspection of wiring be sure not to come in contact with 
live high-tension wires; also do not use screwdrivers, wrenches, etc., 
which may cause a short-circuit. Above all, do not open or close any 
switches, without permission from the proper authorities. 

As this work of inspection does not require the use of any apparatus 
or current, part of the inspection can be done outside of the regular 
laboratory time. It is most earnestly recommended, that the student 
spend as much time as possible in inspecting the available installations, 
with the National Electrical Code in hand. This will give him one ot 
those most valuable experiences, which no books can supply, and which 
enables a man to distinguish good workmanship from a "cheap job." 

Report, State what machines and wiring have been inspected, and 
which rules found to be complied with. Where you think the installa- 
tion Is not in accordance with the National Electrical Code, state so, 
referring to the rule number, and suggest the necessary changes. 
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